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Art. L—THE CONSULAR, OR COMMERCIAL CITIES OF CHINA.* 


NUMBER I. 
CANTON, AMOY, FOOCHOO, NINGPO, AND SHANGHAI, 
CANTON. 


PROVINCE OF CANTON-—POSITION OF THE CITY—-WHAMPOA—CLIMATE OF CANTON--APPEARANCE OF THE 
CITY AND IT# ENVIRONS--CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE-—-PIRACY--CHINCHEW MEN-—-TRADE WITH THE 
INTEELOR--COASTING TRADE--EARLY TRADE OF EUROPEANS WITH CANTON--TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ARTICLES OF COMMERCE—-MANUFACTURES~—WAGES OF LABOR AND COST OF SUBSISTENCE 
—BANKING AND CURRENCY-—-AMERICAN BENEVOLENCE, 


Towarps the close of the war between Great Britain and China, Com- 
modore Kearney obtained a promise from the Chinese Government, that 
whatever commercial privileges might be conferred by treaty upon the Eng- 
lish, should also be granted to.the people of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, the treaty made by Mr. Caleb Cushing, in 1844, gave permission to 
our citizens to dwell and trade in the five ports which had already been 
thrown open to the commerce of Great Britain. These ports, Canton, Amoy, 
Foochoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai, are scattered along a line of coast about 
eight hundred miles in length, at distances of from one to three hundred 
miles from each other. They are the principal depots of the coasting, as 
well as the foreign trade of China. We propose to give a brief account of 
the character, appearance, and commercial and manufacturing industry of 
each of them. 

j Canton. The province of Kwantung, or Canton, of which Canton is the 
chief city, is a mountainous district, extending about five hundred miles along 








* China: Political, Commercial, and Social. By R. Monrgomery Martin, Esq,, late Her Majesty’s 
Treasurer for the Colonial Consular and Diplomatic Services in China, and a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Legislative Council at Hong Kong. 2 vols. London: James Madden. 

Consular Cities of China. By Rev. Gores Smirn, M. A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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the southern coast of China. It is well watered, and its numerous streams 
form the avenues of an extensive internal traffic. Its soil, like that of every 
other part of the empire, is carefully cultivated. Its valleys are fertile, and 
even its rocky hills are made productive. Terraces of earth are piled upon 
their sides, one above another, to the very summit. These are tilled, and 
each supports the vegetation of a distinct climate. 

The natural products of the district are gold and precious stones, iron, 
copper, pewter, quicksilver, coal, silk, pearls, saltpeter, various kinds of wood, 
and numerous fruits and vegetables. Upon the coast there are many ex- 
cellent harbors. Fish abound in the neighboring waters, and are an im- 
portant article of trade and consumption throughout the country. The 
province contains upwards of nineteen millions of inhabitants. 

The city of Canton lies in latitude 23° 7’ 10” north; longitude 113° 14’ 
30” east fom Greenwich, It is built upon the northern bank of the Choo- 
Keang, or Pearl River, about sixty miles above the Bogue, or Boeca Tigris, 
which is considered the mouth of that river. The Bogue forms the apex of 
a triangular bay, or Delta, eg into the China Sea. In the eastern an- 

le of this bay is the island of Hong-Kong, the commercial station of the 

lish ; and, in the western, the peninsula of Macao, which has been in the 

ion of the Portuguese ever since the year 1556. The population of 

Canton’ is variously estimated, but probably does not differ much from a 
million and a half. 

Whampoa, the anchorage of foreign vessels trading with Canton, is about 
fourteen miles to the eastward of the city. It is a large and safe harbor, 
land-locked, and surrounded by beautiful scenery. The neighboring inhab- 
itants supply the ships with an abundance of vegetables, fruits, fish, meat, 
and poultry. : 

The climate of Canton is more temperate than is usual in so low a latitude, 
and the city is generally healthy. To the natives of Europe and the United 
States, however, the steady, uninterrupted heat of the long summer season 
is almost intolerable. From early in June, till the close of September, the 
temperature scarcely varies. The average hight of the thermometer, during 
this time, is 82° farenheit; and the difference between the heat at noon, and 
at midnight, is seldom greater than 7°. The air, however, is purified by 
frequent rains. Throughout the season, a shower falls about every other 
day. 

rom November to February, vegetation ceases; there is little rain, and 
the thermometer ranges from 35° to 70°. Snow sometimes falls, but so 
rarely, that it is regarded as ominous of evil. 

There is little in the.appearance of Canton that can be pleasing to the eye 
of a European. The city stretches along the river for a considerable distance, 
and, at one point, rises upon a hill 250 feet high, but its aspect is monoto- 
nous. The houses are of a uniform hight, and are all constructed in the 
same style, and of the same material, and there is nothing, except the tur- 
rets of a few mosques and pagodas, to give variety to the scene. 

To the north, and north-east of the city, a range of bold hills is visible. 
To the south, as far as the sea, the ground is ij and is interlaced by nu- 
merous rivers and canals. The plains around are all highly cultivated. 

In front of the city, the river is three or four furlongs wide. Here the 
scene is always animated. Multitudes of Chinese boats are passing to and 
fro, while those which are stationary, are moored so as to leave long and 
regular streets between them, There are 80,000 of these boats upon the 
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river, and, it is estimated that one-fifth of the people of Canton, or not less 
than 250,000 persons, have. their permanent residence in them. Besides 
these floating houses, thousands of eastern trading vessels are anchored in 
the stream. These, with their brilliant colors and fantastic shapes, present 
a striking contrast to the stately and compact structures that lie in the har- 
bors of Europe and America. 

The city proper is surrounded by a wall, from rap: to forty feet in thick- 
ness, and about twenty-five feet high. This wall is ‘six miles in circuit. Its 
foundations and arches are built of sand stone, the remainder is of brick. 
Upon the top, is a line of battlements, with frequent embrasures. ‘The city 
has sixteen gates, which, during the night, are closed and guarded. It is 
very rarely that a European ventures within the walls. The natural hos- 
tility of the Chinese against strangers, is fostered by their Tartar rulers, and, 
doubtless, adds much to the stability of the empire. If the subject people 
should become aware of the weakness of their masters, as compared with the 
western nations, they would soon grow uneasy under the yoke which they 
now bear so patiently. 

At least two-thirds of the population of Canton live in the suburbs, with- 
out the walls of the city. Here there are numerous canals, which are con- 
stantly covered with boats laden with passengers and goods. Although 
there are many natural springs in the city, the inhabitants depend, for their 
supply of water, mainly upon the river and canals. 

Th streets of Canton, like those of most eastern cities, are very narrow, 
being seldom more than eight feet in width. Goods are carried through 
them by porters, who divide their load into two portions, each of which is 
attached to the end of a pole, balanced upon the shoulder. Through the 
hours of business, the streets are thronged by these porters, and by itinerant 
mechanics, and traders of every description. In every open space, traveling 
doctors are heard, extolling the virtues of the nostrums they offer for sale; 
barbers are seen shaving the crowns of the poorer citizens; fortune-tellers, 
and the exhibiters of street shows, carry on their vagrant occupations, and 
crowds of people are indulging in the national vice of gambling. Every part 
of the city abounds in blind beggars. The crowded dwellings, and filthy 
habits of the poor, make diseases of the eye and skin frightfully prevalent. 

The shops of Canton do not differ much from those of European cities. 
They are usually large, well stocked with goods, and decorated with gaudy 
signs and emblems. 

The houses are constructed of a bluish colored brick, and are seldom more 
than one story in hight. A terrace is often built upon the roof, where the 
family pass the warm summer evenings. The chambers of the women are 
in the rear of the house, and usually have a covered court, and a porch be- 
tween them and the strect. 

The residences and factories of foreigners are limited to a few feet along 
the bank of the river. This space, ealled the “Hongs,” is crossed by two 
streets, China-street, and Hog-Lane. The latter appears to have a good 
title to its name. Mr. Martin says that it is not easy to describe it “by any 
standard of comparison, as nothing so narrow, or so filthy, exists in any 
European town.” 

The people of Canton have the reputation of being the most vicious and 
turbulent in the empire. The city is said to be a favorite retreat of all whose 
crimes have made it necessary for them to leave their native homes. _ Intelli- 
gent natives, however, assert that the vices of the Cantonese are the result 
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of the wealth which commerce brings to the city; and they claim that the 
igher classes of the population surpass all others in the empire in enter- 
prise and intelligence. 

The maritime population of Canton, and of the neighboring provinces upon 
the coast, is much addicted to piracy. Vessels and boats passing along the 
shore, are often attacked and plundered. Not saifvounaniiy, wale illge 
are attacked by the crews of piratical junks, who carry off all the movable 
property, and often take away young girls to be sold as slaves. 

e number of junks in use by the pirates, in 1810, was 500, and up- 
wards. In size, they were from 100 to 300 tons, and the largest of them 
carried 200 men. 

A large number of the Chin-Chew men are settled in Canton. These 
people are the bravest, and most enterprising portion of the Chinese. Their 
native country is a small and sterile district upon the southern coast. A 
large proportion of the men leave their homes in early life, and they are to 
be met with in all parts of the empire. The imperial and mercantile navies 
are manned by them; and the commerce, banking, and manufactures of 
China, are almost entirely under their control. 

The trade of Canton with. the interior is very large. Articles of merchan- 
dise are sent here from every part of the empire, for manufacture, consump- 
tion, and export. From the northern provinces comes dates, raisins, and 
other fruits, drugs, ardent spirits, and wines, skins, venison, tobacco, and 
ginseng; from the west, gold and precious stones, iron, tin, brass, quick- 
silver, tobacco, and musk; from the south, iron, brass, minerals, grass cloth, 
woolen and cotton cloth, paper, lacquered ware, peacocks’ feathers, sugar, to- 
bacco, rice, camphor, and indigo; and from the east, porcelain, silks, coarse 
cloths, hemp, paper, fans, singing-birds, dates, hams, honey, and wines. 
Most of the black teas are brought from the province of Fookein, on the 
south-east coast. Green teas come chiefly from Ganhwuy, and Kangsoo, 
immediately north of Fookein. 

In return for these articles, Canton sends to the interior cotton and wool- 
en cloths, clothing, clocks and watches, books, tobacco, and wines. 

The coasting trade of Canton is also large. The value of its shipments 
to the ports of China is not less than $8,000,000 per annum. They con- 
sist chiefly of sugar, cotton, and indigo, and of the manufactures of the prov- 
ince of Kwantung. 

The trade between China and the adjacent countries, in the hands of the 
Chinese, employs two hundred junks. e total measurement of the foreign 
shipping of the empire, is from 70,000, to 80,000 tons. 

Until the year 1844, the trade of the western nations with China was 
carried on almost entirely through Canton. That city was probably selected 
for the purpose, on account of its situation at the very extremity of the em- 
pire. In the year 620 of the Christian era, it was made a regular com- 
mercial port. In 700, its trade was put under the supervision of an imperial 
officer of the customs. 

Early in the sixteenth century, the Portuguese commenced their trade 
with Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, and Chusan. It is said that the rocky penin- 
sula on which Macao is built, was bestowed upon them as a reward for the 
energy and success with which they attacked the pirates on the coast. The 
Portuguese were soon followed by the Spaniards and the Dutch. 

The trade of England with China commenced about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In 1670, the English East India Company had a factory 
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at the island of Formosa; and in 1700, private merchants had one at Chu- 
san. It was but a few years after this, that, by the policy of the Tartar con- 
querors, foreign trade was restricted to Canton. 

The trade of the United States with China began immediately after the 
close of the Revolution. The first ship engaged in it was the Empress of 
China, commanded by Captain John Green. She sailed from New York in 
February, 1784, and arrived at Whampoa in the following August. Her 
supercargo, Major Samuel Shaw, of Boston, was in 1786 appointed Consul 
of the United States at Canton, and was the first person who ever held that 
office. The journals of Major Shaw have recently been published. They 
contain a full and intereresting account of this pioneer voyage.* 

Since that period, the trade of this country with China has greatly in- 
creased, and it is now second only to that of England. During the European 
wars, the Americans became the chief carriers of tea, and other eastern 
products, and this trade they still in some measure possess. In 1844, the 
number of American ships in Canton was 57, measuring 23,273 tons. In 
1845, their number was 83, measuring 38,638 tons. The imports into Can- 
ton under the American flag in 1844, amounted, in value, to $1,300,000; 
the exports to $6,700,000. The corresponding values for 1845, were, im- 
ports, $2,500,000; exports, $8,000,000. 

The principal articles which the Americans send to China, are bullion, 
opium, English woolens, American cottons, cotton, rice, furs and skins. Our 
imports from China consist of teas, silks, sugar, cassia, camphor, and many 
articles of fancy manufacture. . 

We give below some account of a few articles that enter into the trade of 
Europe and America with China. Among the exports from China are the 
following :— 

Om or AniszeD. About 200 peculs of this are annually sent to Europe 
and the United States. The pecul is 1334 pounds. The cost of the article 
is about $110 per pecul. 

Curnaware. At its introduction into Europe, Chinaware was in great 
demand, and brought enormous prices. At present, little is exported, and 
that is of an inferior kind. The value of the exports is about $50,000 per 
annum. , 

Curiosities. Various fancy articles, such as s@teens, fans, vases, lac- 
quered ware, carved ivory, &c., are exported in large quantities to Europe 
and America. In 1836, the number of bamboo fans shipped to North and 
South America, was 37,000,000. Their cost in China was a dollar and a 
half per thousand. 

Mats. Upwards of 10,000 rolls of matting are annually sent to the 
United States. Each roll contains forty yards. The cost is about four dol- 
lars a roll. 

Pictures. Pictures upon rice paper are exported in large quantities to 
South America. The paper which bears this name, is made of the pith of a 
plant, not of rice. 

Preserves. The Chinese candy almost everything that is eatable. They 
export to India, the United States, and South America, about 10,000 boxes 
of preserves, valued at $50,000. Each box contains 25 catties, the catty 
being 14 pounds avoirdupois. 

Siixs. Silk thread, ribbons and piece goods are largely exported to 





* For a short sketch of this voyage, see the Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1848.—Eb. 
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one year, comp 

ing, only 318 pounds were imported. 

neThe average annual consumption of tea at the present time in Europe, 
America, and the British ions, is estimated to be about 70,000,000 
pounds. The people of Bngland and her colonies consume upwards of 
two-thirds of this amount. e quantity used by the people of this country 
is about 7,000,000 pounds. In South America and the southern countries of 
Europe, tea is not a favorite beverage, and but little is consumed. 

The exports of tea from Canton, in United States vessels, in 1844, was 
14,000,000 pounds. In 1845 it was 21,000,000 pounds. A considerable 
portion of this goes to Europe and to South America. 

Besides these articles, exports are made to all parts of the world, of bam- 
boo, and bamboo ware, cassia, grass cloth, tortoise shell ware, marble slabs 
for pavements, &c., &e. South America receives large quantities of grass 
cloth, nankeens, silver and gold ware, and mother of pearl. 

The following are some of the articles sent to China under the flag of the 
United States :— 

Cocuineat. About 40,000 pounds of Cochineal are imported from Mex- 
ico in vessels of the United States. This article is indispensable in the dying 
of silks, and will probably, before long, be produced in China. 

Corron. The imports of American cotton into China are rapidly increasing. 
It can be afforded at a lower price than the cotton of the British East Indies. 

Manvuracrurep Corron. The imports of American cotton goods, have, of 
late years increased more rapidly than those of Manchester. In domestics, 
the Americans surpass all their competitors. 

French chintzes and cambries are preferred by the Chinese to those of 
other nations. The imports of cotton yarn and thread, and of fine cotton 
cloths, are mostly from England. 

GixsenG. The foreign trade in this product is confined to the Americans. 
In 1843 the imports were 3,000 pecules, at $48 per pecule. Sixty years 
ago, the price of the article was three or four times as great. 

Ricr. Rice isthe most important article of food consumed in China. It 
is produced there in great quantities, and about 55,000,000 pounds are im- 
ported from abroad. The importation from America is on the increase. 

Leap ann Try. There is a large and constant demand for lead, which is 
chiefly used in lining tea chests, and camphor boxes. The trade was formerly 
entirely in the hands of the English; but the mines of Missouri furnish the 
metal at a rate so much cheaper, that the English lead can no longer be im- 
ported with advantage. The annual value of the imports is $120,000. 

A considerable quantity of tin plates is brought from England and. the 
United States. 
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Manuractures. The a of “ ed g sees t Seat The 
and of Fushan, a town a few miles to the west, Ye . The 
machinery in use ng ies of the simplest character, ondanat of the arti- 
cles manufactured are to be classed among the essential comforts of life. 

About 17,000 persons, of all ages and both sexes, are engaged in weaving 
silk. Over 50,000 are employed in weaving cloth. The latter occupy 2,500 
shops. Workers in iron, brass, and stone, are very numerous. The number 
of barbers is estimated at 7,000; the number of shoemakers at 4,500. 
Printing and book making employ a large number of persons. The workers 
at each trade are united into a guild, as was formerly the case in the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The principal articles of Chinese manufacture, which are conducive to lux- 
ury, are silks, porcelain, lacquered ware, and such ornaments of dress as em- 
broidery, spangles, &c. Glass was formerly imported in large quantities, but 
the Chinese have now attained so much skill in the manufacture, as to be 
able to export it. A large number of people are employed in the gold, sil- 
ver, and coal mines of various parts of the country. It is said that no part 
of the world is so well supplied with coal as China. The art of mining 
there is still, however, in its rudest state. The manufacture and conveyance 
of salt employ a larger number of persons than any other branch of industry. 
The sale of salt has, tro the earliest times, been a government monopoly. 

Waces or Lazor anv Cost or Supsistence. The wages of the lowest 
descriptions of labor at Canton, are about 6 cents a day, and food. A field 
laborer receives about 14 cents a day. Weavers of cotton and silk earn 
from two to three dollars a month; artisans, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
ba from four to seven dollars; clerks and accountants, from five to ten 

ollars. 

The price of beef at Canton is about thirteen cents a pound; mutton, 
twenty-two cents; pork, nine cents; hens, nine cents; fish, from two to twenty 
cents. Turnips are about one cent a pound; Irish potatoes, from two to’ 
three cents; sweet potatoes, from one-half to one cent; rice, one to one and 
a half cents; cotton garments cost from four to eighteen dollars a piece ; 
silk dresses, from ten to twenty dollars. 

The rent of a house, containing five or six rooms, and capable of accom- 
modating ten or twelve people, is about $100 per annum. A laboring man 
can be comfortably supported for from two to two and a half dollars a month. 
This includes rent and clothing. The necessary expenses of a family of ten 
persons, in the lower walks of life, will not exceed four hundred dollars per 
annum. 

Banking ann Currency. Paper money is said to have been in use in 
China as early as the year 119 before Christ. Banking houses exist in most 
of the large towns. The banks are usually well conducted, and command 
great confidence. They advance money on securities, discount their own 
bills and those of each other, receive deposits payable on demand, and take 
pe | for a fixed time, at rates of interest not exceeding 1 per cent a month. 
The Canton banks do not issue notes payable on demand. 

Bills of exchange, and promissory notes are used as securities for the pay- 
ment of money, and pass from hand to hand. The mode of shina is 
different from ours. Instead of indorsing the bill or note, the payee attaches 
to it a piece of paper, upon which he writes his name, and the circumstances 
of the transfer. At maturity, all the parties whose names are upon the in- 
strument, usually call together upon the maker or drawee for payment. 

The rate of interest is limited by law to 3 per cent a month. This enor- 
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mous rate, however, is only obtained where the law is very hazardous. The 
discount upon notes is seldom more than 1 per cent a month. Another re- 
striction upon the amount of interest to be received, is this: that upon a 
settlement, no matter how long the loan may have run, the creditor is not 
allowed to take a greater sum than twice the principal. 

The total value of the metallic circulation of China is estimated at 
$500,000,000. False money is very plenty, and officers are appointed by 
— to decide upon its value. : 

@ quatity of silver hoarded in China is supposed to be very great. The 
amount exported for opium is probably made up by the proceeds of the 
mines, and very little is manufactured into plate. To increase the quantity 
in the country, the foreign trade has been introducing coin and bullion for 
more than a century. It is estimated that a hundred million dollars have 
been imported from the United States since 1784. 

Mr. in speaks in the following terms of praise of the exertions which 
A been made by the citizens of this country in behalf of the people of 

na :— 

“The intercourse between the United States Government and China has been 
purely commercial, but great credit is due to American citizens for their philan- 
thropic and Christian exertions in China, They have been the chief, if not sole 
promoters of that excellent establishment, entitled the “Medical Missionary So- 
ciety,” which has now hospitals at each of the opened ports in China, where the 
sick and diseased are prt 4 and their hearts prepared C kindness and skill, for 
the reception of the truths of Christianity. That estimable man, Dr. Parker, has 
founded a noble hospital at Canton, which I visited, and saw the remarkable effects 
of his surgical skill in active combination with his missionary efforts. The Right 
Rev. Dr. _ essen Bishop of the American Episcopalian Church, is now in China, 
aided by several excellent male and female missionaries.” 


Of the course pursued by our government, in respect to the American 
trade with China, the same writer says :— 


“The United States Government in their treaty with China, and in vigilant pro- 
tection of their subjects at Canton, have evinced far better diplomacy, and more 
attention to substantial interests, than we have done, although it has not cost them 
as many groats as we have spent guineas, while their position in China is really 
more advantageous and respected than that of England, after all our sacrifices of 
blood and treasure, as will ‘ subsequently demonstrated.” 










Art. I1L—THE COAL TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue labor and capital employed in the coal regions of the Union, exceed, 
in amount, the enterprise which is directed to any other mining interest of the 
country. The great magnitude of those coal fields, their productiveness, and 
the measure of industry to which they afford profitable occupation, induce us 
to enter into a consideration of the origin, progress, and present condition of 
the coal trade, Although it is but a recent period, comparatively, since it was 
commenced, it has already grown to a trade of immense value, the anthracite 
yielding an annual amount of more than twelve millions of dollars. It is es- 
sential to the production of iron ; and is connected, in a greater or less degree, 
with almost every branch of agriculture, manufacture, and the mechanic arts. 
Besides, its importance is increasing with the advancing improvements, and 
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augmenting population of the nation. It is our design, aided by the records 
which are before us, and our own observation, while journeying through the 
coal producing regions, to exhibit a general view of those particular tracts which 
embrace the coal districts, the circumstances bearing upon the mining of this 
product, and its distribution to the various markets in which it is required. 
Although it is but a short period since the mining of coal has been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, the existence of this product was early known to the 
French explorers, during their early migrations around the shores of the 
north-western lakes. In the year 1679, Lewis Hennessin, a Catholic mis- 
sionary, whose accuracy in some points has, however, been questioned, yet 
who accompanied the first exploring expedition which navigated Lake Erie, 
alludes to a coal mine upon the Illinois River, near Fort Creveczeur, almost 
a century before the coal of Pennsylvania was discovered, and the place of 
its location is designated upon the map accompanying his journal. He re- 
marks that, in the country now constituting Peoria, “there are mines of coal, 
slate, and iron, and several pieces of fine red copper, which I have found now 
and then upon the surface of the earth, make me believe that there are 
mines of it.”* This is the first notice of the existence of coal upon the do- 
main now constituting the United States, which is known to be upon record. 
The region comprising the great Alleghany bituminous coal field, as well 
as the anthracite districts of Pennsylvania, were, at a much later period, but 
partially known, for they had been imperfectly explored. Although a con- 
siderable portion of the former had been nominally divided into several 
States and territories, it still continued in the possession of the Indian tribes, 
until the middle of the eighteenth century. Nor was it deemed of much 
value by those who succeeded the aboriginal possessors of the land. No 
part of the anthracite districts, or of the Alleghany bituminous coal region 
of Pennsylvania, was included in the purchases that were made by William 
Penn and his family by the proprietaries, until the year 1749. During this 
last period, a portion of the former tract was bought. In the year 1768, 
the proprietary, by the last treaty that was made, came into the possession 
of nearly the whole bituminous coal land of Pennsylvania, namely, “ a tract 
ying between Lycoming Creek, the north branch of the Susquehanna, and 
the head waters of the Alleghany River, down to the Ohio, for the sum of 
ten thousand dollars The existence of coal at certain points soon became 
known, and upon the maps which were published during the year 1770 and 
1777, the position of coal mines is marked upon the Ohio side of the river, 
as well as in other places in that part of the country. Nor was the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania more fully known. Its rugged, sterile, and bro- 
ken hills had received the name of “The Wilderness of St. Anthony,” a region 
whose mineral resources have been rapidly developed to such an extent, that 
during the year 1847, it had furnished about three millions of tons of this 
product, and had supplied a million and a quarter of tons to seven thousand 
four hundred and thirty-nine vessels, which departed that year from the port 
of Philadelphia, in order to distribute them abroad. : 
We propose, first, to allude to the great Alleghany bituminous coal field, 
extending through parts of the States of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Pennsylvania. By a computation of 


* Maps and description of a large country newly discovered in the northern America, situated be- 
tween New Mexico and the Frozen Sea, together with the course of the great river Meschasipi. By 


Lewis Hennessin. 1698, 
+ Statistics of Coal; a labored and valuable work. By Ricnarpv Cow ine TayLor, recently pub- 


lished, to which we have been much indebted in preparing this paper. 
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Professor Mather, in his ical report upon the State of Ohio, which was 
jade in 1838, it is sitet thes hid-antioe extn Heshnenal field is about 
fifty: uare miles, and it is moreover computed, from a credible 
source, that the in this field, capable of being worked, occupy an area of 
about forty thousand — miles. From another computation, shee entitled to 
credit, we learn that the areas of bituminous coal strata, in the several States 
constituting the separate divisions, are as follows :— 


AREA OF BITUMINOUS COAL STRATA THEREIN IN SQUARE MILES. 


are, moreover, other tracts of bituminous coal in the Western 
States, which have been but partially explored, but which will doubtless be 
improved at some future time with great advantage. Among these are the 
vast tract embracing the central field of the plain of the Mississippi, enti- 
tled “ The Illinois Coal Field,” and which is included in the States of Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, the coal district of Michigan, and several minor 
basins, both in the east and west, which are not of sufficient extent to be 
worked with any considerable profit. The first “ark” load of bituminous 
coal was landed upon the Susquehanna as early as 1803, and it was a mat- 
ter of some surprise to the people of the place, at that period, that an article 
with which they were unacquainted, should have made its appearance in the 
market. We shall be more fully disposed to appreciate the progress of en- 
terprise connected with this species of coal, when we learn, from an authen- 
tic estimate, that the annual product of bituminous coal throughout the 
United States, amounts to about one million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons. This species, which is softer and more combustible than the an- 
thracite, seldom finds its way to the eastern ports. Yet it is used extensively 
throughout the west, in various sorts of manufactures, blast furnaces, forges, 
rolling mills, and foundries. A considerable portion is, moreover, employed 
in and around the city of Pittsburgh, where it can be drawn down from the 
neighboring hills to the doors of the workshops with great facility, a place 
in which is embarked a capital of about twenty millions of dollars, and has 
communication through the Ohio River with x Gone every part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It has been our design merely to trace the outline of the 
bituminous coal field, without specifying the particular points which have 
been improved. 
The region producing the anthracite coal, the species which is most com- 
monly employed throughout the Eastern States, exhibits, however, the most 
rominent field of enterprise connected with the coal trade, and it may not 
nerally known that the main portion of this species of coal is included 
within the bounds of the State of Pennsylvania. The great value of the 
anthracite region is at present derived from the circumstance that the species 
of coal here produced is mainly used in the Eastern States for domestic pur- 
poses ; and its importance may be judged from the fact that about seventeen 
thousand persons are dependent upon this trade for their subsistence. We 
now come to the consideration of the particular tracts of territory constitu- 
ting the anthracite coal region. This region is composed of three principal 
districts, lying in a central portion of the eastern part of the State, includin 
the counties of Schuylkill, Dauphin, Lebanon, Carbon, Northumberland, 
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Columbia, and Luzerne ; tracts which are watered by the 2 ga 
Schuylkill, and Lehigh Rivers, with their branches. Those three large coal 

ions constitute three divisions. 1st. The South Anthracite ion. 2d, 
The Middle Anthracite Region. 3d. The North Anthracite ion, or 
Wyoming Coal Field. 

The South Anthracite Region, extending from its eastern point, on the 
Lehigh River, to its western terminus near the Susquehanna, the distance of 
about seventy-five miles, contains the districts of Lehigh, Tamaqua, Tusca- 
rora, Schuylkill Valley, Pottsville, Minersville, Swartara, the Lykens Valley, 
and Dauphin. The Middle Anthracite Region contains the Shamokin, Mahanoy, 
Girardsville, and Quaquake coal districts, and also several small ‘basins near 
the Lehigh River, such as the Beaver Meadow, Hazleton, Black Creek, San- 
dy Creek, and others of still less size. This is about fifty miles long, and 
four broad, at its widest point. Zhe North Anthracite Region contains the 
Shickshinny, Wilkesbarre, Newport, Pittston, Lackawanna, and Carbondale 
coal districts. This region extends from the head waters of Lackawanna 
Creek, to its western point at Shickshinny, upon the north branch of the 
Susquehanna, a distance of sixty miles, but without containing so great a 
breadth as the other districts. 

The original use of anthracite coal is of some interest, as indicating the 
progress of the coal trade. The portion which is found in the Valley of Wy- 
oming, was known to exist during the first settlement of that part of the 
territory, and experiments were there first made for its use. As early as the 
year 1776, several “ark” loads were floated down the Susquehanna, from a 
point about one mile above Wilkesbarre. It had indeed been used, as we 
are informed, in 1768, by an ingenious blacksmith, and continued to be suc- 
cessfully employed by persons of the same trade, for a long period, through- 
out this Valley. During the year 1808, it was first used in a grate, in the 
same section of the country. The species termed bituminous, has been like- 
wise employed for a long period in the State, it having been carried down 
the Susquehanna in “ arks,” and sold in small quantities at the towns along 
the river, for the forges of the blacksmiths. During the year 1785, a tract 
of land upon the bank of that river was taken up, and in 1803 an “ark” 
load of this coal was sent down the Susquehanna, from a point near the 
present town of Clearfield, to Columbia, a distance of two hundred and six- 
ty miles. During the year 1813, a colliery was erected. A few years af- 
terward, a quantity of coal was exported to Philadelphia, where it sold for 
about thirty-three cents a bushel, this being the first load of that material 
taken to the city from the Susquehanna. 

The discovery of coal in the Lehigh district was soon after made, and 
about the beginning of the year 1792, “ The Lehigh Coal Company” was 
formed, but without a charter of incorporation, while the individuals of which 
it was constituted, took up between eight and ten thousand acres of “ unlo- 
cated” land, including the Mauch Chunk Mountains. A mine was now 
opened, but the difficulties of transportation were so great that it was soon 
relinquished, and continued in a neglected: state, until the year 1807, when 
an “ark” carried to Philadelphia two or three hundred bushels, a portion 
of which was sold for the use of the:steam-engine connected with the 
water works of that city. But it was found, upon trial, that it was more 
effective in extinguishing, than in producing, fire; and being discovered, as 
was supposed, entirely worthless, the remainder was broken up, and spread 
out instead of gravel, upon the walks of the surrounding garden. The 
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navigation of the Lehigh River had, meanwhile, become an object of import- 
ance. An act was accordingly passed for its improvement, as early as 1771, 
and other acts for the same object were passed during six successive years, 
down to 1816. Under the sanction of one of those acts, a company was 
formed, and, after expending about twenty thousand dollars in clearing out 
= the design of perfecting the navigation of the river was relin- 
quis 

Meantime, “The Coal Mine Company ” commenced the granting of leases 
to several individuals. The last was made for the term of ten years, with 
the privilege of cutting timber from their lands, for floating the coal to mar- 
ket, upon the condition that they should send to Philadelphia ten thousand 
Veils ench year, for the benefit of the grantees. Several arks were accord- 
ingly laden, only three of which reached the city ; and at the close of the 
war in 1815, the enterprise was abandoned. While the war was pending, 
certain individuals, who were employed in the manufacture of iron wire at 
the Falls of the Schuylkill, having understood that the Lehigh coal had been 
used with success in a rolling mill within the bounds of the State, procured, 
at the cost of a dollar a bushel, a cart load of it. A whole night was spent 
in endeavoring to kindle it, but without success, and the enterprise was re- 
linquished in despair, until by chance it was discovered, on re-opening the 
building, that the door of the ere was red-hot, in consequence of which sev- 
eral parcels of iron were heated and rolled, and the experiment proved suc- | 
cessful. This company now continued the use of anthracite coal, which was 
brought down from Schuylkill county in wagons or flats, and also from Le- 
high in “arks.” The company to which we last alluded, having thus become 
convinced of the valuable properties of anthracite, soon disposed of their 
works on the Schuylkill, to the city of Philadelphia, and directed their at- 
tention to the mines of the Lehigh, with the view of improving them, and 
transporting their products to market. 

This company, in January, 1818, conjointly with another individual, ob- 
tained the control of the lands of the “Lehigh Coal Mine Company.” Du- 
ring the succeeding March, the Legislature granted to them the power of 
improving the navigation of the Lehigh, and vested in them, their heirs and 
assigns, the absolute and exclusive use of the waters of the river, not incom- 
patible with the navigation, and the right to levy tolls upon boats, rafts, and 
other craft descending the river, and also upon ascending it, in case a slack 
water navigation should be made, upon certain conditions. In order to ob- 
tain funds for the purpose of carrying this act into effect, and also of conduct- 
ing the mining operations advantageously, the company formed, with others, 
two associations, in July, 1818, the one ah Or RBH “The Lehigh 
Navigation Company,” and the other “The Lehigh Coal Company.” Du- 
ring the succeeding month, the Navigation se 1 commenced the im- 
provement of the Lehigh River, and, in 1820, coal was transported to Phil- 
adelphia by an artificial navigation, and delivered at the door of the purchasers, 
for the price of eight dollars and a half a ton. 

During the same year, the two companies were amalgamated under the 
title of “The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company,” the Company itself 
being incorporated by an act which passed the Legislature on the 13th of 
February, 1882. Their capital stock was limited to one million of dollars, 
which was divided into shares of fifty dollars each ; and they were empow- 
ered to commence a slack water navigation upon the Lehigh, within a year 
from the date of the act. It was through the agency of this company that 
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the work extending from Easton to Mauch Chunk, a distance of forty- 
six miles and three-quarters, was constructed, comprised of ten miles of 
pools, and thirty-six miles and three-quarters of canals, which was com- 
menced in the summer of 1827, and completed so far as to authorize toll to 
be collected upon it in 1829, the whole at the cost of about one million five 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand dollars. 

In the district within the vicinity of Pottsville, coal was long known to 
exist, and had been used in the blacksmith shops. About the year 1800, a 
portion was taken to the market of Philadelphia, but the merits of what was 
denominated “ stone coal” were not appreciated, and the miner found but 
few purchasers. In 1810, however, a practical chemist, having made such 
an analysis of the coal of this region as to satisfy him of its value, erected a 
furnace between Philadelphia and Kensington, and obtained satisfactory evi- 
dence of its value. A few wagon loads were soon afterwards transported to 
the city, and after being opposed by prejudices which appeared almost un- 
conquerable, those were at length overcome, and that mineral worked .its 
way gradually into general use. During the year 1825, the first successful 
attempt was made to generate steam with anthracite coal, at the Pheenix- 
ville iron works, 

The anthracite coal trade had now become firmly and prosperously estab- 
lished, and circumstances conspired to advance its progress. The forests in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, as well as in that of many of the neighboring 
towns, had, as early as 1812, become somewhat diminished. Common wood, 
and every kind of lumber for building, were held at high prices. Turnpike 
roads were the only avenues of communication with the interior counties, 
and with the progress of trade, enterprise was now directed to the naviga- 
tion of the Schuylkill. The Schuylkill Navigation was imcorporated in 
1814, being one hundred and eight miles in length, and was constructed at 
a cost of nearly three millions of dollars, The coal trade of this quarter 
continued to advance, and the manufacture of stoves, with grates appropriate 
to the use of anthracite, which was introduced about the year 1827, tended 
to increase the consumption of this fuel, and, by consequence, to advance 
the prosperity of the trade. 

The particular mode in which the anthracite coal is mined, now deserves 
consideration, and it a be proper to direct our attention to the Lehigh 
district of the Schuylkill region, this region having been the first theater of 
mining operations in that quarter. The plan is, in many respects, peculiar, 
from the nature of the mines. The enterprise has, heretofore, been carried 
on by “The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company,” until recently, when 
the mines have been leased to individuals, who receive certain stipulated 
sums for every ton of coal which is raised. Nine miles west of the town of 
Mauch Chunk, is the well-known Summit Mines, which furnish a large pro- 
portion of the coal that is mined by “The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany.” The beds of coal at this point are of great depth, reaching some- 
times as far as fifty-three feet. The peculiar position of the coal beds, lying, 
as it were, upon the surface, instead of being situated in the depths of the 
earth, requires that they should be improved from the summit, and in the 
open light of day, rather than by subterranean excavations. The upper sur- 
face of the earth, composed of rock, slate, and earth, varying in depth from 
three to fifteen feet, is removed, and the excavation is entered by roads cut 
around and through the coal, sometimes down to the lowest level. The 
mineral is there detached by the sledge-hammer, and sometimes blasting be- 
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comes necessary. Railroads lead from the mines, for the of trans- 
porting the coal to the main road, and others w which the ‘refuhe coal, 
rock, and rubbish, are carried away in cars, and discharged down the side 
the mountain. There are, moreover, other mines in the vicinity, ing 
to “The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company,” in which the mineral is 
raised at so much per ton, by contract, for the Ganaitee , and produce annu- 
ally about seven hundred and fifty thousand tons for shipment. 

e railway from Mauch Chunk to “ The Great Mine,” which was eom- 
menced on the 8th of January, 1827, merits a particular description, as ex- 
hibiting the particular mode in which the Nr y's of mining is prosecuted. 
The road descends from the mine to the top of the “shute,” or funnel, at 
the inclination of about one hundred feet per mile, the descent being accom- 
plished through the aid of gravity, in about half an hour. A building con- 
taining the’machinery, together with an engine of a hundred horse power, 
regulates the descent of the loaded cars, The most prominent part of this 
machinery is a large cylinder, revolving horizontally, and serving to wind 
the rope or iron band which is attached to the cars. They are rolled by 
hand, and by the aid of mules, upon a circular platform, which revolves hor- 
izontally upon a perpendicular axis, and brings the car upon a level with the 
inclined plane, upon which they are to be launched. The rapid progress of 
the descending train is checked by the train of ascending empty cars. Ac- 
cidents have seldom happened in this descent, and their frequency has been 
prevented by recent improvements. Should a car, however, break loose, as 
soon as it reaches a certain spot, it is thrown out, overturned, and lodged 
upon a clay bank below, which is formed for the purpose. When the car 
arrives at the foot of the inclined plane, it pitches into a downward curve in 


the railway, and a projecting bar securing the lower end of the car, knocks 
it open, and slides the coal down a deep funnel, or “chute,” into a canal 
boat. The coal is brought from the mines to the top of the hill in the same 
mode as has been described above, the loaded cars ascending, while those 
which are empty descend. This general plan of —- in the mining of 


coal, that we have described, will tend to show the mode in which the en- 
terprise is conducted throughout the anthracite coal region, although it of 
course varies in different collieries, according to circumstances. 

The Schuylkill District presents, moreover, an interesting theatre of the 
coal trade, although the mode of mining has been naturally improved since 
its commencement. When the enterprise was commenced, shafts were sunk 
to the depth of from twenty to thirty feet, and the coal was raised in large 
vessels by means of a common windlass. As soon as the water became 
troublesome, which was usually the case at this depth, another shaft was 
sunk, and the same process was renewed. Those shafts were, however, soon 
superseded by “ drifts,” or openings above “ water level,” with a surface suffi- 
ciently inclined to draw off the water. They were generally opened upon 
the hill-sides, at the heads of veins, and the coal was brought out in wheel- 
barrows. In the year 1827, subterranean railways were introduced into the 
mines, and drifts were the only mode of mining until the year 1834. The 
empty cars are now frequently drawn into the mines by mules, and come out 
laden with coal, to be deposited at the place of export. When a vein of 
coal is worked below “ water level,” or at a point below the adjacent river, 
or stream, a steam engine and pumps are requisite to raise the accumulated 
water of the mines; and, indeed, stationary steam engines are required, for 
the purpose of lifting the coal up the slope. Sometimes props of timber are 
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required, in narrow veins, to support the roofs of the mines, while in those 
of greater thickness, the coal must be excavated in chambers, with “ pillars,” 
or walls of this mineral left standing, in order to prevent accident. 

Prior to the year 1813, the great part of the coal mined throughout the 
anthracite region, was sold to the blacksmiths of the region for the use of 
their sho Nor did the circumstances of the period warrant its exporta- 
tion. The country around the coal mines was a comparative wilderness, 
wild, mountainous, and destitute of good roads by which it could be exported 
to market. The sparse settlers of the region, removed from the ordinary 
track of business and population, obtained their subsistence in part by hunt- 
ing. The ordinary mode of transporting the coal from the mines was by 
wagons, over the roads which we have described; nor did the product at 
that period demand a good price, since wood was abundant, and the value 
of the mineral had not. been fully ascertained in the Atlantic ports. Besides, 
the navigation of the Schuylkill was imperfect, and, in consequence, the 
whole extent of the trade of the anthracite region, from the year 1818 to 
1824, did not exceed forty thousand tons. But the construction of railways 
in this region, which was commenced in 1827, and their introduction into 
“ drifts,” by which loaded cars were dragged out of the mines by mules, as 
well as the manufacture of grates in stoves, which was commenced in the 
same year, tended to advance the coal trade in a new career of prosperity. 

In consequence of the brightening prospects connected with the enter- 
prises of the anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania at this period, from the 
circumstances that we have described, the growth of the Schuylkill District 
was rapidly increased, and a spirit of speculation sprung up in the coal re- 
gions, similar to that which prevailed in the north-west regarding lands. 
Its principal theater was Pottsville, which, in 1829, became the most prom- 
inent field of those speculations. The imaginations of individuals, looking 
forward to prospective advantages, rather than existing facts, in numerous 
instances outran the sober deductions of common sense, and led them into 
those pecuniary hazards which left in their train nothing but disaster, and 
sometimes ruin, Coal lands were advanced to a fictitious price, far exceed- 
ing their actual value; cities were laid out, which had no actual existence, 
but upon the maps, and divided into lots, which were sold at one hundred 
fold their real worth, until finally the dream of unmeasured wealth was dis- 
pelled with the darkness, and morning broke, disclosing the light of day. 

An enterprise of considerable importance was now projected, the direct 
consequence of which was to advance the progress of the coal trade. We 
mean the application of anthracite coal to the smelting of iron. As early as 
1820, experiments had been made in Mauch Chunk, by “the Lehigh Coal 
Company,” in using this material in blast furnaces. The successful trial of 
this experiment appears to have been made at the same time in Europe and 
in our own country; and in 1838, about one and a half tons of iron were 
produced with anthracite coal in a single day. In consequence of the suc- 
cess of this and other similar experiments, and especially after the tariff act 
of 1842, anthracite furnaces began rapidly to multiply, and have continued 
thus to increase down to a recent period, in almost every section of the State 
where coal and iron were produced. 

The first bar of railroad iron was manufactured in the United States in 
1845. Since that time, various establishments of the same kind have gone 
into operation. It is estimated that 45,000 tons of this species of iron can 
be produced annually in the State of Pennsylvania alone, and 100,000 tons 
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throughout the United States. There have been, moreover, forty anthracite 
furnaces erected in this State since 1839, and in blast in 1847, producing 
121,800 tons of iron; and nineteen anthracite rolling mills, yielding 69,500 
tons. 

The number of those furnaces has continued rapidly to increase, until 
very lately, when the duties upon foreign iron have become so greatly re- 
duced, that it is deemed impracticable os the manufacturers of iron in our 
own country to compete with those of Europe. This disadvantage is, more- 
over, increased by the great facilities which are presented for the import of 
iron in the present state of ocean navigation. We have, in fact, recently 
seen cargoes of iron landed upon the wharves of Philadelphia from the Liver- 
pool packets. The cost of importing foreign iron, and the duty, is more 
than counterbalanced by the difference in the price of labor. 

There is another circumstance, we are informed,* has borne strongly upon 
the manufacture of iron in our own country, and that is, the instability which 
of late years has characterized our legislation. Capitalists have been found 
unwilling to invest, under a system of policy which is liable to be under- 
mined during every new administration. It is admitted, on all sides, that 
facilities exist for the manufacture of iron in our own country equal, to say 
the least, with those which are held out in any other part of the globe. In- 
exhaustible supplies of coal and iron ore exist in our hills, and the ores are 
equal to those of England and Wales. The following table shows the iron 
trade of Philadelphia during the years specified, from which we may judge 
of the amount of the trade down to the year 1846 :-— 


Pig iron and casti Wrought iron. 
187. 1846. «= «1847. «A846, 
Lbs, Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

By Chesape’ke and Delaware Canal 88,131,289 68,824,093 18,058,491 18,669,843 
Delaware Canal............. 47,020,021 438,193,081 827,852 106,889 
Schuylkill Canal ............ 15,968,480 9,219,840 8,442,560 2,408,000 

ing Railroad............ 14,778,510 22,848,280 20,725,040 9,872,910 
Columbia Railroad........ ace 9,146,500 2,549,600 21,506,500 9,008,100 
Norristown Railroad......... 10,075,520 10,288,789 SLC NO . hoc cs-00.0 




















ani hha end denen 185,115,270 150,918,688 72,244,763 89,565,242 
Equal to, in tons ....... 82,640 67,892 82,252 17,681 
Nails and spikes. Blooms. 

By Reading Railroad ........... 8,748,480 7,251,670 1,587,830 2,459,060 
Columbia Railroad........... 7,218,700 21,500 1,823,800 17,251,670 
Norristown Railroad.......... 0 .ceeeees 1,741,792 89,600 .....6.. 
Chesape’ke and Delaware Canal 1,634,877  ......0. 0  cecevcee eeceencs 
Schuy Ne MOL » o'de ce hoden’ 1,966,720 1,612,800 3,839,840 ........ 

Rs sb chi kos cde SKS 19,558,777 10,627,736 6,290,070 9,710,730 
Equal to, in tons....... 8,731 6,278 2,808 4,335 
« 4 kegs....... 195,587 101,217 


Previous to the year 1844, coal was broken entirely by hand, but during 
that year a machine, generally revolved by the agency of steam, was in- 
vented, whose design was to supersede that labor, and is capable of breaking 
a ton of coal a minute.t 





* We would here remark that we are greatly indebted to “ A general Geological, Historical, and 
Statistical view of the Anthracite Coal Districts of Pennsylvania.” By E11 Bowen, an associate edi- 
tor of the Miners’ Journal. 

+ In order to show the importance of the coal trade, it may be remarked that there are 167 steam- 
engines employed in pumping, hoisting, and breaking coal in the Schuylkill County Coal Region 
alone, with an aggregate power of 4,465 horses, and performing the labor of 44,650 men. A consider- 





.able portion of those e are run day and night. 
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The ventilation of coal mines was found to be a subject of considerable 
difficulty, until the invention of the safety lamp by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
tended, in a great measure, to prevent the danger springing from subterranean 
explosions. It seems to be admitted that the moral condition of the mining 
population of our country, who are employed in the coal trade, is good, and, 
as a class, they enjoy health. They are principally from England and Wales, 
with a few Irish and Scotchmen. Each miner, in the subterranean darkness 
of the mines, carries a lamp hooked to his cap. They wear heavy coarse 
shoes, covered with tacks, and while pursuing their labors, their rude clothes 
become saturated with coal-dust, and are made damp by the moisture of the 
mines, the floors of which are commonly covered with coal, mud, and water. 
Their wages, since the year 1831, have generally averaged a dollar each 
day, and, as a class, they may be deemed comparatively prosperous, and 
much attached to their mode of life. 

We subjoin the following table, showing the prices of coal in the prin- 
cipal cities, from 1838 to 1848 :-— 


AVERAGE PRICES OF ANTHRACITE IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA, 


Philadelphia, wholesale, New York, retail, Boston, retail, 
Years. per ton of 2,240 Ibs. r ton of 2,000 Ibs. er ton of 2,000 Iba, 
BOO 6 hive dwe dies €5 50to .... B8 00 to vaes $9 00 to $10 00 
ERGO oss bc cu edipds 5 50 to 8 00 to 9 00 to 11 00 
ptt Sey eee eee 5 00 to 1 15 to 8 00to 9 00 
REE ah ss bias sae 4 25 to 6 50 to 6 00to 6 50 
TOES Cisckeeseeds 8 50 to 5 75 to 6 00to 6 50 
BOM BEA Fed's 8 37 to 5 50 to 6 00to 6 50 
ROG igi iv kilns oes 8 50 to 5 75 to 6 00to 7 00 
LO Pe eee 4 00 80. .ccs S Of Mo ..< 6 50to 7 00 
SE be ckaakasin'ss 3 85 to $4 00 5 50 to $6 00 6 50to 7 00 


The system of canals and railroads connected with the anthracite mines, 
is of some interest, as exhibiting the avenues through which these products 
are conveyed to market, and we accordingly subjoin the following table, ex- 
hibiting their number and extent :— 


CANAL AND RAILROAD SYSTEM IN RELATION TO THE ANTHRACITE DISTRICTS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





Canals. Railroads. Total cost. 
Names of railroad and canals, Miles. Miles, 

Lehigh Navigation .......csscccevenecsceescesene ove 874 $4,455,000 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad... .....6...eseeeeees 20 1,350,000 
Mauch Chunk and Summit Railroads.................4. 86 831,684 
Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Canal ........... 43 1,734,958 
Beaver Meadow Railroad ...........cccccennvcccceves 26 360,000 
a OEP PEEP ORCL T TEETER EEE or ee 10 120,000 
eee Pam TIO... 5. 0.0.0 0:05.0's co online cane ccecione 4 40,000 
no is nino di ok ho 0 0.0.8 0. 6,0 90m SN SORES OD 2 20,000 
Delaware and Hudson Canal—partly in New Jersey...... 108 16 8,250,000 
Morris Coal Canal, in New Jersey... 2.0.0.6. 000 ee eeees 102 4,000,000 
The Schuylkill Navigation.............6cceeeeeeeeeees 108 5,785,000 
The Reading and Pottsville Railroad. ............0.0045 98 11,590,000 
Little Schuylkill and Tamaqua Railroad. ............04. 20 500,000 
Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven, and extension to Swatara. 55 550,000 
Danville and Pottsville, 44} miles unfinished............. 294 680,000 
Meta Curves RAGA... i. i. 6 os ssc ietNewescnneses 7 155,000 
¥ and Port Carbon Railroad ............... 2 120,000 
Sebuylkil Valley Railroad... ......sscvinawihbderseces 14 300,000 
SEE RE PN a's do 0 on v0.84. 0h0 & PRR ES bs ce > 6 120,000 
Railroads by individuals... ........scccccccccccsccccnss 70 180,000 
Under-ground railroads,..........ccccsecescsseesccces 100 120,000 


RMANS Vatoy Raltoad, « ... 00s. s sie cgewad wedees j 200,000 
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CANAL AND RAILROAD SYSTEM—~CONTINUED, 
Canals, Railroads, 






Total cost. 







Name of railroads and canals. Miles, Miles. 
a aaa wk yy dhneneadinkestets. ae 870,000 
SG UMN So oes vo a 56s Vinca ws tabescepieiwarecs 4 20,000 
North Branch Canal—division............600eeeeeeee08 78 1,491,894 

s - TN ie 1,298,416 
Wyoming Improvements, not ascertained..............++ 





There are many private railroads constructed since the above was drawn 
up. The whole may be estimated at more than forty millions of dollars. 

The northern region of the anthracite coal field of Pennsylvania, embracing 
the districts of Lackawana and Wyoming, is one of picturesque beauty, 
which has been portrayed in the fictions of poetry, and painted in glowing 
colors upon the canvass. It is a region of mountains and valleys, of crags, 
precipices, rivers, forests, and waterfalls. The Susquehanna winds its wa 
through fertile plains, and sweeps the bases of mountains, which, although 
in some parts barren, repose like blue clouds upon the distant horizon. It 
moreover abounds in most valuable beds of coal, which have been but par- 
tially developed, but which are situated favorably for the exportation of their 
staihedls to convenient markets. The principal avenue for the exportation 
of coal from the Lackawana anthracite region in the northern coal tield, is by 
a railroad running eighteen miles, and the Delaware and Hudson Canal, ex- 
tending one hundred and eight miles, to Rondout, upon the Hudson River. 
A navigation of ninety-one miles upon this river, reaches from that point to 
the city of New York. Carbondale constitutes the principal working point 
in the Lackawana region, where there was but one solitary house in 1829, 
but which contained in 1840 a population of two thousand three hundred 
and ninety-eight persons, who were mainly employed by the company in the 
enterprise of the coal trade. 

The valley of the Schuylkill now constitutes, however, the main theatre of 
the anthracite coal trade, and the works connected with the Schuylkill navi- 
gation are of great importance. The Reading Railroad constitutes the prin- 
cipal outlet of this part of the anthracite coal region, and it is composed of 
two continuous tracks, extending ninety-three miles, from Mount Carbon, 
near Pottsville, to Port Richmond, upon the Delaware River, with a diverging 
track to the principal business street of Philadelphia, for the supply of the 
city. Richmond, however, constitutes the principal terminus of the road, 
and here are erected the most extensive works of the company for the de- 
posit and shipment of coal. This place is situated upon the borders of Phil- 
adelphia, and about three. miles from the center of the city. The wharves 
and works of the company occupy about forty-nine acres, and, as we are in- 
formed, are probably the most extensive and commodious in the world, being 
accessible to vessels of 700 tons burthen. The shipping arrangements are 
composed of seventeen wharves, which extend into the river, and furnished 
with chutes, through which coal is slid into the vessel lying near the wharf 
from the bottom of the coal-car in which it left the mine. Capacious docks 
likewise extend in shore, between each pair of wharves, and ninety-seven 
vessels can be here laden at the same time. The elevation of the tracks 
above the flooring of the piers, affords sufficient room for stowing 195,000 
tons of coal. We are enabled to judge the amount of transportation upon 
this railroad, when we learn that the running machinery employed upon it 
is constituted of seventy-one locomotive engines, three thousand and twenty 
iron cars, fifteen hundred and thirty-nine wooden coal cars, which sometimes 
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appear upon the railroad in trains of a hundred, four hundred and eighty- 
two cars for merchandise, and use of wood, and seventeen cars for passengers. 
There is here also an engine house erected, the front supported by clustered 
pillars of cast iron, capable of containing twenty engines and their tenders ; 
and, adjoining to this, a spacious machine and work shops have been con- 
structed. Having exhibited the prominent facts connected with the progress 
of the anthracite coal trade, we subjoin the following table, showing its ad- 
vance in the amount sent from the several districts, from the commencement 
of the trade in 1820, down to the close of the year 1848 :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF COAL SENT TO MARKET ANNUALLY, FROM ITS COMMENCE- 
MENT, IN 1820, ro 1848, INCLUSIVE—PREPARED FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


















Pine Lyken’s Total Inc’se & 
Years. Lehigh, Schuylkill, Lackaw’na. Grove, Valley. Sh’mokin. Wyom’g. supply. decrease. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


aes 79,973 °° 7 he sa cen 
aS ey, er 00 ania Serer 
1831 .... 40,966 81,854 Se ENP eb, neck? Wisk ayes 


1832 .... 75,000 209,271 WD -eencae -epaae. ieuceee veecnase 











1833 .... 123,000 Went RUT heteee VGah | Sha eees Avdiene 
1834 .... 106,244 226,692 TED Sead Medes: Keenge:: Weewtings 







1835 ..... 131,250 339,508 5 BOO seeds Adewes! scacders 
1836..... 146,522 432,045 mi 9,978 BP aeavie ebvveses 






1837 .... 225,937 523,152 K Tee WOO oekedi.! -Keeswene 
1838 .... 214,211 433,875 5.6 ” EE ere 


































1839 .... 222,042 442,608 ‘ K DO oseetece 

1840 .... 225,501 452,291 9468 5 DMO. wesiveee 

1841 .... $142,807 585,542 22,154... eee ’ 
1842 .... 271,913 541,504 181 = 10,098 47,346 1,107,732 143,47 
1843 .... 267,125 677,313 227,605 22879 ..... 9,870 57,740 1,262,532 154,800 
1844 .... 376,363 840,379 251,005 27,719 ..... 13,087 114,906 —-:1,623,459 360,927 
1845 .... 430,993 1,086,068 266,072 31,208 ..... 10,135 178,401 =. 2,002,877 379,418 
1846 .... 522,518 1236581 318400 55,346 ..... 12,646 188,003 2,333,494 330,617 
1847 .... 643,568 1,572,794 388.200 61,233 ..... 14,994 289,898 2,970,597 637,103 


1848..... 680,193 1,652,834 $.000.... . .cnee 237,271 $3,063,503 92,406 
























Total.. 5,505,327 11,859,150 ! 1,113,565 22,417,000 ...... 
Of the coal brought from the Schuylkill Mines, the following quantities 
have been brought down on the railroad, the balance, of course, by the 
Schuylkill Canal :— 







1841....tons 850.00 | 1844... tons 241,492.10 | 1847...tons 1,850,151.10 
1849, 5:0 vs've 49,902.00 | 1845...... 822,481.04 | 1848...... 1,216,282.03 
1848....... 280,255.00 | 1846...... 1,238,141.10 





The total supplies sent from the Schuylkill region, on the railroad and 
canal, in 1848, have been :— 






By Railroad. By Canal. Total supply. 
Port Carbon........... $s np oe WOO 872,509.05 257,706.19 Svivacde vs 
mcd SO eee eresene oes 199,990.07 BO tie oS ea se 





Schuylkill Haven...........0..0:00 501,560.10 125,409.18 Set ene Ree 
Port Olinton............. 142,172.01 IR GIG09 oo. caren 


















RS ecccccee bya G,e0e.00 436,602.02 1,652,834.05 


Amount of coal left on the line of the canal above at in 1848... 70,525 
. 4 “« by the railroad, short of Richmond......... 178,610 









—— 


UE WO oon Pe be id bs CR A ei aa wi eens 249,135 





* Decrease. + Great freshet which injured the canal. ¢ Less Shamokin mines, 
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From the above statement, it will be seen that the total quantity of coal 
sent to market from the commencement of the trade, has been 22,417,000 
tons. Of this quantity the Schuylkill region has furnished 11,859,150 tons ; 
the Lehigh, 5,050,327 tons; the Lackawana, 3,392,572 tons; the Wyoming, 
1,113,565 tons; the Pine Grove, 384,625 tons; the Shamokin, (less 1848,) 
124,856 tons; the Lyken’s Valley, 36,905 tons. 

The importation of foreign coal into the United States has been, more- 
over, considerable. The duty, within the last two years, has been one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents a ton, and it has been customary, quite lately, 
since the trade in breadstuffs between our own country and Europe has been 
increased, to substitute coal as ballast, upon their route home. Subjoined is 
a table, showing the importations of foreign coal into the United States in 
tons, of twenty-eight bushels each, from the 30th of June, 1821, to the same 
period in 1847, which has. been obtained from public documents in the city 
of Washington :— 

The following table shows the imports of foreign coal into the United 
States annually, from 1821, to the Ist July, 1848. The duty on foreign 
coal, under the present tariff, is 30 to 45 cents per ton, on board :— 


BPE as be Mav occcwvends tons BRASS | TORS viinve sc scsigasacece tons 49 969 
SEO Tee 84,528 | 1896.6. ie cesecsecccces . 108,482 
MUR cWh eRe ceases gs oesse tor tcl Rerum SETTLE PTET Ee 153,450 
Bes 5WG 6s Us cc ccssnpacens T2868 | TOSB . 5. ce cee Ceeressenes 129,083 
ie OL ee SO BOG | LORD. disc's oo cvicstc cs ether 181,551 
DOs i awh ena sccacce cesses 85,065 | 1640... we sscccucevcseen 162,867 
BOOT 6. ive sesvccccccncetess GO ROT 1 DEG] . oc cnddccuccgsecccunes 155,394 
BMS 0060 eta ccevievesvoken os ordeal! tite Gh CLE Lie 141,526 
| Se rrr oe eidedt Wha POOR. CE OT ce 41,163 
1830....... bo sonessercewrie PESO SHUG wcaens's cncvatcccenss 87,0738 
meg EEE ETE CNET Ls EEE BEB08) 1865 6 india s cindcdaee sce bind 85,771 
BRAN 0 S.6 nam 4 been ppeveess TBWIO) 1900F. sie e ives sie e vtec 156,855 
PON n Ve thnudes died die 00.90 PRMRGT AOE Tnca dues dnnenses chads 148,021 
Bes <ehtagdce buat éncesta AE GDO TL ERES wis dik 0 + cad eed 9 0 08ane 196,251 





In July, 1789, a law was passed laying a duty of 2 cents per bushel on 
imported coal. In 1790, the duty was increased to 3 cents. In 1792, the 
duty was increased to 4} cents; and in 1794, to 5 cents per bushel, This 
duty was continued until 1816, when it was changed to 5 cents per heaped 
bushel. In 1824, the duty was increased to $1 50 per ton. In 1832, the 
duty was raised to $1 75 per ton, which was continued until the present 
tariff, in 1846, reduced it to from 30 to 45 cents per ton. 

The coal trade for 1849 will show a considerable increase over that of 
1848. A satisfactory arrangement has been entered into between the rail- 
road company and the Schuylkill Canal, in reference to the charges for toll 
on coal, which will prove advantageous to all those who have made invest- 
ments in the stock of these companies. 

It has been our design to exhibit the prominent facts connected with the 
enterprise which is employed in the coal trade of the United States. The 
mines of coal and iron have been one of the principal sources of wealth and 
power of Great Britain—a power which now girdles the globe, and unfurls 
its red banner upon the waves of every sea. Of the present extent, and 
growing importance of the trade, we are enabled to judge, as well from the 
actual returns, as from the vast amount which is consumed in the eastern 
cities for domestic purposes, and in the numerous boats which ply upon the 
waters of the country. It is supposed that our twenty millions of people 
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consume annually about five millions of tons of coal. There is now scarcely 
2 depot of business that does not contain deposits of this mineral, which are 
employed either for manufacturing purposes, or in the carrying trade. There 
will, moreover, doubtless be an increased consumption, both of the authra- 
cite and bituminous species, in the numerous iron works which exist in various 
parts of the land, in the enterprises of ocean steam navigation, as well as in 
the general: progress of settlement and trade. This consumption will be, 
doubtless, augmented both at the East and West, in proportion as the value 
of this mineral is known, and the forests become exhausted. 


Art. 111.—THE HELIX: CONSIDERED AS A PROPELLER OF STEAM VESSELS. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION OF OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION--REMARKS ON THE SCREW PROPELLERS— 
THEORY OF THE HELIX~--CASE OF A HELIX EMPLOYED AS A PROPELLER--PRACTICAL REMARKS— 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A HELIX AND A PADDLE-WHEEL PROPELLER—CONCLUSION, 


OcEAN steam navigation requires vessels equally tremendous by their ton- 
nage, steam-power, consumption of fuel, and, above all, by their costs. Al- 
together, these vessels, besides their own enormous weight, and stock of coal, 
transport nothing, being almost unfit for carrying anything else but the mere 
trifles of a mail and passengers’ packet. ' 

The whole destiny of this new mode of maritime intercourse is, then, still 
depending upon the means by which more suitable proportions might be 
introduced between the size and expenses required on one hand by, and the 
services and receipts expected on the other from, a steamship. 

The huge and entirely disproportionate vessels actually in use, are imposed 
by a necessity which experience has rendered more irresistible, from day to 
day. The laws of this necessity must show the remedy to an increase which 
most probably has not yet, even in the largest ocean steamers, attained 
to its natural and dreadful bounds. 

The matter will continually call attention to the common law of motion for 
a vertical plane, advancing by the line of its perpendicular axis, through an 
indefinite mass of water, which law, one second being the unit of time, A the 


v2 a . " ‘ - AxXV3 
Gasca the resistance of the medium, gives — = for the 


quantity of motion of the plane. 


area, V the speed, and 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION OF OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION, 


Long sea voyages, which are to be performed by means of steam-vessels, 
present a question, which arises seldom or never with steam navigation ap- 
plied only to short coasting travels, rivers, lakes, or inland waters in general. 

Zach steam vessel must carry on board a certain provision of fuel. If 
this provision has to be large enough for providing, during a certain num- 
ber of days, to the consumption of the steam-engine, it rises, naturally, 
to an amount which may require that the tonnage necessary for such a stock 
of fuel, the engines and their boilers shall be first taken into consideration. 
The whole tonnage of the vessel having to be equal at least to this, and to 
that of the stores for the crew and passengers. Ilence arises the following 
fundamental question :— 

What is the minimum of tonnage required in a steamship, so that the 
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vessel might be able either to perform a voyage of a certain length of route, 
within a certain space of time, or to sail upon the high sea at a given rate of 
speed, during a given number of days ? 

The vertical area of the immerged part of the midship section being rep- 
resented by A, the ratio between the resistance of this plane, and the resist- 
ance of the vessel, by 22,5, its most approximate value, the speed of 
the vessel in the number of feet per second by V, the waste of steam pow- 
er by the factor f, at last the unit of horse-power reduced to one second 


of time, and into eubie feet of water instead of pounds, by 8,8, and 


AXV3xXf AXV3xXf_. ; é ; ‘ ; 
$5 x Giessen aS OT —ia789 will be the expression of the horse-power ne 





‘ cessary for a steam vessel. 

Reducing, also, the weight of coal consumed per day for one horse-power, 
to the weight of a cubic foot of water, or making it equal to 3; whilst d 
would express the number of days the vessel has to keep the open sea, and 


would be the stock of coal required for a steamship. 


AXV3X/xX3Xd 
12729 

The tonnage of a vessel depends upon the volume of water displaced by 
the immerged part of her bottom. We shall come very near the truth by 
making this part of a vessel equal to the cube of the square root of A, the 
vertical area of the immerged midship section, multiplied by 6, being some- 
what less than the common ratio of length and beam in steam vessels. 
Hence *,/ A* X 6 would represent the displacement of water of such a ship. 

Counting, now, the weight of the body of the ship, engines, boilers, stores, 
and of some freight as amounting to three times the weight of the stock of 
coal, and four times this stock will be equal to the displacement of water of 
the vessel. Therefore, a2 we tx SAS 54 ==*./ A? x 6, or after reduction 
ik | 2 / A, from which follows (Fe * 6 as the number of cubic 
feet representing the minimum of tonnage, or the volume of immerged bottom, 
which a steam vessel must have, at least so that she could be able to carry 
on board the steam-engine and stock of coal, which would propel her with 
a speed V, during a certain number d of days. 

Speed and regularity, in the departures and arrivals, are the ends aimed 
at by a steamship. On account of the nature of the obstacles which the 
vessel has to overcome, the second is only attainable by means of the first. 
A certain rate of high speed is thus an unavoidable requirement in ocean 
steam navigation. Supposing, then, for a moment, that no waste of power 
is taking place, or by reducing f to 1, and giving its proper value to V, the 
speed, it will appear at once from this formula, that the size of a minimum 
steamer corresponds still to the eapacity of an ordinary merchantman, even 
if the number of days d during which the vessel shall keep the open sea 
should be only a moderate on». 

But the propulsion of each steam vessel is accompanied with a certain 
waste of power. The tonnage of a minimum steamship is liable to all va- 
riations, which may result from more or less skill in avoiding the loss of 
steam power. 

According to the equation ee =2,/A, the variations of the tonnage 


are evidently like the cube of */ A, the second term; hence the tonnage in- 
creases and decreases, like the cube of the first term. But all quantities of this 
first term being, with the exception of the factor of waste of power f, the 
same for any kind of steam vessel whatever, it follows that the tonnage of 
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a minimum steam vessel decreases and increases like the cube of the waste 
of steam power. 

Thus the least waste of power, a loss which, in any other case, might be 
completely neglected, acquires, on the contrary, a new and unexpected im- 
portance in ocean steam navigation. Indeed, for the simple reason that this 
law of an increase and decrease in the ratio of the cube, must be applied to 
vessels which, by themselves, and independently of all waste of power, must 
be of a common size; it is the circumstance of this waste alone, (see the 
conclusion, for an instance of it,) which raises ocean steamers to that gigan- 
tic bulk and steam power, of which the stupendous proportions and expenses 
have no relation at all with the purposes for which these vessels can ever be 
employed in trade and commerce. Not only a common and always ration- 
al economy, but the very equilibrium of ends and means, are then for ocean 
steam navigation depending from a reduction of the waste of power, 

A steamship consists of three principal parts; the vessel herself, the engine, 
with boilers, and other dependencies, and the propelling apparatus. As no- 
thing can prevent from giving to the vessel all the sharpness of good sailing 
qualities, and the steam-engine having arrived at a perfection which excludes 
for the present all probabilities of any striking improvement, it is only the 
third or last part of a steamship which invites to farther examinations. 

The propeller which hitherto has been, so to say, alone in use, which has 
outlived all the other ones, which have been either proposed or brought to a 
trial, is the common paddle-wheel. By its very nature, this propeller is sub- 
ject to an unavoidable waste of power, which, however, a skillful practice 
has already reduced to such a degree, that from this side also far greater im- 
provements are not very probable. Indeed, the minimum tonnage of a 
transatlantic paddle-wheel steamer, for instance, which would give some 
satisfactory results of speed and regularity, is about that (see the conclu- 
sion) of those vessels recently built in England, which are in tonnage and 
steam power precisely the largest of all steamships which have ever been set 
afloat. It might be said the very improvements of ocean steam navigation 
go to show it impracticable as a common, useful, and profitable busi- 
ness, Certainly, until maritime trade and foreign intercouse have, in their 
natural progress, grown up to the proportions of an ocean steamer, these ves- 
sels will not come down to the real wants of trade and commerce, without 
the patronage of some monopoly in the form of mail contracts or other gov- 
ernment subsidies, as long as they have to be propelled by a paddle-wheel. 

Amongst the several propellers proposed in competition with the paddle- 
wheel, that of the so-called screw propellers, awakened, at a time past, the 
most lively hopes. And, as there could have been some instinctive truth in 
these expectations of the public mind, the foregoing considerations may serve 
as an introduction, and, if necessary, as an excuse, to the following essay of 
a new inquiry into the nature of the propelling apparatus of these vessels, 
and of another comparison between this and the paddle-wheel propeller. 


REMARKS ON THE SCREW PROPELLERS, 


Notwithstanding the great and numerous defects of the screw propellers, 
the ingenuity of their mode of propulsion will forever command admiration 
and surprise. Yet, altogether, it may be asserted, without presuming too 
much, that the nature of the principle, or the true element of this ingenious 
contrivance seems to have been entirely lost sight of in each of these ves- 
sels. The very name which has prevailed for them gives of this a most con- 
clusive proof. 
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Indeed, a screw could never be made use of for transmitting to a steam 
vessel her sailing motion. The principle from which this useful tool itself 
derives its origin, the line and surface, called helix in mathematics, could 
alone undergo a new practical application for such a purpose. To apply the 
term screw, to a helix, is, then, to take for the principle itself a simple con- 
sequence of the principle, and constitutes precisely that confusion about na- 
ture of things, which Ss produced screw propellers in such a variety, as if 


there were not an element common to all, and including the screw. 


THEORY OF THE HELIX, 


Suppose a line R, joining at right 
angles a horizontal axis, A A, (tig. 
1,) and moving around with the ax- 
is, then R will deseribe (fig. 2) a cir- 
cle. If, whilst describing a circle, 
by a circular and uniform motion, 
R progresses at the same time, by a 
motion uniform also, along the axis 
from a to 6, c, d, &c., then the sur- 
face of the circle will be protracted 
along and around the axis as far as 
m, when R has performed a com- 
plete revolution. 

The surface aa, 6b, cc 
(fig. 1) thus described is a helix, and R 
the radius, AA the axis, a m the 
length or pitch, the areaa mam, (fig. 
1) the parallelogram, and that a, b, ¢ 

m (fig. 2) the circle of the helix. 

A surface of this kind, infinitely 
strong, as lines and surfaces are ge- 
nerally supposed in mathematics to 
be infinitely thin, and submerged into 

Fig. 2. a resisting medium, water, for in- 
stance, can present either of the following cases of motion :—Ist. On account 
of any cause whatever, it may move through the fluid with that same twofold 
motion of the radius R, by which it has been generated ; that is to say, pro- 
gressing in the line of the axis at the rate of one length of pitch for each rev- 
olution around the axis. 2d. It may be impelled by a single linear impulse 
parallel to the axis ; or 3d. By a single circular impulse around and perpen- 
dicular to the axis. 

In the first case, each radius of the helix describes, in its turn, like the 
radius R above, a helix identically the same with that of which the radius is 
a part. Hence all the radii move along and in the same trajectorial curved 
plane, which is that of their common helix. Therefore, this plane, or the 
surface of the helix, progresses in this case through the fluid, encountering 
the water and its resistance only, by the line of its radius. In the second 
case, on the contrary, the helix meets the medium, and its resistance by the 
area of the circle, and in the third by that of the parallelogram. The helix 
encountering no resistance by the first case, this one may be called the case 
of motion of least resistance. 

In each of the other two cases, the helix exerts upon the water a pressure 
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proportional to the areas by which its surface encounters the fluid. But 
any pressure applied to any part of a liquid mass is communicated on all 
sides through the whole mass, and the reaction of the fluid equal to the 
pressure, exerts itself in the direction which opposes the least resistance to 
the pressure, Therefore, the helix would begin to turn around the axis by 
the second, or to progress in the line of the axis by the third, and thus pro- 
ceed through the medium by its motion of least resistance, in each case. 

Any case of such a conjoint circular and linear motion, which should not 
be a case of motion of least resistance, would suppose the radii a a 
helix different from that of which they are a part, and moving altogether 
each separately along and in its own trajectorial plane through the medium. 
Thus the helix would then, in its trajectorial motion, encounter the resistance 
of the fluid by a plane instead of a line, and exert, by its progress, a new 
pressure, proportional to this plane. But the reaction of this pressure be- 
ing never lost, and altogether proportional to the plane from which it arises, 
which plane is itself proportional to the cause of this departure from the 
case of motion of least resistance, this reaction would necessarily restore at 
once this ease of motion for the helix. 

Hence it follows, that any impulse whatever imparted to a helix immerged 
into a resisting medium, will produce a case of motion of least resistance, 
apd that any impulse or impulses whatever, will always either consist in, or 
by this motion be reduced to, a quantity of motion imparted in a direction 
either circular or linear, or in both directions altogether. 

By the motion of least resistance, each point of the helix moves in a tra- 
jectory concentric to the axis ; in consequence of which the point advances 
through a space p equal to the pitch in a direction parallel, whilst it de- 
scribes a circumference ¢ given by its distance from, and in a direction per- 
pendicular to, the same axis. Thus p is the linear, c the circular, and both 
being constantly at right angles, *,\/p? + c?, the trajectorial speed of least re- 
sistance for each point of a helix. 

arts concentric to the axis, and of an equal hight, (1, 2, 3.... fig. 1 and 
2,) become equal to each other, and proportional to p, the pitch for the par- 
allelogram ; they increase, on the contrary, like ¢, the circumference given by 
their distance from the axis, for the circle of the helix. Hence, and ¢ being 
their speed perpendicular to the parallelogram, and p that perpendicular to 
the circle, *%? ang *%* or, both quantities being reductible by a 
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c? and p? are the circular and the linear quantity of motion of least resist- 


ance for each point of a helix. 

The values of ¢ and c? being variable, whilst those of p and p? are con- 
stant ; a glance on each side shows that there is for each radius a point, and 
for the helix a line; where these quantities give the equations cp, and c?==p?, 
which, for this reason, may be called the point and the line of equation. 

Representing by m the impulse which has produced a case of motion of 
least resistance, and we have c?==m with p? for the reaction of the medium, 
in the case of a circular, and p?==m with c? for the reaction, in the case of a 
linear quantity of motion. 

The relations existing between these quantities denote a peculiar state of 
things. In accordance with the law of a reaction equal to the pressure, the 
reaction of the medium is equal to m, the pressure exerted by the imparted 
power, for each point of the helix. By the motion of least resistance, on 
the contrary, this takes place only upon the line of equation, and on each 
side of this line, the pressure and its reaction are at variance with each other, 
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in the ratio of c? and p?, of which the one or the other represents m, 
the imparted power. Hence, the forces acting upon any point without the 
line of equation, for the production of the motion of least resistance are not 
the same as those acting upon the point in accordance with the law, of 
which this motion itself is but a consequence. The motion of least resist- 
ance is, then, the result of a system of forces by which the points of the 
helix have a permanent tendency to depart from this motion. 

The tangent of the trajectory given by the law of a reaction equal to the 
pressure, depending upon quantities equal to each other, is at a constant an- 
gle with the axis of the helix; and thus at a variable one with the tangent 
of the trajectory of least resistance, which is given by quantities unequal to 
each other. In the direction of the first, the resultant of the imparted pow- 
er m, and of a reaction equal to m, exerts, then, another new pressure upon 
the medium, which pressure is like d, the difference between c? and p?, or 
between the reaction m, and the reaction exerted for the motion of least re- 
sistance. Now as the reaction of a liquid mass manifests itself in that di- 
rection which opposes the least resistance to its cause, or to the pressure, the 
reaction of this new pressure d, works necessarily in that way which produ- 
ces the motion of least resistance for the helix, by which all pressure is ex- 
erted. The reaction of d becomes, therefore, opposed to, or coincident with, 
that of the imparted power m, as it may be required by the case peculiar 
to each point of the helix ; affecting thus the reaction m, with a negative 
quantity — d, whenever mis greater, and with a positive quantity + d, when- 
ever it 1s smaller than the reaction of the medium. necessary for the motion 
of least resistance. 

A helix, progressing through a resisting fluid, without encountering any 
resistance, and being at the same time impelled by a reaction of the medi- 
um, which is equal to the pressure of a quantity of motion ¢? or p?, evolved 
either by the parallelogram or by the circle of the helix, it follows that a 
submerged surface of this kind may transmit, in its progress through the 
water, for any intended purpose, any quantity of power imparted to it, with 
the modifications which this power undergoes, by producing a case of mo- 
tion of least resistance. 

Such would be the case of a helix, propelling a steam vessel. In which 
case, the motion of least resistance being generated by a circular impulse, 
perpendicular to the axis, c? becomes the imparted power, and p? the reac- 
tion of the medium, which produces in a linear direction, parallel to the axis, 
the propelling effect. 

CASE OF A HELIX EMPLOYED AS A PROPELLING APPARATUS. 


Considering, then, this case of a submerged helix, and at once it will appear, 
on one hand, that, whatever might be the amount of a circular impulse, 
the quantity of motion transmitted in the line of the axis, could never be 
more than the reaction of the medium required by the case of motion of 
least resistance corresponding to the imparted impulse. Indeed, whenever 
the reaction of the imparted power is greater than that of the motion of 
least resistance, it becomes affected with a negative quantity equal to the dif- 
ference between both. Hence, and for the present case, the quantity of mo- 
tion evolved by the points above the line of equation, which have ¢? greater 
than p?, is transmitted in the line of the axis by undergoing a reduction of 
c?—p?, or from c? to c?—c? + p?==p? the reaction necessary for the mo- 
tion of least resistance. 
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On another hand, and reciprocally, that whatever might be the reaction 
of the medium exerted for this motion, the amount of power transmitted in 
the line of the axis, could also never be more than the quantity of motion 
imparted and evolved around the axis. Hence, the positive quantity p?—c? 
which for the points below the line of equation, having c? less than p?, raises 
the reaction equal to c? the imparted power from ¢? toc? + p?—c?==p?, can 
never consist in an addition to the quantity of motion transmitted in a linear 
direction. But, as an inclined plane lessens the weight of, and lengthens 4 
the space run through, by a falling body, thus the reaction of the effort 
p*—c? to fly off from the trajectory of least resistance, decomposes the im- 
saat circular impulse ¢? into the ratio of force and velocity given by the 
inear speed p, from which speed follows p? as the reaction exerted for the 
motion of least resistance. 

Therefore, any quantity of motion imparted around the axis, will be trans- 
mitted to a steamship in the line of the axis, without any loss of steam pow- 
er, but decomposed in another ratio of velocity and pressure, by a helix which 
has been described with a radius cut off at the point of equation, and 
which is moving in a case of motion of least resistance. 
























PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


This solution answers to the first part of the great problem: how to in- 
troduce more suitable proportions between the size and expenses of, and the 
services and receipts expected from, asteam vessel. And although the inten- 
tion of the author is not to enter here upon the second part, or upon any de- 
scription of the practical methods, which he could have to propose for build- 
ing such a propeller of that size, strength, and geometrical accuracy, which 
would be essential and peculiar to it, the matter suggests some other remarks 
of a practical nature. 

The length of radius, that of pitch, the linear speed of least resistance, 
and the transmissible quantity of motion, are correlative quantities in a helix 
propeller. A short inquiry would then render apparent, that a helix would 
always form a propelling apparatus of a pretty large size and surface, and 
that the ordinary speed of the steam-engine would be rather too high for a 
slow sailing, whilst it would be sufficient with any size of tonnage and rate 
of speed for a fast-sailing helix steamship. 

Thus a complete saving of waste of steam power, a rowing surface of a 
large area, a high speed, and a steam-engine working in its ordinary and 
most economical conditions, would be the preéminent features of a well 
proportioned helix steamer. These features are entirely different from, and 
almost the reverse of, those of the screw propellers. And such are indeed 
the prospects for ocean steam navigation, opened by the principles from which 
this outline has been drawn, that although these principles bear their truth 
within themselves, one would still place less reliance upon them, if they were 
not altogether a consequence of, and key to, the practical results and infi- 
nitely various defectuosities of the screw propellers. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A HELIX AND A PADDLE-WHEEL PROPELLER. 





The curved surface of a helix can be made use of as a propeller without 
generating any waste of power. The plane which enters into the contri- 
vance called a paddle-wheel, on the contrary, can never be employed for 
such a purpose, without wasting a certain amount of power. 

It is a well-known fact, that, independently from these circumstances which 
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attend each practical combination of mechanics, a paddle-wheel propeller is, 


by a consequence of its own nature, subject to a waste of power in the ratio 
of the linear speed of the vessel, to the circular speed of the paddles, or the 
lling plane. 

e altinate limit of this ratio depends upon the segment of the circle of 
the wheel which is dipped into the water. And a new waste of power 
arises from the changes and variations undergone by the segment of immer- 
sion, during a long voyage, and upon a surface of water like that of the 
ocean. 

The nature of such causes relieves us from the arduous task of penetrating 
farther into the labyrinth of the theory of a paddle-wheel steamship ; since 
the amount of waste of power of such a vessel, could in every case be only as- 
certained with some certitude from the experimental results of ocean steam 
navigation. This amount being affected by a pws which is as variable 
as the oscillations of the sea, from a gentle swell, furling a perfect level, up 
to the highest and most whimsical waves of the tempest, the number of it 
can be but an average, being altogether at variance for the same vessel in each 
different voyage. Taking, then, the instances of the most favorable sailing 
of vessels, which may be considered as the most perfect among merchantmen 
steamers, and it will be found that 1: 1,45 would still be the waste of power 
for staeamship propelled by a paddle-wheel. 

Being deduced from entire voyages, the number of the waste of power 
includes all these minor losses of each combination of existing forces. And 
as the least waste is of great importance in ocean steam navigation, these 
losses cannot be neglected for a helix steamer. For a vessel of this kind, 
they could almost be ascertained in advance ; consisting chiefly in the friction 
taking place on the surface upon which the shaft of the helix exerts the pro- 
pelling pressure, and in the stuffing box through which the same enters into 
the vessel, and in the resistance encountered by the vertical edges of the he- 
lix, and by the rudder-rake of the ship, partly insulated from the body of the 
vessel, in their motion through the water. The preference may, however, be 
given also to more experimental methods. Thus, and taking the facts from 
a screw propeller sailing between the old and new continent, 1: 1,07 will be 
found as the ratio of these losses for a helix steamer. 


CONCLUSION. 


Let now the speed of a steam vessel be set down at the rate of 21,2 
feet per second, or at 12,5 marine miles per hour, making 300 per day, and 
the length of voyage at 12 days, giving 3,600 marine miles for the 
length of route ; or full 400 miles more than the distance between New 
York and the principal Atlantic ports of Europe. By introducing this speed 


and number of days into the formula es = 2,/ A, and making 


f=1,45 for a paddle wheel, f=1,07 for a helix steam vessel, it will appear 
that the performance of such a voyage requires, at least, a paddle-wheel 
steamer of a tonnage of 106,080 cubic feet, or 2,960 tons measured by the 
displacement of water, and 736 horse steam power, or a helix steamer of a 
tonnage of 41,960 cubic feet, or 1,170 tons, measured in the same manner, 
and 293 horse steam power. 

Such numbers would not require any farther explanation, if, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in tonnage and steam power, the sailing qualities of both 
vessels should yet be the same. 

But this could never be the fact. The waste of power of a paddle-wheel 
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steamer is a variable quantity, depending upon the state of the surface of the 
sea. . Hence, 1,45 being the waste of only the most favorable cases of sail- 
ing, the average speed of the vessel must necessarily be below the designed 
speed of 1,25 marine miles per hour, for which the proportions of the steam- 
ship have been laid out. A paddle-wheel steamer of 2,960 tons, and 736 
horse steam power is, then, still too small for ever attaining 1,25 miles per 
hour during a voyage of 3,200 miles, as a mean for an entire voyage ; oth- 
erwise, as by very few exceptions, and by a fortunate concourse of the most 
favorable circumstances. Such are indeed pretty near the facts of these few 
paddle-wheel steamers, which, by their performances and proportions, ap - 
proach the nearest to the speed taken for our point of comparison, and to 
the tonnage and steam power, which have been found indispensable for a 
vessel of this kind sailing with such a speed. 

The waste of power of a helix steamer being on the contrary a constant 
quantity depending very little, if ever, for anything at all, from the state of 
the surface of the sea, the average speed of the vessel would almost constant- 
ly be the same as her designed speed. And far from attaining the latter 
only by exception, the departure from it could only take place by a concourse 
of circumstances entirely exceptional for her completely submerged propel- 
ling apparatus. 

As a steamship advances in her voyage, the resistance of the vessel de- 
creases, by her rising out of the water, in consequence of the consumption 
of the stock of fuel. A helix steamer may have the whole benefit of this, 
by saving a corresponding quantity of steam power, and thus of coal. A 
paddle-wheel steamer, on the contrary, gains nothing, or very little, from the 
decreasing resistance of the vessel; for in this case, the area of the segment 
of immersion decreases in a greater ratio than the area of the immerged 
midship section, and as the propelling pressure is proportional to the first, the 
propeller must make up by an increase of circular speed the reduction of 
pressure, if the ship shall continue at the same rate of sailing; wasting, 
thus, by an increase of the ratio between the circular and linear speed, the 
best part of the power saved by a decrease of the resistance of the vessel. 

Hence, towards the end of the voyage, when the approach of land produ- 
ces again, to their fullest extent, the obstacles of contrary winds, tides, and 
currents, a helix steamer would have more steam power in store, or, what is 
the same, a larger remainder of the stock of coal, than a paddle-wheel 
steamer, with which to make head against these obstacles. Thus, the first 
would then not sail simply at a higher and more equal rate of speed during 
the voyage, but altogether enter with a greater precision than the second, 
into the port of her destination. 

Now, as the same number of passengers, the same mail matters, and the 
same quantity of freight worth the shipping of an ocean steamer, which, in the 
present state of commercial intercourse, are transported by paddle-wheel 
steamships, could be as well accommodated and carried on board of vessels 
of much less tonnage and steam power, this final conclusion may at least be 
drawn from the researches above, that the receipts of the most stupendous 
existing steamers could be reaped ; and altogether all the services of these 
vessels be performed with more dispatch and greater regularity, at the ex- 
pense of building and keeping afloat helix steamships of 300 horse steam 
power, and 1,200 tons displacement of water. 
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Art, IV.—COMMERCE AND RESOUCES OF CANADA. . 


PROGRESS OF CANADA--LANDS OF THE PROVINCE—FROGRESS OF POPULATION—RELIGIOUS CENSUS— 
AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER PROPERTY—MANUFACTURES—SHIPPING—-REVENUE—PUBLIC DEBT—-EX- 
PORTS AND IMPORTS-~ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION, ETC, 
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Mosr of our readers are aware that the attainment of a correct account 
of the material progress of the country has been long a subject of solicitude 
with enlightened Canadians. This has not been effected hitherto, in a man- 
ner to afford very ample or reliable details ; nor is this to be wondered at, 
since in the older cotintries of Europe the great advantages of an accurate 
census have been, up to a recent period, but feebly appreciated. In the Uni- 
ted States, perhaps, this information has been more carefully collected than 
in any other country. Upper Canada, too, has paid considerable attention 

to the business of numbering the people ; and it is probable we should have 
had, by this time, a satisfactory enumeration of the resources of the eastern 
part of the Province, but for the rebellion of 1837-8. Causes of an anala- 
i gous character, have, since the union, retarded the work of the census ; but 
{ the subject has never been lost sight of, and one of the papers laid before 
Parliament during the present session, is the first fruit of the renewed effort 
made in this direction. 

This paper is the appendix to the first report of the Board of Registration 
and Statistics. It is creditable alike to the Board, consisting of the Hon. 
Messrs. Hincks, Viger, and Leslie, and to their Secretary, Mr. W. C. Crofton, 
on whom no doubt the chief labor of the work must have fallen. The re- 
port comprises a number of tables, illustrating almost every subject of which 
figures can be the exponents, and affording a very favorable view of our in- 
crease in all the elements of material prosperity. Many of these tables ex- 
tend to details, relating to localities and other particulars, which are highly 
important for some purposes, but are unnecessary to the appreciation of the 
general condition of the province. Our design is to reduce this mass of in- 
formation to a more popular form, so as to render it available to those who 
may be interested in the results, but do not care to wade through the caleu- 
lations. 

Lanps. The lands of the Province, being the chief source of its pros- 
perity, as well as the chief inducement to settlers, we shall begin with them. 
The total number of surveyed acres in Lower Canada, according to Bou- 
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i chette’s last survey, was 18,871,040; but the return of lands disposed of is 
iL made with reference to a previous survey of 17,685,942 acres, and is dated 
H in 1845. Of this quantity of land, 2,377,733 acres have been set apart for 

i Clergy Reserves. ‘The Jesuits’ Estates, now employed in promoting educa- 






tion in the United Province, and other lands disposed of for charitable pur- 
poses, amount to 3,424,213 acres; and the grants en seigneurie, and free 
and common soccage to 11,343,629 acres. The surveyed lands, therefore, 
four years ago, stood thus :— 














TRIE a og ss binn ae ness cccccccpcnscedccesssngevens acres 17,685,942 
Disposed of for public purposes ..............00000- 8,424,213 
Grants to individuals, | ee oe 11,343,629 
; —_—_——_—— 14,767,842 


ties Ce IN a's 50 kc 00s 0 0c ange subs ca bwed os ote bed 8,928,100 


From Canada West the return is as follows for 1848 :-— 
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The whole survey WAS... .6.cccccecccccccccecccevcess ree acres 15,902,006 
Clergy reserves. .........4+- beh Katieead cad veces uh 2,142,145 
aio ba paod bbie sow Bak 0 0A dco cin bea é 00 peeeynd 12,242,838 

—_—_—_——- 14,384,983 
a eh OG GIN 6 oi 5 Siig occ abed voc vn ca vccccudeekesstaeces 1,597,123 


If we take the entire Province, therefore, and add the difference between 
the survey of 1845, and the latter one of Bouchette, amounting to 1,185,098 
acres, we have 6,710,322 acres for the quantity of unsurveyed land still in 
the hands of the government, less the sales in Canada East since 1845, 
which probably amount to 500,000 acres==6,210,322 Acres. During the 
present session, the Provincial Parliament has set apart a specific quantity 
of 100,000 acres for the endowment of Common Schools, with the further 
provision that the money received for all future sales of crown lands shall be 
applied to the same purpose, until a school fund of £1,000,000 shall have 
been formed. 

Between the years 1836 and 1847, both inclusive, 933,229 acres of land 
were disposed of by the crown, iu Canada East, by sale or gift, and 2,145,502 
acres in Canada West. These figures, however, furnish little indication of 
the actual amount of settlement in either section, as they include large 
grants or sales to individuals far beyond the capacity of the granters to oc- 
cupy or cultivate; and, on the other hand, do not include the sales of wild 
land made by individuals to settlers, The average price of public Iands in 
Canada West, is given for several years, down to 1840, in which year the 
prices are reported at 11s. 2d. per acre for crown lands; 12s. 8d. for clergy 
reserves, and 12s. 6d. for school lands—the two latter classes being often 
found in detatched lots in settled parts of the country. The price has not 
varied very considerably since that period. There are still vast wildernesses 
unsurveyed, 

Porvtation. The population of Canada East is estimated according to 
the mean of the calculation, by Colonel Taché, Mr. Cauchon, and Mr. Crof- 
ton, founded on previous censuses. The result shows a population of 768,334 
in Canada East, in 1848. The census for Canada West, for the same year, 
give 723,292 souls ; so that the population of the Province is about 1,491,626 
souls. The ratio of increase has been very different at different periods, ow- 
ing to the fluctuations of the volume of the stream of emigration. The fol- 
lowing figures will give some idea of the progress of population respectively, 
in the two sections :— 

CANADA EAST, 


In 1825 .....+. 423,630 | In 1848 ....... 768,334 | Increase, 23 years 334,704 


At this rate the population of Eastern Canada will require about thirty 
years to double itself. 
CANADA WEST. 


In 1625 ....... 158,027 | In 1848 ....... 723,292 | Increase, 23 years 565,266 


So that in Western Canada the population doubled itself in about eleven 
years. It is obvious, however, that this method of estimating the increment 
of population, however appropriate for countries which depend entirely upon 
the natural mode of reproducing the species, is of little use in countries 
sparsely inhabited, and receiving their largest augmentation of population 
from without. The report gives the following comparative statement of the 


progress of population in ten years, in the two sections of the Province, in 
VOL, XXI.—NO, III. 19 
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Great Britain, and in the United States. Increase in Great Britain, from 
1831 to 1841, 1.11 per cent; in the United States, from 1830 to 1840, 3.26 
r cent; in Canada East, from 1834 to 1844, 8.18 per cent; in Canada 
est, from 1832 to 1842, 8.61 per cent. But this comparison is liable to 
the same observation which we have previously made. 

The per omnes of ns who are deaf and dumb, blind, and idiotic or 
lunatic, is, we believe, higher in Canada than in any part of the world—a 
fact, for which we have never heard any plausible reason assigned. From 
the report we glean the following figures: Of deaf and dumb in Canada 
East, 1 in every 1,011; in Canada West, 1 in every 1,699; and in the 
United States, 1 in every 2,482. Of blind in Canada East, 1 in every 1,328 ; 
Canada West, 1 in every 1,621; and in the United States, 1 in every 
2,482; and of lunatics and idiots there are in Canada East, 1 in every 
1,515; Canada West, 1 in every 968 ; and in the United States, 1 in every 
979. 

The proportion of all classes afflicted by any of these calamities, through- 
out Canada, is 1 in every 370, and in the United States, 1 every 533. 

The number of paupers in Canada East is set down at 1 in every 399 of 
the population in 1831, and 1 in every 151 in 1844—an increase which ap- 
pears quite unaccountable. In the State of New York, in 1835, the propor- 
tion was 1 in 318. In Canada West the paupers are but 1 in every 1,469. 
It must be observed, however, that these consist principally of the aged and 
infirm ; and except the monastic establishments of Canada East there is no 
public provision for the poor in Canada. In the United States, the persons 
put down as paupers, are, we believe, really living on the public provision ; 
and it is probable that the census does not include in this class those indigent 
persons supported by their friends and neighbors, who make up the entire 
number in Canada, It is evident, at any rate, that in this respect Canada 
has a great advantage over the much bepraised “Empire State,” on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence. As an encouragement to spinsters who may 
incline to try their fortune in Canada, we may mention that the proportion 
of the sexes throughout the country is about eighty-eight females to one 
hundred males, so that bating fresh importations, twelve gentlemen out of 
every hundred must be constrained to the desolate state of bachelorship. 
The statistics of schools and school attendance for Canada West—unfortu- 
nately there are none for Canada East—are perhaps the most pleasing part 
of the report. The Common Schools, which, in 1842, numbered only 927, 
had increased, in 1848, to 2,464; and the attendance of children under 
fourteen years of age, from 13 per cent of the entire number in 1842, to 
24.27 per cent in 1848. Or taking the children between the ages of tive 
and fifteen, the proportion of those who attended school increased from 22 
per cent in 1842, to over 42 per cent in 1848. If this exhibits a favorable 
degree of advance in intellectual culture, we have other items, which afford 


" encouraging proof of increasing material prosperity. Thus the male farm 


servants who, in 1842, were but 3,184, had increased in 1848 to 7,514— 
far more than double. “ This,” says the compiler of the report, “affords 
direct evidence of the ircreasing prosperity of the agricultural body of West- 
ern Canada.” It moreover furnishes an excellent demonstration of the inex- 
haustible field for successful emigration, which farm laborers may find in this 
country. It may safely be affirmed that every steady man of the large 
number who have thus been added to the population of farm servants, has 
a fair prospect of employing laborers on his own farm, in the course of a 
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moderate number of years. The increased number of females employed as 
domestic servants may also be looked on as a further indication of the same 
character. In 1842, the number of persons employed was one-seventh of all 
the unmarried females between the ages of fourteen and forty-five. In 1848, 
this proportion had increased to one-sixth. 

Reuigious Census. Under this head we have the following :— 














Chorch of Bathe :s.. vice ds ccc cedeedscceccdegesies bab aiiiig sosee 166,840 
Church of Scotland, Presbyterians. ...........0eeeeeeeenee 65,762 
Free church, Presbyterians .........0..cee see eeeeeeeceee brits 
Cee PIGRUVURIINEE, ooo cnc ccc eccccescccecccevcesens : 
ee 148,182 
Wesleyan Methodists...........+++0045 SOF OS PU ATAS 87,516 
pecans MERU a 55 05's ic 0's 68 6a encase oWeusdiee des 35,781 
PEI LES OP OPE OLIN OPE OP OPE FOE 14,505 
187,752 
CR I ooo Cac os SR ba baG hess Cec c Cade aeecadcones ch chu as 119,810 
Baptiste cic ccc cs ccvccccctecccsssceececcvesecssscesesscccesecs 28,053 
pe ET eee Pee Teer ee eT. Per ere Pee Eee ee 7,186 
NE ice an tnd 0db o.00 on Ke kebed au deinnanenseeeliecs« nbs oni 607,323 
A le RMR le ce Ra A ge iid oh Pete as 115,969 
NE leas i GE OS GAA WE AAI 723,292 


This enormous deficiency of nearly a sixth of the whole population, is 
partly accounted for in the remarks accompanying the census—25,000 not 
being returned at all in the religious head, and 80,000 being classed under 
the head of “ no creed or denomination.” In 1842, the deficiency amount- 
ed to 80,000. 

AGRICULTURAL AND oTnEeR PROPERTY. The information on this subject 
is principally to be found in the enumerations prepared for the purpose of 
local taxation in Canada West. We find in these returns an account of the cul- 
tivated lands, grist-mills, live stock, carriages, and other kinds of property assess- 
ed by the District Councils. The steady increase, for twenty-three years, with- 
out any considerable falling off, is highly instructive. We give the value of 
assessed property for every year, from 1825 to 1848, both inclusive :— 


£2,256,874 ; £2,409,064 ; £2,442,847 ; £2,579,083 ; £2,735,783 ; 
£2,929,269 ; £3,143,484 ; £3,415,822 ; £3,796,040 ; £3,918,712 ; 
£3,880,994 ; £4,605,103 ; £4,431,098 ; £4,282,544 ; £5,345,372 ; 
£5,607,426 + £6,269,398 ; £6,913,341 ; £7,155,324 ; £7,556,514 ; 
£7,778,917-; £8,236,677 ; £8,567,001. 


In the same time the number of grist-mills had increased from 232 to 
527, and of saw-mills from 394 to 1,489; the number of acres under culti- 
vation, from 535,212 to 2,673,820; of houses, from 8,876 to 42,957; and 
of horses, oxen, milch cows, and young cattle together, from 121,206 to 
481,417. 

The comparison of Canada West with the State of New York, in these 
particulars, is by no means calculated to encourage the erroneous impres- 
sions, for erroneous we have always considered them, of the superiority of 
of our neighbors on the south of the St. Lawrence. ‘From the census of the 
State of New York, for 1835—the latest land census we have at hand—we 
learn that, after two hundred and twenty-one years of settlement, New York 
had a population of 2,174,517 souls, and 9,655,426 acres of cultivated land 
one acre to every 44 of the population; whereas the census of Canada 
West, for 1848, shows that, after only seventy years settlement, we possess 
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the much r proportion of one acre to every 33 of the population, the 
quantity A ei abe lana being, as we have My, 2,073,820 to a popula- 
tion of 723,292. 

Let us now see how our wealth in cattle, &c., compares with that of our 
neighbors. According to the enumeration already given from the assess- 
ment rolls of the District Councils, the Western Canadians possess one head 
of cattle and horses ther, to every one and four-tenths of the popula- 
tion ; but this census, taken for the purpose of taxation, excludes all animals 
which are not taxed. The census returns of the commissioners, which in- 
clude the exempted classes, makes the number of neat cattle and horses 
717,234, instead of 481,417. As no one has any interest in exaggerating 
the return to the commissioners, while there is a manifest profit in diminish- 
ing the number of animals assessed for taxation, it is probable that the lar- 
ger return—besides the exempted classes—may include many animals not 
enumerated by the District Councils, and that it is the most correct. The 
census by the General Government of the United States, taken, we believe, 
merely for statistical purposes, gives 2,385,787 horses and neat cattle for the 
State of New York. That is nearly one head to every head of the population. 
Our own proportion, taking the census returns as the truth, is little nearer 
one head than the New York ratio; or taking the smaller return for assess- 
ment, is equal to one head for every one and three-quarters of the popula- 
tion. But New York has been settled two hundred and twenty years, and 
her farmers are the sons of flourishing men, who tilled the same land on 
which their sons reside: a great proportion of our farmers settled in the 
wilderness, with no other riches than stout arms, and resolute hearts. 

Here is another pleasing statement. The pleasure carriages in Upper 
Canada—in which none are included that are ever used for agricultural pur- 

were 587 in 1825, and 4,685 in 1847. The population had increased 
three-fold : the pleasure carriages eight-fold—a striking proof of augmented 
wealth and comfort. 

We have ourselves prepared many of these calculations. Mr. Crofton has 
provided the following to our hands, which strikingly sustains the remarks 
we have made relative to the supposed superiority of the United States. 

We give only so much of the table as will show the results: it is an ac- 
count of the crop in Canada West for 1847 :— 


Wheat. .......-+08. bush. 7,558,778 | Maize..............- bush. —-1,187,555 
Barley ....cccccccesecese 515,727 | Buckwheat ...........06: 432,573 
RS re GNOME TIN so occ se cevscnncnne 1,753,846 
died sn ccnkce 0s 446,293 | Potatoes............000- 4,751,831 


The value of this crop is estimated at £2,676,285 currency. Here is the 
comparison of the crops of Canada West, with those of the United States :— 


UNITED STATES, CANADA WEST. 
Quant, per inhabitant. Quant. per inhab’t. 


1840. 1847. = 1849. s«1847. 


MEG Go LS fo nL bs oa Be ot co cb uae bush. 4.96 5.50 6.62 10.45 
MOLI, Ui ea ee'es Veivau'es vcs vibes 0.25 0.98 2.12 0.71 
i a ed ee . ch wb baw aiee acts 4.21 8.09 9.85° 9.75 
Rye. iia Ga ae obiblin eRn 6.6606 as ban ena 1.09 1,42 0.60 0.62 
RIE EE RE PCS a 0.43 0.56 0.72 0.60 
NG ce asia wake bk ming) cabaw hae 68s 22.12 26.01 1.42 1.57 
ERR AES ES SR ie Pr oy oe 6.53 4.86 16.62 6.57 
as RE aS is ee BRK ke RSS No return. 2.45 2.42 


The following exhibits a comparison with States celebrated for their wheat 
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crops—the statement is for 1847 :—New York State raised five bushels to 
ok ean Pennsylvania seven ; Virginia ten; Ohio ten; Indiana eight ; 
Ca West, as we have seen, exceeded them all ; her produce being nearly 
ten and one-half busheis to each inhabitant. 

We have taken these calculations from Upper Canada, because the census 
of the Eastern part of the Province is not very reliable, and is, doubtless, 
considerably under the truth. We find, however, the whole produce of 
Canada East in bushels, for the year 1844, set down in the census of that 
period as 21,325,596—=30 bushels per unit of population. This is about 
one-fourth less per head than the produce of Canada West for 1842. This, 
we believe, is a much smaller difference between the produce of the two sec- 
tions of the Province than is generally supposed to exist. If it be remem- 
bered that the Eastern part of Canada comprises a large a who 
inhabit the bleak shores of the St. Lawrence, below Quebec, the far greater 
portion of the lumbering population, and the two largest cities, it will be 
evident that when opinions are compared with figures, the inferiority of the 
really good portions of Lower Canada is by no means borne out. But to 
arrive at a just poe of the truth, we must also remember the calam- 
itous visitation of the wheat fly, which, for several years before and after the 
date of our statement, (1844,) so cruelly disappointed the hopes of the Low- 
er Canadian farmer. Here are the statistics of this article of produce, for 
three different periods. For 1831, by Bouchette’s estimate, 3,404,756 bush- 
els of wheat ; for 1831, by census, 3,404,756 bushels ; for 1844, by census, 
942,835. The introduction of new seed, especially of Black Sea wheat, 
however, has, it is hoped, remedied this evil: it is, at any rate, well known 
that the wheat crops in Canada East, for the last three years, have been very 
much larger than for several years before. We have little doubt, that, with 
the stimulus which will be afforded to agriculture by the Portland Railway, 
running completely through the great wheat-producing country, on the 
banks of the Richelieu, the districts of St. Francis, Montreal, and Ottawa, 
will shortly be little behind the most favored parts of Upper Canada in 
weight of crop, as they certainly equal them in natural capacity, and excel 
them in nearness to market. 

Our European readers will probably be surprized to hear that Canada is a 
very large sugar-producing country. The manufacture of maple sugar in 
1848, in Canada West, according to the census of that year, was 3,764,243 
pounds, to which Mr. Crofton thinks 10 per cent should be added for omis- 
sions. This brings the crop up to 4,160,667 Ibs., or nearly six pounds to 
each individual—and we have specimens on our desk, which no one could 
distinguish from the best “lump.” Of wool there ware 2,339,756 lbs. pro- 
duced in 1848, which is an increase of more than 50 per cent in six years, 
Of tobacco, 1,865 lbs.; of flax, 41,599 lbs.; of beef and pork, 99,251 
barrels. 

Manuractures. We come now to manufactures ; premising that when 
we speak of United Canada, we take the imperfect census of Eastern Cana- 
da, as representing the statistics of that part of the Province. In the Uni- 
ted Province, then, there are 661 fulling and carding mills; 130 breweries ; 
174 distilleries ; 389 tanneries; 1,740 asheries; 10 paper mills; 19 trip 
hammers; 14 oil mills; and 9 nail factories. Besides these, there are, in 
Western Canada, 1 rope-walk ; 1 candle factory ; 1 cement mill; 1 salare- 
tus factory ; 8 soap factories ; 11 pail factories; 1 last factory ; 3 tobacco 
factories ; 2 steam-engine factories; 1 ship-yard; 3 potteries,; 1 vinegar 
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; 5 chair factories; 2 brick-yards; 1 ax factory; 6 plaster mills ; 
1 comb factory ; 10 shingle factories ; 67 woolen factories ; and 105 founderies. 
A very large number of these items are evidently much below the truth ; 
and returns of a like character, which are altogether omitted, might be made 
for Canada East. In fact, this statement is almost worthless. 

The following is the produce of some of these factories—all in Canada 
West :—Of falled cloth, 624,971 yards; of linen, 71,715 yards; flannel, 
1,295,172 yards. The total increase in the annual production of these arti- 
cles in six years, has been 664,141 yards—the increase being ve nearly 
equal to one yard for each individual of the population. The whole of the 
increment, however, has oceurred upon the woolen goods, as there is a con- 
rornens falling off in linens, which we have deducted, to arrive at the above 

res. 

Surprmye. On the water, “the progress of the nation” has been as sat- 
isfactory as on shore. Thus we find that the Upper Canada shipping 
amounted, in 1838, to 4,505 tons; in 1839, to 5,787 tons; and in 1840, 
to 8,629} tons. The tables go no farther than that year; but there is every 
reason to suppose that the progress has been, at least, as rapid since. On 
the canals a new class of steamers has been made to supersede the old 500 
barrel vessels ; and cargoes of 2,800, or 3,000 barrels of flour may now be 
conveyed from Chicago to the ocean—a distance of 1,500 miles—without 
breaking bulk, so that there is every reason to look for a greatly increased 
trade in this department. 

Revenve. Since the union the net revenue of the Province has been as 
follows :—For 1842, £365,505 ; 1843, £320,987 ; 1844, £514,783 ; 1845, 
£524,366 ; 1846, £512,993; 1847, £506,826. The customs in the first 
ear of this period amounted to £265,386 ; they reached their highest point 
in 1844, when they were £429,722 ; and declined to £381,063 in 1847, 
the last year given in the report. The impost of 1 per cent on the ecircula- 
tion of the notes of chartered banks, rose pretty steadily, except in the year 
1843, from £10,277 in 1842, to £16,006 in 1847. Another branch of our 
revenue, which every Canadian must regard with great anxiety, is that de- 
rived from our publie works. The table of revenue affords us pleasing 
grounds for believing that our hopes from these most important enterprises 
will not prove vain. The net revenue from tolls, in 1842, was £16,369 ; 
and it had risen, in 1847, to £42,557. The gross revenue—a better crite- 
rion of the amount of traffic on these gigantic highways—presents a still 
more encouraging statement. There was, as will be seen, a slight decrease 
in 1845; but on the whole, the progress of receipts since 1842, has been 
large and steady. Here follow the figures for each year, from 1842 to 
1847, both inclusive—£24,232 ; £34,604; £44,429; £41,039; £61,486 ; 
£83,335. This increase is far more rapid than in any five years in which a 
fair comparison can be made with the New York canals, and fully bears out 
the wisdom of those by whose enterprise our public works were set on foot. 
Our canals are not yet finished, and the class of vessels for which they are 
intended, could only commence their trips in the last year of this period, 
Under these circumstances, let us compare the progressive increment of our 
tolls, with those of New York State, for a period of six years after the Erie 
Canal—the rest are too inconsiderable to be of consequence in the calcula- 
tion——had been seventeen years in operation. In 1837 the New York State 
tolls amounted to $1,293,129; and in 1842 to $1,749,204==36 per cent 
increase in six years. Our own tolls, according to the figures given above, 
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increased at the rate of 240 per cent in the same length of time. But this 
statement. affords'a very inadequate comparison, for during the period we 
have taken, the New York State works were in full operation, whereas some 
of the principal Canadian works only began to yield a revenue at different 
dates during the period. For example, we have only five years’ revenue of 
the Welland Canal, which yielded more than one-third of the whole reve- 
nue in 1847; only three years of the Beauharnois Canal, which yielded last 

ear £3,959 ; and only one year’s revenue from the Williamsburg Canal. 

e understand there is a considerable increase in the tolls of 1848. 

Pusiic Dest. It is worth while to compare the revenue of these works 
with the obligations of the Province to the public creditor. The interest on 
the whole Provincial debt in 1847, was £148,264. We have seen that the 
public works in the same year yielded £42,557 of net revenue; the enor- 
mous difference between that sum and the gross receipts arising from the 
deduction of £31,307, for repairs. This is an unusual charge, and should 
not of course be made to fall upon one year. That item, on an average of 
the six years, which is the only fair manner of arriving at the actual net 
revenue, was but £10,500. These figures show that our public works would 
average net profits, at the same rate of gross receipts as in 1847, of £63,364 
==42 per cent of the entire interest on the public debt. In spite of all the 
ridicule which has been thrown upon these works, and upon their author 
—in spite of all the grumbling.of some of the ultra Lower Canadians, of 
French origin, as to the debt which has been created. by their construction, 
it is every year made more manifest that our public works will shortly yield 
a surplus revenue, which the present malcontents will be very happy to 
share. It is very instructive with reference to this subject, to remember that 
the Chambly Canal—the only one entirely unconnected with Canada West 
—is the only one which does not yield a revenue, and that this work is a 
yearly expense to the Province of about £200. 

The taxes paid by the people of Canada for the purposes of the Provin- 
cial Government, is comprised in the following items. Customs, excise, 
light-house and tonnage duties, bank imposts, militia commissions, and va- 
rious fines and forfeitures. 

The whole of these amount to £429,044 per annum ; about 5s, 8d. per 
head. 

Exports anp imports. There is some difficulty in comparing the ex- 
tent of our over sea trade, with that which is transacted with the United 
States, owing to the different manner in which the quantities are respectively 
estimated. 

In 1848, there was here as elsewhere a very great falling off in almost 
every description of business, so that neither our imports nor exports by sea 
equalled in value those of any preceding year since 1843. The actual value 
of exports by sea, in currency, as given in the official tables for 1848, is 
£1,749,167, which is less by £831,125 than in the preceding year ; but no. 
doubt a portion of this difference is to be imputed to the lower prices of all 
kinds of articles. The reduction in the value of exportations is, in round 
numbers, about 33 per cent, and the reduction in prices appears from a rough 
inspection of the tables in the Broker’s Annual Circular, to account for 10 
to 15 per cent of this difference. On the other hand, the exportation to the 
United States has greatly increased since 1847 ;— 
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Flour in 1847........... £24,722 9 
Butter “ . 


83,451 15 


15,723 15 
63,127 5 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9,421 15 0 





£62,590 15 3 £464,591 5 10 


If we add 15 per cent to this, to represent the difference in values, caused 
by lower prices in 1848, we shall have a total increase of southern trade 
equal to £462,301 currency. Let us see, then, what may fairly be set down 
as the whole decrease, in quantity, of our exports last year. The apparent 
decrease by sea, reckoning in value, was £831,215: less, for decreased pri- 
ces, at say, 11 per cent on the whole export of 1847, £294,841—<for actual 

, a8 representing quantity, £536,284 ; increased export to the Uni- 
ted States, £462,301; will leave for the actual diminution of the trade of 
the whole Province as representing quantity, only £73,983, For the exports 
of Canadian goods to the United States, we have taken the American Cus- 
toms returns of goods entered there. It is certain, however, that this must 
be very far below the true value. The returns from our own custom-house 
is as follows, for 1848 :-— 

£159,551 6 5& 

454,350 0 9 

54,243 7 6 

104,287 10 8 

4 


£772,482 5 


“ And to this,” says Mr. Crofton, “ we might add a very liberal per cent- 
age ; for, on the most minute inquiry among persons capable of forming an 
estimate on such matters, it has been universally asserted that many of the 
articles, particularly lumber, are far underrated, pine lumber especially ; we 
have certain returns from several saw-mills in Upper Canada, by which it 
appears that even in those which have given in the quantity manufactured, 
the produce was upwards of 200,000,000 of feet, and as the consumption 
does not equal one-half of that amount, we have nearly double the quantity 
stated for export, that is, allowing the produce of the Lower Canada saw- 
mills to balance the quantity exported by sea.” 

We have yet to add the fisheries. We shall then have the following ac- 
count of our exports, for 1848 :— 

Maes tas doen, wide csheceneesyednvsevecesttesieee £1,749,167 


F Ser not included. 91,252 
To United States 772,482 


£2,612,851 


The imports by sea, in 1848, were £2,107,264 currency, to which are to 
be added the imports from the United States. 

We shall conclude this review by a statement of the quantities of several 
articles of general consumption, imported into Canada; it fully bears out 
the remark of Mr. Crofton, that “in no country do the agricultural classes 
enjoy a greater degree of comfort, or are liable to fewer privations.” Of 
sugar and molasses, there were imported, in 1847, 20,673,389 lbs.; add 
maple sugar, 6,463,845 lbs..-27,137,234 lbs.; or nearly 181 Ibs. to each 
person, besides the large quantity which is believed to be smuggled. Of 
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coffee, 1,101,621 Ibs. paid duty in 1847, and 1,018,803 Ibs. in 184811 oz. 
per head. Of tea, the average quantity which pays duty annually, is esti- 
mated at 2,817,440 lbs., and the smuggled at 432,560 lbs.==3,750,009 Ibs. 
=to 2 Ibs. 4 oz. per head. The importations of foreign coffee and tea, in 
the United States, as quoted in the appendix from the report of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury to the United States, was, in 1848 respectively—coffee, 
8,200,000 Ibs.==nearly 6} oz. per head; and tea, 6,217,111 lbs.—=nearly 
5 oz. per head. The quantity of wine and spirits which paid duty in Can- 
ada, in 1847, was 553,849 gallons, with 2,134,721 gallons of whiskey dis- 
tilled in the country ; and in 1848, 392,580 gallons, with 1,905,150 gallons 
of whiskey distilled in the country. The average of the two years is, there- 
fore, 1;'; gallons per head, men, women, and children—an indication of tol- 
erably hard throttles in Canada. 

The compilation of these figures and calculations have occupied many 
hours of labor, even to the writer who has prepared them in their present 
state, after the greater portion of the facts had been collected and digested 
in the report of the Statistical Board ; but it has been to us, at least, a labor 
of love. For it is too much the fashion, not only among our neighbors on 
the other side of the lines; nor of strangers who pay us a passing visit—it 
is too much our own fashion to be perpetually depreciating the country in 
which we live. Hence, the very natural shyness of persons who, desiring to 
leave England for some country of better promise, avoid Canada, lest their 
prospects should be deteriorated rather than improved—hence the difficulty 
of obtaining capital for works, which need only be understood, to command 
an affluence of money seeking profitable investment—hence much of that 
yearning for a new state of political existence, which, when magnified by dis- 
tance, alarms the capitalist still more, lest his funds, if invested here, should 
be dissipated by intestine commotions. Nothing can be more conducive to 
our prosperity and advancement, than a well-founded confidence on our own 
part, that we are, in spite of occasional reverses, prosperous and advancing, 
and the diffusion among strangers of that information, which will create a 
general opinion of a similar character abroad. Lord Sydenham, in one of 
his letters, remarking on his reasons for preferring Kingston to Montreal, 
concludes thus :—* Besides, there is no pleasure in working for fellows who 
are always wanting to cut each other’s throats.” If we can convince the 
world that there is no danger of having one’s throat cut in Canada, and a 
certainty that the property brought here, with judicious management, will 
shortly beeome ten-fold, we shall soon find Canada a favorite place of settle- 
ment ; and the publication of such facts as we have given above, are the 
best means of producing this conviction. 
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Art. ¥1.—COMMERCIAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XVIII, 


THE CITY OF TROY, N. Y., AND THE TRADE OF THE NEW YORK CANALS AND THE 
HUDSON RIVER, 


Aw article on the “Commerce, Manufactures, and Resources of Troy,” 
was published in the June number of the Merchants’ M gazine for 1846, 
Vol. XIV. Early in 1848 an article was prepared and published in a daily 
paper, intended to be in continuation of the commercial statistics of Troy, as 
connected with the canals, and as given in the former for the year 1847. 
In June, 1848, a further article was prepared, and also published in a daily 
paper, on the “ River Commerce of Troy and Albany.” These papers were 
all furnished by the same hand, the present writer. 

A writer in the July number of the Merchants’ Magazine for the present 
year, in an article entitled “ The City of Albany,” treats, among other things, 
of “the State canals,” bringing down their business to the close of the year 
1847. So far as his statements extend, the trade of the canals is correctly and 
truly given. Having omitted, however, to state that that trade, at the termin- 
ation of the canals, is divided between the two cities, or in any manner to refer 
to its connection with Troy, an inference is broadly given, unjust to the one, 
and not quite warranted by facts, of the other city. Justice to both cities, 
and to the readers of the ‘Merchants Magazine, suggests this as a fit occa- 
sion to give such extracts from the newspaper articles referred to, as shall set 
the matter right, and leave no room for misapprehension. 

By a wise forecast in the construction of the canals, two markets were 
opened at their intersection with the Hudson, and where all transhipments 
to the seaboard must be made, to all interested in the business of them. 
A spirited and active competition for a participation in this trade, has conse- 
quently existed from the completion of the canals, but it is believed to have 
been an honorable and healthy one. While transport charges and mercan- 
tile profits have been reduced, thus essentially benefitting the vast country 
employing the canals, west and north, no doubt the growth and prosperity 
of both cities have been very much advanced by it. 

Before proceeding to the extratts, it may be proper to state, for the bene- 
fit of such readers as may be unacquainted with the local situation of the 
two cities, that Troy is situated at the head of the natwral navigation of the 
Hudson ; the navigation is continued by means of a dam and hft lock only 
four miles above, to Waterford, in Saratoga county ; that Albany stands six 
miles below Troy; that the State canals all terminate in, and are lateral to, 
the Erie Canal, except the Champlain; that the Erie and Champlain ter- 
minate in a Junction Canal, a short distance above Troy; that the Junction 
Canal connects with the river by two terminations, one at West Troy, the 
other at Albany ; that West Troy has grown up on the business of the canals 
centering at Troy; is separated from it only by the river, some eighty rods 
wide, and is essentially, in all business interests, a part of Troy ; and that 
the claim of Troy for the canal trade of this point, is undisputed. 

But to the extracts :— 

New York may well be proud of her canals, and of the rich results 
of her canal policy. She now only requires to engraft upon those improve- 
ments a general railroad system, which shall embrace every important 
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thoroughfare in the State, before it is considered complete, to assure to her- 
self, through all coming time, that ascendancy in the commerce of the coun- 
try, for which her natural position so eminently fits her. Railways afford 
the means of rapid travel and transport, which the —— spirit of the 
age now demands, and for which nothing else can provide. Let legislative 
sanction be freely given to private enterprise, and the time is not distant 
when this State shall become an example to others in railway advantages 
and enterprise, as she long has been in fei canal system. 

The citizens of Troy cannot be indifferent to these statistics. Their in- 
terests are interwoven with those of the canals. The rapid growth and 
prosperity of the city has mainly resulted from the advantages of these chan- 
nels of trade. It is ground of encouragement to note the constantly in- 
creasing canal business of the city, and the successful competition she is en- 
abled to maintain with other older and more populous markets, in the canal 
trade of the State. 

The following statements are gathered from the returns made to the 
Canal Department of the Controller’s office, and their correctness are en- 
titled to entire confidence :— 


BUSINESS OF THE NEW YORK CANALS FOR 1847—CANAL TOLLS. 
The amount received for tolls, fines, and penalties, from the canals of this 





State, during the season of 1847, Was..........ceeeeseeeesceeeecs $3,635,380 
IE 9 es ea eek none badeae ben ee 2,956,121 
SE ON VON OE CON ok vies wagcd ss Gan ohee nee s asensviens $679,259 
Of this amount there was received from the— 
We CE ss och nn Ke oie $3,333,347 Excess over 1846......... $384,072 
Champlain Canal........ 120,098 9 wT eae tanen 12,003 
Amount of tolls, &c., received in 1847 at— 
WR cosccoscccecs $350,366 —§ Excess over 1846......... $11,727 
Mes ikscccscccceae 858,133 - Wa ig gan awe 94,581 
ee 129 444 * Oi OS kanes 89,706 
Aggregate tolls collected at 
tide-water............ $837,948 « saa Eee ee $196,014 


CANAL TRADE AT TIDE-WATER, 


Number of canal boats cleared at each office, each clearance denoting an 
arrival and departure :— 
West Troy. $11,630 | Albany... $12,637 | New York.. $1,560 | Total..... $25,827 


West Troy. Albany. New York, 

Tonnage of property arrived.......... 853,783 855,150 240,812 
, " Sent UP... ..s000- 162,335 120,462 46,964 
Value “ RITINOR: cixin:cisne Ge $37,528,174 $84,887,812 $14,558,882 
ste = BEDE UP. ...cerere 36,326,341 27,412,384 14,240,051 


All boats arriving at tide-water are required by law to report at the 
place where they enter the river, consequently, those discharging at New 
York are included in the returns either of West Troy, or Albany, and there- 
fore are twice reported. 

It should be remarked, in reference to the number of canal boats navi- 
gating the canals during the year 1847, that there were added in that year 
1,500 new boats to the canal tonnage, averaging about 80 tons each. This 
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equals the tonnage of all the boats registered on the canals in 1844, The 
comparative capacity of new and old boats now in service, will be shown by 
the fact that those navigating the canals in the latter year averaged but about 
65 tons. 

To ascertain the comparative quantity and value of all the property 
arriving and departing from West Troy, and from Albany, let one-half of 
that entered and cleared at New York, which is not already included in the 
collector’s returns of those two places, be added to each. It is believed 
capable of demonstration, that at least three-fourths of all the property en- 
tered and cleared at New York, passes from and into the canal at West 
Troy; in computing it, therefore, at one-half, the trade of Troy is under- 
valued, at_ the expense of Albany. But it is intended to make no claims 
upon the New York canal trade, that can in any quarter be questioned. 

To exhibit the aggregate of the canal trade of 1847, at tide-water, I 
proceed to classify and add together the returns already stated :— 











Tons, 

Property arrived at West Troy... ........0.0eeee05 853,788 

“ . BD ae oii d's dniivis ache cutee 855,150 
1,708,938 

sent up at West Troy ........... seskeahe 162,335 

. sg Albany...... CCAR Aa wibaee ve 120,462 

. " WO BOE i cn escanecasceseses 46,964 
$29,761 
MENGE as oaks Connkgeedoes ca acesk csc cueeadisukerees 2,038,694 
Property arrived and cleared in 1846.............0cceeeeseeeeeees 1,362,313 
Increase of 1847...........+5 boon nsen aedecesa passe se cea 676,381 

Value of property arrived at West Troy............ $37,528,174 

- * on ees osccrcnnas 84,887,812 
——_— $72,365,986 

. “f sent up at West Troy............. 36,826,341 

” a - UN esdeeencecens 27,412,384 

. * oS re 14,240,051 
—_ 77,978,776 
BUEN. « Shaun Hees Sts sKhvhs siebeassanhoads toadeesossave $150,344,762 
Value of property arrived and cleared in 1846...........+0..00008 115,732,680 
Increase of 1847........ iin nbhddtheancs cedecscuubassaness $34,612,082 
The number of boats cleared at tide-water has already been stated at 25,827 
SA Det CURR CE Wet COR ose'n. is. 6:56 6 90s ov oe dee vases esdees 25,827 
Total of arrivals and departures.............00seeeeeeeees 51,654 


It may lead to a more just appreciation of the magnitude of this trade, 
to remark, that it exceeds, in a small amount, the greatly increased export 
trade of the United States for the same year, and considerably exceeds the 
ordinary amount of its external import, or export commerce. 


SUBDIVISION AND COMPARISON BETWEEN TROY AND ALBANY—ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES, 








West Troy. Albany. 
Number of boats cleared............... 11,630 12,68 
New York clearances, one-half to each. . 780 780 
——. 12,410 — 18,417 
A ins bon chtncnyssdncad 12,410 13,417 
ia ae ot kin cc c¥gh ot vane ces 24,820 26,834 
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West Troy. Albany. 

Property afrived.........ssesecsescesccccececee sOOD8 853,783 855,150 

ba sent up. ee 162,835 120,462 

“ “ from New York, one-half to each....... ‘ 23,482 23,482 

ee ae eV ui ahs «vn é as 60.0 anbuwsbikaw 1,039,600 999,094 

West Troy. Albany. 

Property MIP os kd cn cas caee os BY Pegi eat value $37,528,174 $384,837 B12 

sent u BBs ccisen ewes oversee vesevecscec sie ; 86,326,341 27,412,384 

“ from. Ne ew ‘York, one-half to each... 7,120,026 7,120,026 

A ire a ae WG as 6k how 6 ve Shae eka ows $80,974,541 $69,370,221 

Tene Oe ON I oi ic is aon hina 06 cia oh ci rewne $350,366 $358,133 
Received at New York for property moving on the ca- 

WAM ONO-DAI t0 COCKS... ccc ccc we ee ccccccesess 64,722 64,722 

iis. Fics 5 dis iow da cesic si Saaiaa’s $415,088 $422,855 


It will be observed that while Troy has, in the comparison, enjoyed twelve 
per cent more in value, and 40,000 tons in tonnage of this trade, Albany has 
cleared 1,000 more of boats. This shows that lumber, and other cheap and 
bulky property, has tended to the latter market, while the more valuable 
trade of the country has tended to the former. As tolls bear more relation 
to tonnage than to value, it shows also how a greater amount has been col- 
lected on the trade of the least value. 

To estimate that one-half of the property entered and cleared at New 
York may have left and entered the canal at Albany, as has already been 
done, is a stretch of liberality that the citizens of Troy may not justify ; but 
full faith to these statements is challenged, wherever they may be read, and 
the facts bearing on this point are not as well known abroad as at home ; 
the fair claims of Troy, therefore, have not been insisted on. Every one in- 
terested may draw his own conclusions. But Troy, indeed, as constituting 
the market at the head of tide-water navigation, and connected with the 
canal trade of this region, can well afford to be liberal in such estimates. 
Her superior advantages in competing for that trade, are more and more 
firmly established by the results of every advancing year. 

Grain and flour being the staple productions of the Northern and Western 
States, constitute the largest items of the transport trade of the canals. In 
1847, the quantities of wheat, corn, and flour, received by the canals at 
Albany and Troy, respectively, were as follows :— 


Wheat received at Troy.bush. 2,609,951; Corn received at Troy....bush. 3,025,576 








Albany... 1,296,625) “ “ Albany..... 2,995,563 

| — 

Excess in favor of Troy....... 1,818,826 | Excess in favor of Troy....... 80,013 
Flour setatiia at ge Kaw ba eee bbls. 2,876,675 
" Troy... pesca kai bax See 
Excess in favor of Albany........2.... 801,628 


While Troy, by her greater amount of machinery and hydraulic privileges, 
commands much the largest trade in grain, receiving in wheat, in that year, 
more than double the quantity of Albany, the latter is the largest market for 
manufactured flour. 

The item next in importance in the canal trade, is lumber. Having no 
data to give the comparative arrivals at both cities, the receipts at Troy, of 
the leading articles of that production, is given for 1847. Albany, no doubt, 
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enjoys the greater half of that trade, and her receipts, consequently, must 
have been somewhat larger than those of Troy :— 


Boards and scantlings arrived at Titi ssoneresess feet 152,898,700 










Timber, abbwisa0kes 1,054,100 ; 
Staves, * Pines éhban ccs 17,986,100 3 
_— . oT ws Whee Keane's M. 43,421 4 
~~ ” ee eeeer tees cords 13,470 : ae 
A i pare Oe eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee tons $23,561 BS 
Total value..... ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee tener eee eeeeee $4,861,201 ‘3 
We now come to the extracts from the last paper referred to in the intro- 4 
duction. 3 
RIVER COMMERCE OF TROY AND ALBANY. a 





The navigation and commerce of Troy and Albany, passing down and 
up the Hudson River, to and from the city of New York, and intermediate 
ports, during the season of 1847, estimated from the best data extant, was 
as follows :— 







RIVER COMMERCE OF TROY, 


From statistics carefully taken by competent persons, and from reliable 
sources, there were found to be, in the season of 1844, the following number 
of vessels, trading to and from Troy, and navigating the river during the 
season of navigation :— 












































8 Passenger steamers, owned in Troy........+-+..- .tons 4,028 

} 10 Towing steamers, partly owned in Troy............6. 2,775 
f 24 Freight barges, owned in Troy Wevotuedes idsbuegedue 7,256 4 
TU Minsted Veemnla, “ @ cevedecccvcduce eevee 6,258 — 
i — ? 
‘ 119 Vessels, total tons,........... i ling ei ce ehh o: cbs a 20,312 g 
? There were trading to Troy, foreign vessels, in the same season, as fol- q 
if lows :— q 
it CD NN 5 ai b58 ER SS i tons 655 E 
ia 20 Freight barges............. oo obabbe.bage euetudensss 2,533 3 
uy Re i aia a his bk Bk 06h nie b014 08 bb i0 05d: aba, 24,716 
iF 280 Foreign vessels, total toms... .........0cceeceeceenes 27,904 

‘ 119 American vessels, total tons. ...... 0.0.00 ec ee ee eeees 20,312 
i DAW. dascsisiensnsetbciees sa heal Aas sia 48,216 
; Similar statistics taken in 1841, entitled to equal confidence, furnish the 
i following tonnage for that year, viz :— 

Ht Passenger steamers......... 1,505 tons, increase to 1844, as above, 150 per cent, 

Towing steamers .......... 2,355 1844, “ 19 " 

ay Freight barges............. 4,736 “ ° 1844, “ os 
4 Masted vessel..........-45 5,460 “ “ 1844, “ 15 “ i 

be | Foreign freight barges...... 125 “ ™ 1844, “ 1,800 “ : 

; “ _ masted vessels..... 13,390 “ sa 1844, “ G4°.* : 





a In estimating the freight transported, the passenger and towing steamers 
; are excluded, because the amount would be comparatively trifling, and no 
sufficient data is at hand to ascertain it. On this river freights are chiefly 
laded in barges and sail vessels. These are generally capable of carrying a 
much greater tonnage than their measurement indicates, but as a portion 
of the season they may not be fully loaded, it is deemed fair to compute 
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their average freights as only equal to the measured tonnage. This will al- 
so sufficiently provide for equalizing the freights up and down the river, as 
is done in this estimate, when it is well known that the exports down fur- 
nish a much greater tonnage than the imports up. Averaging the exports and 
imports at the admeasured tonnage is deemed to be within the truth on this 
point. It has been found that freight barges, towed by steamers, as they are in 
this navigation, averaging thirty trips a season, and sailing vessels sixteen. 
Foreign freight. barges were estimated to have made three trips each to this 
port, in 1844, and it is believed to be entirely safs to estimate the trips of for- 
eign sailing vessels at two in a season. 

In 1843, the number of canal boats entered and cleared at the collector's 
office at West Troy, the office for this port, and passing into and out of the 
river at this point, was 15,347, of which it was estimated that 350 proceed- 
ed to New York without transhipment here, transporting up and down, 
42,000 tons of freight. The average tonnage of these boats was then 60 
tons. It has now risen to 80, or more. In 1847 the number of boats en- 
tering the river, and departing from it, at West Troy, was 24,820. Adopt- 
ing the same proportion for the number that went through to New York, 
we have 565 boats, and at their increased capacity, 91,700 tons of freight. 
The proportion of boats going through has materially increased, however, 
since the former period, and this estimate should justly be stated at a larger 
amount—say 150,000 tons, 

Upon the foregoing data, and computing the increase upon the tonnage 
during the three years from 1844 to 1847, at the same ratio that it has been 
ascertained to have been for the same period from 1841 to 1844, we find 
24 freight barges in 1844— 











IEE ic SbWs 6 Fees 600d tbs dee cnseaes tons 7,256 
re den edlgie 204% enenseees ee 7,256 
Total imports and exports...... otiebe dence 14,512 

At thirty trips each........... OP ar ee Me 435,360 
77 sailing vessels, in 1844, imported.......... as 6,253 
" “ WRIOG, oe eens chic { 6,258 
Total imports and exports............+06+ 12,506 

At CimROG IPTG OAM. oo coos os cabs on co. cess ncsine de 200,096 
20 foreign freight barges, in 1844, imported..... 2,533 
. 3 exported..... 2,533 
Total imports and exports.......... eeedee 5,066 

At three trips each.............. erro, eee eee 15,198 
256 foreign sailing vessels, in 1844, imported.... 24,716 
« “ exported..... 24,716 
Total imports and exports....... dees aces 49,432 

At two trips each... .......cecv ee see Ma wisth ea Wisin er 98,864 

350 canal boats, through, in 1844...... edible daenié’s 044 P 42,000 

OEE TE NOG ain aa. 0 0-0 4c: bf GREKR OAM ORA his kn 6 66.6 5.8 791,518 


For the amount of tonnage in 1847, say freight barges in 1844, 435,360 
tons, at 76 per cent advance... .ccceeeeetsrecccenccccccteves 761,880 
Sailing vessels in 1844, 200,096 tons, at 15 per cent advance........... 230,110 
Foreign freight barges in 1844, 15,198 tons. [As this kind of freighting 
had but a small beginning in 1841, and the increase to 1844, being over 
1,800 per cent, affords no just criterion of the subsequent growth, 100 
per cent only is added.] ............ Udlke oR twine ed ceecelp tes cocdien 80,396 
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Foreign vessels in 1846, 98,864 tons, at 84 per cent advance. ... 181,810 

Canal boats, RUM ee oa le a 15€,000 
TE te BGT od ov os cancers ee oa bcd ve Ome 1,854,196 


The canal returns of the State for 1847, show, as has already been stated, 
a total of property arrived and departed at West Troy of 1,039,000 tons. 
When it is recollected that the chief part of this tonnage is only tranship- 
ped at Troy, and goes through to New York for a market, or comes from 
that port for the interior, it must be seen that the above estimate is low. It 
claims but about 35 per cent of the transit business of the place, for the 
large amount of tonnage received and distributed at this point, for the trade 
by railways, and of the sections east and north that yet depend upon land 

for their transport. 

This estimate has been submitted to experienced and judicious gentlemen, 
jong connected with the business of the Hudson and the canals, who coneur 
in the opinion that the resulting amount of the river freights as here indica- 
ted, is moderate, probably below the actual amount, and that it is entitled 
to confidence. The number of river vessels owned at Troy, and employed 
in its navigation, has been much increased since 1844. We have seen that 
it was then 119. It is believed to have been near 200, in 1847. 

The value of the property constituting this tonnage may be very nearly 
approximated by applying to it the ascertained result of the canal tonnage 
of 1847, arrived and departed here. The value of 1,039,000 tons passed 
into and out of the river at West Troy, was found to be $80,974,541. At 
the same ratio of value to tonnage on the 1,354,196 tons of tonnage, gives 
$104,000,000, as the value of the transit trade of Troy, moving upon the 
Hudson River in 1847. 


RIVER COMMERCE OF ALBANY, 


Applying the same ratio of river commerce to the canal trade of Albany, 
as furnished by the returns of the canal department of the Controller's office, 
for the year 1847, will give as follows:—The canal tonnage entered and 
cleared at the Albany collector's office was 999,094 tons ; the value $69,370,221. 
The ratio of canal to river trade as estimated for Troy, both as to tonnage 
and value, gives 1,300,000 tons, and a value of $90,000,000, for the river 
commerce of that port. But as we find by the canal returns referred to, 
that the number of boats entered and cleared at Albany, in 1847, was 2,014 
more than at West Troy, it appears certain that more lumber, and other 
cheap and bulky property, must have tended to that market, than to Troy. 
Such property requires more of the capacity of vessels navigating the river, 
in proportion to its value, and when transhipped pays freight by measure- 
ment more generally than by weight. This would go to show a greater re- 
quirement for river craft at Albany than at Troy. A due regard to this fact 
seems to justify a larger estimate than the canal returns indicate. To meet 
this view of the case, it is deemed but just to allow for the river trade of that 
port a tonnage of 1,400,000 tons, and a value of $96,000,000, 


THE WHOLE RIVER COMMERCE OF TROY AND ALBANY, 


Thus, then, we find the whole trade of the Hudson River, from the two 
ports of Albany and Troy, to amount to TWO AND THREE-FOURTHS MIL- 
LIONS OF TONS, and a value of two HUNDRED MILLIONS of dollars. This 
is by no means a trade exclusive to the State of New York, but belongs to 
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the twelve to fifteen States of this Union, to which the Hudson River is the 
great thoroughfare connecting them with the seaports of the Atlantic, and 
the trade of foreign countries. 

Intimately connected with the latter branch of this subject, are the delays 
and dangers in the navigation of the upper part of the Hudson River. The 
following estimates on this point, extracted also from the same article, relate 
solely to the obstructions within a few miles of Albany, known as the Over- 
slaugh. Other shoals, of less magnitude, exist in this portion of the river. 
Enough is exhibited in what follows, to show the urgency of the demand 
upon the General Government for aid in improving the navigation. No 
other public highway in the Union ean be more strictly national in its char- 
acter. No other claim upen the public treasury can be stronger, or more 
just, 


DETENTIONS AT THE OVERSLAUGH. 


One of the oldest and most experienced forwarding merchants of Troy, 
a gentleman entitled to the highest confidence, estimates, that by the shoal 
water on the bars known as the Overslaugh, freight barges, towed by steam, 
are detained an average of one tide, or twelve hours each trip; and that 
sailing vessels are obliged to lay there an average of three days, each way, 
making six days in each trip during the season. He estimates the loss or 
damage for such detentions at $20 per day for barges, and $10 for sail ves- 
sels, These estimates appear to be reasonable and moderate, and worthy of 
adoption. 

Referring, then, to the statistics of 1844, before given, and adopting the 
number of vessels of that date, gives— 


780 trips of freight barges, 12 hours’ detention each trip, equals 380 days, 








od oy sons nic ohs cieesc es tM ENE Bp: $7,800 
1,944 trips of sailing vessels, 6 days’ detention each trip, is 11,664 days, 
BE BLU. IK. «ins nice sm Heno es iin bin Sinnck pens ow Nite cainld aide aidan esr hiale 116,640 
on cds nad ida ies nenk oe ndgetn. debe «ebm suckin $124,440 
Add for the detentions to the Albany navigation, upon the proportion of 
its estimated tonnage, of 1,400,000 tons..........ceeeceewseeeceees 129,049 
MIE DR BF GN. 8 Soo oss hea tas a snesinrces $253,489 


This, it will be perceived, refers only to the navigation of freight vessels, 
as they were in 1844: and yet amounts to no less a sum than a quarter of 
a million of dollars. When we add to this the increase of business, and the 
cost of these delays to the numerous passage and towing steamers, with 
which the river is literally and daily thronged, and the losses and sacrifices of 
the hundreds of thousands of passengers they transport, which may be safely 
estimated at an equal, if not a larger amount, we have the enormous sum of 
half a million of dollars, annually suffered by this trade from this cause alone. 
This is a tax imposed upon all the people in the several States, concerned in 
this navigation, whether directly, or remotely connected with it. An appro- 
priation by government, to the amount of one year’s loss, would go far to re- 
move, permanently, all the obstructions causing it. 
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Art, VI—COMMON CARRIERS.* 


Tuere is scarcely any department of the law which is more important, at 

the present day, than that relating to obligations of those to whom are en- 
trusted the property of individuals for transportation from place to place, 
and yet we are surprised to learn, from the preface of Mr. Angell to the vol- 
ume before us, that since the work of Jeremy, in 1815, and that of Jones, 
in 1827, no book has been published which was devoted entirely to its ex- 
position. The author remarks, that “the late learned Justice Story, in his 
well-known and highly-valued ‘Commentaries on the Law of Bailments,’ 
has indeed treated upon the subject, but then he has done so by considering 
it only as a branch of his general subjects ; and of course his exposition of 
the law of carriers is not nearly so comprehensive and satisfactory as it would 
have been, had he considered it independently, or by itself.” 

To a general reader, not a lawyer, there is much in the cases, on this sub- 
ject, to interest. Scarce an aceident occurs on any of our waters, whether 
by explosion, fire, or collision, that the circumstances are not all subsequent- 
ly reviewed in the courts, upon a suit brought to reeover the value of goods 
or specie, sacrificed by alleged negligence on the part of the carrier. In a 
recent case in the Superior Court of the United States, growing out of the 
loss of the Lexington, by fire, in Long Island Sound, Mr. Webster drew a 
graphic and impressive picture of the scene on board the burning boat, the 
frightful shrieks of the passengers, calling to their friends and relations, and 
the crew, appalled by the awful scene, losing all presence of mind, and be- 
coming themselves the first victims to the catastrophe. 

The general obligations of proprietors of public conveyances, in this re- 
spect, are pretty well understood ; but there is great diversity in the decis- 
ions as to how far a carrier may limit his liability by general notices. 


“There never have been many questions, and but few, comparatively, are likely 
to arise, upon the interpretation of positive or express contracts entered into for 
the transportation of goods. Many of the questions which have, of late years, 
in England, engaged the attention of courts, have been upon implied contracts, 
or upon the validity, obligation, and effect of the printed or written notices given 
by common carriers, in the course of their public employment, and posted up and 
distributed, which announced that the carrier would not be accountable for prop- 
erty of more than a specified value, unless the owner had insured and paid an ad- 
ditional premium for it. * * * * * 

“ It is generally admitted, in respect to the subject of notices, first, that a car- 
rier’s general run of goods may be estimated, and notice given that he will not 
be answerable for those of a different description, as jewe "Ys money, &c., of ex- 
traordinary value ; secondly, that fur the greater risk attending goods of such a 
description, and the greater care, required a higher consideration, partly as hire, 
and partly as insurance, should be given. The English decisions, for the most 
part, have gone only to this extent.” 


Two of the English cases, however, go so far as to permit a common car- 
rier, without an express contract, and at his own discretion, by a mere gene- 
ral notice, to put an absolute limit on the public duty and _ responsibility 
which are imposed upon him by public policy. 

In England and the United States, the doctrines of these cases, as put 





* A Treatise on the law of Carriers of Goods and Passengers by Land and Water. By Joseph K. 
Angell, pp. 647, with avpendix. Boston: Charles C. Little & James Brown. London: Stevens & 
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forth by Lord Ellenborough, have been critically examined, in a number of 


instances. 

In Hollister vs. Nowlen, in the Supreme Court of New York, it was ex- 
pressly decided, in 1838, that stage proprietors, and other common carriers, 
could not restrict their common law liability by a general notice, that the 
“ Baggage of the passengers is at the risk of the owners.” 


“The same point was decided at the same term of the court, in the case of 
Cole vs. Goodwin, in which the whole doctrine of notices generally, is elaborately 
and learnedly discussed, by Justice Cowen.” 


The same doctrine has been recognized in Ohio, Georgia, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania, and in the Supreme 
Court ot the United States. In Maine, the decision is as follows :-— 


“Unless a common carrier by water limits his responsibility by the terms of a 
bill of lading, or otherwise, he cannot escape from the obligation to deliver a 
shipment according to its destination, unless prevented by the act of God, or the 
public enemy. A loss of the property, by accidental fire, furnishes no sufficient 
excuse; although the carrier might be excused, if the non-delivery was caused by 
lightning.” 

The case of “the New Jersey Steam Navigation Company vs. The Mer- 
chants’ Bank,” better known as the case of the Lexington, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is one of the most recent, and is frequently re- 
ferred to by Mr. Angell, in the course of his work. 


“It appeared that W. T. Harnden was engaged in the business of carrying, for 
hire, packages of goods, specie, and bundles of all kinds, for any persons who 
would employ him, to and from the cities of New York and Boston; and that 
his mode of conveying them was the established public conveyances between 
those cities, - That, in the exercise of his employment, he had entered into an 
agreement with the above-mentioned company, by which, in consideration of a 
certain sum per month, he was to have the privilege of transporting, in their 
steamers, a wooden crate, of given dimensions, subject to these conditions :—1. 
The erate, with its contents, to be, at all times, exclusively at the risk of the said 
Harnden, and the company not, in any event, to be responsible, either to him or 
to his employers, for the loss of any goods, wares, merchandise, money, &c., to 
be conveyed or transported by him, in said crates, or otherwise, in the boats of 
said company. 2. That he should annex to his advertisements published: in the 
public prints, the following notice, which was also to be annexed to his receipt of 
goods or bills of lading. ‘Take notice: William T. Harnden is alone responsi- 
ble for the loss or injury of any articles committed to his care; nor is any risk 
assumed, nor can any be attached to the proprietors of the steamboats in, which 
his crate may be, and is transported, in respect to it, or its contents, at any time.’ ” 


The New Jersey Company also published the following notice :— 


“Notice to shippers and consignees: All goods, freight, baggage, bank-bills 
specie, or any other kind of property taken, shipped, or put on board the steam- 
ers of the New Jersey Steam Navigation Company, must be at the risk of the 
owners of such goods, freight, baggage, &c. ; and all freight, goods, wares, and 
merchandise, or any other property landed from the stesmers, if not taken away 
from the wharf without delay, will be put under cover, at the risk of the owners 
of said goods, freight, baggage, &c., in all respects whatsoever.” 


Harnden was employed by the Merchants’ Bank, to collect checks and 
drafts on the New York banks, and send the money to Boston. He collect- 
ed $18,000, and put it into the crate, on board the Lexington, on the 13th 
of January, for the purpose of conveyance to the Merchants’ Bank. That 
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evening, the vessel, with nearly all on board, was destroyed by fire, an event 
not soon to be forgotten by those who read the accounts at that time. 

The bank libelled another steamer of the company for the $18,000. 

The Court decided, 1st. That the suit was properly brought by the Bank, 
instead of Harnden, who was to be considered in law as the agent or ser- 
vant of the owners, and the possession of the agent is the possession of the 
owner, though it would be otherwise in a court of law, if the contract was 


under seal. 
2d. They remark— 


“We lay out of the case, the notices published by the steamboat company, 
seeking to limit their responsibility, beeause— ' 

1. The carrier cannot, in this way, exonerate himself from duties which the 
law has annexed to his employment; and, 2. The special agreement with Harn- 
den is quite as comprehensive in restricting the obligation, as any of the published 
notices. 

“ A question has been made, whether it is competent for the carrier to restrict 
his obligation, even by special agreement. It was very fully considered, in the 
ease of Gould and others rs. Hill and others, (2 Hill 623,) and the conclusion ar- 
rived at that he could not. 

“ As the extraordinary duties annexed to his employment concern only, in the 
particular instance, the parties to the transaction, involving simply rights of prop- 
erty the safe custody and delivery of the goods, we are unable to perceive any 
well-founded objection to the restriction, or any stronger reasons forbidding it 
than exist in the case of any other insurer of goods, to which his obligation is 
a pe and which depends altogether upon the contract. between the parties. 

“ The owner, by entering into the contract, virtually agrees that, in respect to 
the particular transaction, the carrier is not to be regarded as in the exercise of 
his public employment; but as a private person, who incurs no responsibility be- 
yond that of an ordinary bailee for hire, and answerable only for misconduct or 
negligence. The right thus to restrict the obligation is admitted in a large class 
of cases founded on bills of lading and charter parties, where the exception to 
the common law liability (other than that of inevitable accident) has been, from 
time to time, enlarged, and the risk diminished, by the express stipulation of the 
parties. The right of the carrier thus to limit his liability in the shipment of 
goods, has, we think, never been doubted. But admitting this right, it by no 
means follows that he can do so by any act of his own. He is in the exercise of 
a sort of public office, and has public duties to perform, from which he should 
not be permitted to exonerate himself, without the assent of the parties concerned. 
And this is not to be implied from a general notice to the public, limiting the ob- 
ligations which may or may not be assented to. He is bound to receive and ear- 
ry all the goods offered for transportation, subject to all the responsibilities inci- 
dent to his employment, and is liable to an action in case of refusal. And we 
agree with the court in the case of Hollister vs. Nowlen, that, if any implication 
is to be indulged from the delivery of the goods under the general notice, it is as 
strong that the owner intended to insist on his rights, and the duties of the car- 
rier, as it is that he assented to their qualification. The burden of proof lies on 
the carrier, and nothing short of an express stipulation by parol, or in writing, 
should be permitted to discharge him from duties which the law has annexed to 
his employment. 

“The special agreement, in this case, under which the goods were shipped, pro- 
vided that they should be conveyed at the risk of Harnden; and that the respon- 
dents were not to be accountable to h'm or to his employers, in any event, for 
loss or damage. We think it would be going farther than the intent of the 
parties, upon any fair and réasonable construction of the agreement, were we to 
regard it as stipulating for willful misconduct, gross negligence, or want of ordi- 
nary care, either in the sea-worthiness of the vessel, her proper equipments and 
furniture, or in her management by the master and hands.” 
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* * * * * * 


* 

“The respondents having succeeded in restricting their liability as carriers by 

the special agreement, the urden of proving that the loss was oceasioned by the 

want of due care, or by gross negligence, lies on the libellants, which would be 
otherwise, in the absence of any such restriction.” 


After an examination of the evidenee, the court came to the conclusion 
that there was great want of care, amounting to gross negligence, and that 
the respondents were therefore liable for the loss of the specie, notwithstand- 
ing the special agreement. 

We have given thus much of this case, which has been reported at great 
length, because it must be considered as an important authority hereafter. 


“In Newbern vs. Just it was affirmed by Bart, Chief Justice, that it had been de- 
cided over and over again, that notice does not protect a carrier against negligence. 
A notice, therefore, applies only to the responsibility of the carrier as an insurer, and 
does not exempt him from the consequences of his own negligence, or from the 
negligence of fis servants and agents. Neither by public notice, seen and read 
by his employer, nor even by special agreement, can the carrier exonerate himself 
from the consequences of gross neglect.” 

“What constitutes gross neglect or gross negligence, ahd whether there is any 
real distinction between negligence and gross negligence, has been a matter of 
judicial doubt ; but the question has been considered as settled by the case of 
Wyld vs. Richford, in which Mr. Baron Parke says— The weight of authority 
seems to be in favor of the doctrine, that, in order to render a carrier liable after 
notice, it is not necessary to prove an abandonment of that character, or an act 
of willful misconduct, but that it is enough to prove an act of ordinary negli- 
genee.’ ” 


If the want of fair dealing, by an improper concealment of the nature 
and value of the goods, has been the cause of negligence in the carrier, of 
which he would otherwise have not been guilty, the person sending the 
goods cannot complain of the consequences of his own act. -If the owner 
adopts a disguise for his box, which 1s calculated to prevent the carrier from 
taking the particular care of it which the real nature and value of its con- 
tents demand, he cannot recover in case of loss, even in the case of gross negli- 
gence, beyond the value of the box itself. In the case of the Orange County 
Bank vs. Brown, a traveler’s trunk contained $11,250, and the plaintiff 
sought to recover it, as a part of the baggage lost. It was held that this did 
not fall within the commonly received import of the term “baggage,” and 
that an attempt to have it carried free of reward, under that name, was an 
imposition upon the earrier ; that he was thereby deprived of his just com- 
pensation, besides being subjected to unknown hazards. 

If a carrier takes the goods beyond the place of destination, and they are 
lost, or deliver them to the wrong person, or sends them by a different con- 
veyance from that implied in the undertaking, or in a different manner, and 
they are lost, he is liable for the misfeasance, although otherwise he would 
be exonerated by the terms of the notice. 

Without adverting to the many other questions which arise in connection 
with notices, we shall give Mr. Angell’s summary of the evidence of notice, 
it being remembered that the only notice which a carrier can give, is one 
which limits, without entirely exempting him from responsibility ; as, for in- 
stanee, that he will not be responsible for goods above the value of a certain 
sum, unless they are entered as such, and paid for accordingly. 

“In all cases where the notice cannot be brought home to the person interest- 
ed in the goods, directly or constructively, it is a mere nullity ; and the burden of 
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roof is on the carrier to show that the person with whom he deals is fully in- 

‘ormed of the terms and effect of the notice. When the notice is thus brought 
home, in the absence of all contravening circumstances, it is deemed proof of the 
contract between the epee and is then to be construed like every other writ- 
ten contract; and so far as the exceptions extend, they convert the general law 
into a qualified responsibility. The most usual evidence to show that the plain- 
tiff has had notice of the defendant’s terms, has been by proof that a notice was 
put up in the office where the goods were received and entered for the purpose of 
carriage, in so conspicuous a situation, that it must, (unless he were guilty of 
willful negligence,) have attracted the attention of the plaintiff, or his agent ; and 
the printed conditions of a line of public coaches were held to be made sufficient- 
ly known to passengers, by being held up at the place where they book their 
names. But this proof fails where the party who delivers the goods at the office 
cannot read ; and where the goods were delivered by a porter who admitted that 
he had frequently been at the defendant's office, and that he had seen a printed 
board, but did not suppose it contained anything material, and, in fact, had never 
read it, it was held that, although the board, in fact, contained a notice, the evi- 
dence of notice was insufficient. 

“ Another usual proof of notice, is by evidence, that the notice was given b 
printed cards, or by advertisements in the public newspapers ; but this is insufhi- 
cient, unless it be proved that the plaintift has seen such cards or read the news- 
papers, or is accustomed to read the newspapers, so as to lay a foundation for 
pening knowledge. If the carrier relies on the distribution of printed hand- 

ills, he must show that one of them was actually delivered to the owner, or to 
the person bringing the goods for conveyance.” 


The following rule, from an English case, seems to have received the full 
approbation of the Supreme Court of New York, in the case of Hollister vs, 
Nowlen :— 


“If coach proprietors wish honestly to limit their responsibility, they ought to 
announce their terms to every individual who applies at their office, and, at the 
same time, place in his hands a printed paper, specifying the precise extent of 
their engagement. If they omit to do this, they attract customers, under the 
confidence inspired by the extensive liability which the common law imposes up- 
on carriers, and then endeavor to elude that liability by some limitation which 
they have not been at the pains to make known to the individual who has trusted 
them.” 


The remark of Judge Brownson, in the New York case, is as follows :— 


“ Fraud cannot, I think, be imputed to the owner, from the mere fact that he 
delivers goods after having seen a general notice published by the carrier, what- 
ever may be its purport. If the carrier wishes to ascertain the extent of his 
risk, he should inquire at the time the goods are delivered ; and then, if he is not 
answered truly, he will have a defense.”——See 4 Bing., 218. 


It is not easy to make any general rule on the subject, from the cases ci- 
ted in Mr. Angell’s work. As carriers have, in general, adopted each a pe- 
culiar form of notice, the cases have been decided in reference only to, and 
upon a construction of, such particular notices, and a number of cases are 
cited in different parts of the book, which differ upon very nice grounds of 
distinction, if any. 

“In one case, where the terms of the contract were, that ‘cash, plate, jewels, 
&c., would not be accounted for, if lost, of more than £5 value, unless entered 
as such, and paid for, the carrier was not held liable for any loss whatever, in 
case the goods exceeded the specified value, and no entry or payment of the in. 
creased value had been made. In another case, where the terms of the notice 
were, that ‘no more than £5 will be accounted for for any goods or parcels de - 
livered at this oflice, unless entered as such, and paid for accordingly,’ the plain - 
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tiff was allowed to retain his verdict for £5, as a limited amount of damages re- 
recoverable by him, under the conditions of this contract.” 


The uncertainty in which this subject was involved, led to the passage, in 
England, of the act, entitled “An act for the more effectual protection of 
mail contractors, stage-coach proprietors, and other common carriers for hire, 
against the loss of, or injury to, parcels or packages delivered to them for 
conveyance or custody, the value or contents of which shall not be declared 
to them by the owners thereof.” This act is referred to, and highly com- 
mended, by Chief Justice Bronson, in the case of Hollister vs. Nowlen, who 
thus briefly sums up its provisions :— 

“The act enumerates various articles of great value, in proportion to the bulk, 
and others which are particularly exposed to damage and transportation, ard de- 
clares that the carrier shall not be liable for the loss or injury of those articles, 
when the value exceeds £10, unless, at the time of delivery, the owner shall de- 
clare the nature and value of the property, and pay the increased charge which the 
carrier is allowed to make for his risk and care. If the owner complies with this 
requirement, the carrier must give his receipt for the goods, acknowledge the same 
to his being insured, and if he refuse to give the receipt, he remains liable and re- 
sponsible at the common law. The provision extends to the proprietors of stage 
coaches, as well as all other carriers, and to property which may accompany the 
person of any passenger, as well as other goods; and the statute declares, that after 
the first day of September, 1830, no public notice or declaration heretofore made, 
or hereafter to be made, shall be deemed, or construed to limit, or in anywise 
effect the liability, at common law, of any carriers, but that all, and every such 
carrier shall be liable, as at the common law, to answer for the loss or injury of 
the property, any public notice or declaration by the mmade and given contrar 
thereto, or in anywise limiting such liability, notwithstanding. The only modifi- 
eation of the common law rule in relation to carriers, made by this statute, is that 
which requires the owner, without a special request, to disclose the nature and 
value of the package, when it contains articles of a particular description, the pre- 
mium for care and risk the carrier might have required before. In relation to all 
articles not enumerated, and in relation to those, also, if the owner comply with 
the requirement of the act, the carrier is declared liable as an insurer, and must 
answer, as at the common law. The whole doctrine which has sprung up under 
notices, is cut up by the roots, and in such language as renders it apparent that 
the Legislature deems it an innovation on the law of the land.” 


We have confined our notice almost exclusively to the chapter on the 
“ Limitation of Responsibility by Notices,” because it is a matter of constant 
inquiry. We do not perceive that Mr. Angell’s book presents any new prin- 
ciples, as having been established within the last ten years, although enu- 
merating a number of important cases; but it is worthy of inquiry, to those 
who read his work, whether some enactment similar to the English statute, 
would not be desirable in our own country ; and if our extracts on this point 
will only turn the attention of merchants, as well as lawyers, to the subject, 
they will not have been made in vain. The chapters on “ Delivery,” “ Rights 
of Possession, Of Lien, and of Action for Freight,” and on the pleadings and 
conduct of actions, are very full and complete, in citations from the latest 
English and American eases. There seems to be a want of conciseness, and 
a repetition, which has, perhaps, swelled the work to a larger size than was 
necessary, 

We extract the following account of the distinction between common 
carriers of passengers, and common carriers of goods, a subject of more 
interest, since the passage in New York of the act to provide compensation 
for death caused by neglect or malfeasance. 
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“The carriage of persons as passe for hire, in publie conveyances, is com- 
paratively of modern ice; and although suits occurred against owners of 
coaches, for the loss of goods, as early as the time of Lord Holt, yet the first ease, 
it seems, to recover damages by a person for injury done to him as a passenger, 
was tried in 1791, before Lied Kenyon, The case referred to was White vs. 
Boulton, in which that learned judge, in delivering his opinion, said, “When these 
{mail} coaches carried passengers, the proprietors of them were bound to carry 
safely and properly.” “To earry safely and properly,” “ or safely and securely,” 
is the obligation which the law imposes upon a special carrier of goods for hire, 
or a common carrier of goods for hire, who is not a common carrier of goods. 
Common carriers of passengers, therefore, are subject to the same degree of liability 
as private carriers for hire, of goods, which is a liability for all consequences resulting 
from the want of such care as the thing, or person, under the cirevmstances of the 
ease, requires, But this undertaking, whether as implied by law, or as created by an 
express promise, does not insure against the forcible attacks of robbers ; and herein 
— the difference, in respect to liability, between common carriers of passengers, 

common carriers of goods. The latter, as we have seen, are responsible for all 
damages which do not fall within the excepted cases of the act of God and 
the public enemy. The policy of the law which imposes this extraordinary re- 
sponsibility, it is obvious, is not applicable to the persons of passengers, although 
it is properly held to apply to the baggage they have with them. It is to give se- 
curity to property against clandestine combination with thieves, &e.; and as the 
law holds a common carrier of goods to be an insurer, he is entitled, like other 
insurers, to demand a premium in proportion to the hazards of this employment. 
In the words of Chief Justice Parker, of New Hampshire, “Carriers of pas- 
sengers for hire, are not responsible in all particulars, like common carriers of 
goods. They are not insurers of personal safety against al) contingencies except 
those arising from the acts of God and the public enemy. For an injury happen- 
ing to the person of a passenger, by mere accident, without fault on their part, 
they are not responsible, but are liable only for want of due eare, diligence, or 
skill, This results from the different nature of the case; but in relation to the 
‘baggage of their passengers, the better opinion seems to be, that they are respon- 
sible, like other common crrriers of goods.” 


After citing a number of cases in which stage-coach proprietors have been 
mulcted in heavy damages, in consequence of want of proper precaution, and 
furious driving, the author remarks :— 


“It of course follows that driving so rapidly over a railroad by the servants of 
the company, as to amount to rashness, is equally inexcusable; and the fact of 
rashness will depend much on the condition of the road. What would not be an 
improper rate of speed over one portion of the rails, might be in another; as, for 
instance, where the rails are sprung, the sleepers broken, or the bridges not road- 
worthy. Evidence may unquestionably be given, that an injury was received b 
a passenger, in consequence of the improper speed with which the ears on a rail- 
road were drawn over a spot which presents the obstructions and defects like 
those just mentioned.” P. 515, and eases cited. 

* * * * * * * 

“Asa steam vessel has greater power, and is more under command, she is 
bound always to give way to a suiling vessel.” 

* * * * * * * 

“We conclude the perplexed subject of liability for damage done by collision 
of vessels, by warning ship-owners that it is important for them to bear in mind, 
that, in case of collision, they will not be absolved from the duty of rendering 
every assistance in their power to the ship which has been in error, for the safety 
of her cargo, and her passengers. It is held, indeed, to be a suspicious cireum- 
stance; and the owners of the Celt, though not otherwise in fault, were con- 
demned in all costs and expenses of the suits, because the master made no attempt 
to save the ship run down.” P. 647. 
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In an appendix of some 86 pages, are given at length some of the most 

recent decisions in England and Aierica, detached portions of which are 
cited in the text; also all the laws enacted by Congress to provide for the 
better security of ngers in steam vessels. 

Mr. Angell is already well known to the legal profession by his works on 
“ Water Courses, “ Tide-waters,” “ Adverse Engagement,” “ Limitations,” 
“ Corporations,” &e. ; baie’ 

Since writing the foregoing, we have observed that recently, in the District 
Court sitting at Philadelphia, a decision was rendered in the case of Baldautt 
vs. the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, under the following 
circumstances :— 

The action was brought to recover damages for the contents of a pas- 
senger’s trunk, which was placed in the usual baggage car, and which con- 
tained money. The plaintiff, it appears, paid for extra freight, but failed to 
inform the company’s agent that there was money in the trunk. The ques- 
tion was, whether the plaintiff could recover for the money lost. The de- 
fendants proved the usual newspaper notice, limiting their responsibility for 
the baggage, which the court disregarded, it not being shown that the plaintiff 
knew of the notice, or had seen it. They also relied upon the notice on the 
passenger’s ticket, which the court said applied only to cases of loss from 
accident. The defendant’s counsel argued that although they would be 
liable for the ordinary contents of a trunk, they could not be made respon- 
sible for unusual and valuable articles, such as money, jewels, &c., unless 
they had notice, and it was proved that such notice had not been given. 
The court gave judgment for the plaintiff, on the ground that the charging 
and receiving extra freight for the baggage was sufficient evidence of the de- 
fendants’ knowledge of the contents of the trunk. 








MERCANTILE LAW CASES. 


SEQUESTRATION OF MERCHANDISE—VENDOR’S PRIVILEGE. 


Where A. sold certain goods for cash to B., who received them, and shipped them on a vessel com- 
manded by C., who gave the usual bill of lading for them, consigned tu D. in Philadelphia, and B. 
dispatched the bill of lading by mail to D., and A. then sequestered the goods on ship- » With- 
in five days after the sale to B. held, that C. had no right to oy) on the naked fact that he had 
signed and issued a bill of lading, and that A. having established his claim as vendor, the bad faith 
of his vendee, B., and a clear right to the vendor’s privilege, if his interest had not been divested in 
favor of D., for value given bona fide D., in a contest with A., would have been driven to show the 
nature and circumstances of his interest, and that C., in thus undertaking D’s. case, can stand in no 
better position. An affidavit for a sequestration, under the act of March 20, 1839, sec. 6, that does not 
contain the words “during the pendency of the suit,” or some equivalent expressions, is bad, and 
the sequestration will not be sustained, 


In the Supreme Court of Louisiana, (New Orleans, May 14, 1849.) Wilson 
& Gleason vs. Samuel Churchman, G, Gilchrist, Intervenor. Appeal from the 
Fourth District Court of N. Orleans, Stme.t, J. 

On the 5th January, 1848, plaintiffs made a cash sale to Churchman of a quan- 
tity of flour, which was delivered. Churchman shipped it on board a vessal com- 
manded by Gilchrist, bound to Philadelphia. Churchman received, as shipper, a 
bill of lading, in the usual form for the delivery of the cargo in Philadelphia to 
Fleming or his assigns. After this bill of lading was despatched by mail to Phila- 
delphia to the consignee, plaintiff commenced suit against Churchman, and seized 
the flour on ship board at New Orleans, under a writ of sequestration, and a claim 
of the vendor's privilege. The sequestration was levied on the 10th of January, 
and on the 11th, Gilchrist, as agent of the ship-owners, gave bond for the prop- 
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erty, and was reinstated in its possession. On the 27th of January, Gilchrist filed 
a petition, by way of third opposition, in which he alleges himself to be master 
and part owner of the vessel. He states that the bill of lading had been given 
before the sequestration, and had been forwarded to the consignee ; that plaintiffs 
had made no offer to return the bill of lading; that he is bound to deliver the 
flour at Philadelphia to the consignee, or whoever may be the holder of the bill, 
and is entitled to the possession and custody of the property in preference to 
plaintiffs. 

The case came on to trial, as between plaintiffs and the third opponent, on the 
28th of February, 1848. No application was made for a continuance. The ex- 
ecution of the bill of lading, sak is being mailed to Fleming’s address before the 
levy of the sequestration, were proved. Plaintiffs proved the sale of the flour, 
Churchman’s failure to pay, and that he was in failing cireumstances. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is long and elaborate, and our limits com- 
pel us to condense it. 

The Court observed:—If the Philadelphia consignee was neither a reat “an 
purchaser nor advancer, but was the mere agent of the consignor who at- 
tempted to defraud his vendors, the consignee would ‘have no greater right to de- 
feat the vendor’s privilege, than the vendee himself would have had. The ven- 
dors took the risk of the consignee being neither a bona fide purchaser nor ad- 
vancer, and caused the goods to be sequestered. The allegations of the petition 
gave the captain full notice that the plaintiffs had been defrauded, and the judicial 
process would have excused the captain to the consignee for not delivering the 
goods, provided he gave the consignee prompt notice of the sequestration, and, 
in the meantime, took such conservative steps in the cause as would arrest the 
action of the court, until the consignee could come in and assert his rights. Un- 
questionably the court would have given time for that purpose, upon a proper ap- 
age and would also have indemnified the captain, at the plaintiff’s expense, 
or his trouble and loss in unlading the goods, &c. * * * The captain has not 
shown that he has delivered the goods at all to the consignee. Non constat that 
they are not still in his possession. At any rate, if he has delivered the goods to 
the consignee, he has not offered any evidence whatever to show that the con- 
signee was rightfully entitled to receive them as against the plaintiffs. Under 
these circumstances, we think that the case is with the plaintiffs, and that the 
captain has no right to rely upon the naked fact that he has signed and issued a 
bill of lading. * * * The plaintiffs having established their claim as vendors, 
the bad faith of the vendee, and a clear right to the vendor’s privilege, if Church- 
man’s interest had not been divested in favor of Fleming for value given bona 

Jide. Fleming, in a contest. with the plaintifis, would have been driven to show 

the nature and circumstances of his interest. By what right can the captain 

undertake Fleming’s case, and claim to stand ina better position? His argument 

for withholding the goods from the plaintiff is, that he has signed a written prom- 

ise to deliver them to Fleming; but if Fleming was in bad faith, or was a mere 

set. he could not have succeeded in doing what the captain insists upon doing 
or him. 

It is very true that the right of stopping in transitu under the law merchant, 
which bears, in some respects, a strong analogy to the exercise of the vendor's 
privilege under our code, is defeated by the negotiation of the bill of lading. But 
this rule must be understood with this qualification; that the transferee has re- 
ceived it in good faith, and for value. Licklanow vs. Mason, Smith’s Leading 
Cases, 507; Cumming vs. Brown, 9 East., 514; in re Wisby 5 B. & Al. 817; 3 
Kent’s Com., 216; Abbott on Ship, 514 et seq; Eden on Bankruptey, [313,] et seq. 

The court below gave judgment, dismissing Gilchrist’s opposition, and a motion 
was made by him for a new trial, which he accompanied by affidavit that he ar- 
rived at the port of New Orleans, on his return from Philadelphia, 2 few hours 
after the trial of the cause; that he could prove by a witness at Philadelphia, that 
he had delivered the flour to Fleming, who had received the bill of lading in due 
course of mail, and aecepted bills to the amount of $3,000; that he had not dis- 
covered the materiality of this testimony until after his arrival here, and had ng 
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representative here who knew the facts The affidavit referred to a cirtificate by 
the proposed witness, who states that he was in the employ of Fleming; that the 
letter enclosing the bill of lading was received in due course of mail, and that 
Fleming accepted drafts for $3,000 against the shipment. The new trial was re- 
fused. The Supreme Court coincided with the lower Court on the judgment re- 
fusing a new trial, on the ground that there was a want of diligence. 

The refusal of the District Court to set aside the sequestration, was next con- 
sidered. The affidavit was in the usual form, except that affiant swore that 
Churchman was indebted to plaintiffs “in about the sum of $4,950,” “ for about 
nine hundred barrels of flour, &c.,” concluding by, “as deponent. verily believes, 
said Churchman will dispose of the same, or send it out of the jurisdiction of the 
court.” It will be observed that the words “during the pendency of the suit,” 
required by the act of 1839, amending the Code of Practice, are omitted in this 
affidavit. The affidavit was said to be insufficient, Sellick vs. Kelly, 11 Rob. 149, 
the danger that the property would be removed before the party could have the 
benefit of his privilege, not appearing therefrom. The affidavit does not say 
when Churchman will dispose of the property, or send it out of the jurisdiction of 
the court. It would be consistent with truth, even if at the time the plaintiffs 
were convinced that the property would not be disposed of, or sent away before 
a judgment could be obtained and a fi. fa. issued. Nor is this uncertainty cured, 
but, on the contrary, it is increased, by considering the context of the affidavit. 
Non constat that the price was due, or even if due, that it had ever been demanded. 
The whole showing was held to be loose and uncertain. The Supreme Court 
observed that the expressions, “during the pendency of the suit,’ may not be 
sacramental, but that the necessity of the conservatory process should substan- 
tially form the affidavit. 

he judgment dismissing the third opposition of Gilchrist, was affirmed; the 
judgment on the rule to set aside the sequestration, was reversed, and the seques- 
tration set aside; the costs of the sequestration, and of the rule, and of this ap- 
peal, to be paid by plaintiff; the case was remanded for the sole purpose of as- 
certaining the value of the flour sequestered at the date of the bonding thereof 
by said Gilchrist, and of rendering judgment for such value in favor of plaintiffs 
against said Gilchrist, with interest from the date of such bonding and costs sub- 
ject to eredit for such portion of the price of said flour as the plaintiffs may have 
received from Churchman. 





LIABILITY OF COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Where a commission merchant sells goods for another for cash, and does not use due diligence to col- 
oo dhs or and the vendee afterwards fails and absconds, he will be held liable for the amount 
of goods sold. 


In the Supreme Court of Louisiana, Justice Rost presiding. Montgomery & 
Ryan vs. Wood & Simmons, 

This action was brought to recover the proceeds of a sale of goods on plaintiffs’ 
account by the defendants, who are commission merchants. The defendants re- 
ceived the goods shipped to them by the plaintiffs, and sold them for cash to Ber- 
nard Donlin, a person alleged to have been in fair credit. at the time, and delivered 
them without receiving or demanding the money. Six or seven weeks after the 
delivery, Donlin absconded, leaving the debt unpaid, and the defendants now de- 
ny their liability, on the ground that the sale was made for cash, in pursuance 
of instructions, without guaranty on their part, and in the usual course of trade, to 
a person in fair credit at the time. They acted with caution and prudence, and 
used due diligence to collect the debt. The defendants obtained judgment, and 
plaintiff’s have appealed. 

Rost, Justice.—It is in evidence that it is the universal usage in this city, in 
sales for cash, to deliver the goods, and to eall for the money, two, or three, or 
four days, or more, after the delivery. And that when a merchant sells for cash, 
without charging the guaranty commission, he is not considered liable for the 
sale. Admitting this to be binding, we are of opinion the defendants have failed 
to show due diligence. It is proved by Ludwigsen, the former clerk of defen- 
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dants, that he presented the bill on the afternoon of the day of sale, and called 
from day to day afterwards, for several successive days, Donlin having _ 
him off by saying he was short of money, and would pay in a few days, The 
oy 4 was never collected, and six weeks afterwards, Donlin failed and abscond- 
ed. The defendants should have made inquiry of Donlin’s circumstances, from 
his suspicious conduct. Had they have made diligent inquiry, they would have 
ascertained that before he abseonded; two of the sheriffs had writs against him, 
and were executing them, and by prompt action they might have recovered the 
= or secured the price. Judgment is therefore reversed, and rendered in 
vor of plaintiffs for $317 50, with interest and costs. 





LAW OF PATENTS, 


In the Court of Common Pleas, (England,) an action was recently brought by 
the assignee of the patent for taking daguerreotype likenesses, against the de- 
fendant for an infringment of the patent, which had been assigned to the plaintiff 
by one Miles Berry. The defendant pleaded a great number of pleas, the ma- 
terial plea being that the specification was bad, and that by following its diree- 
tions, the plates, which were to be silvered over, and prepared in a particular way, 
to receive impressions, would be useless. Evidence to this effect was given, and 
it was contended that the objection was fatal. The learned judge who tried the 
ease thought the objection was fatal, and the jury were directed to find for the 
defendant, leave being reserved to the plaintiff to move to enter the verdict for 
him, if that direction should be wrong. The court had now come to the conclu- 
sion that the objection then made could not be sustained, In the construction of 
a patent, the court was bound so to read a specification as to support it, if it could 
be supported. Russel vs. Cowley, 1 Cr. M. and R., 864, Neilson vs. Harford, 8 
M. and W., 806, M’Alpin vs. Albin, 3 C. B., 518. Applying that principle of con- 
struction to the specification before them, it seemed to the court to be free from 
any obscurity calculated to mislead any person of fair intention, and that the ob- 
scurity was cleared away by a fair consideration of the whole specification. The 
rule, therefore, to enter the verdict in favor of the plaintiff must be made abso- 
lute. Rule absolute. 


INSURANCE—DAMAGE TO GOODS FROM DAMPNESS, 


In the Supreme Judicial Court, (Boston, Massachusetts,) Chief Justice Shaw 
on the bench. Eliphalet Baker vs. Manufacturers Insurance Company. 

This was an action on a policy of insurance on goods on board of the ship 
Moselle, from Havre to the United States. This vessel sprung a leak on the voy- 
age, which was a long one, the passage being nearly three months, but no great 
injury was done to the hull. The plaintiff's goods, being principally silk goods, 
were considerably damaged. ‘The question was raised—whether the damage was 
caused by the perils insured against? At the trial, before Judge Wilde, the jury 
were instructed that the plaintiff was not insured against any but extraordinary 
perils of the sea, and not against dampness naturally occasioned by the length of 
the voyage. The Jury were instructed, first, to find the amount of the damage 
oceasioned to the goods by being wet with salt water; and second, the amount of 
the damage occasioned by any other cause. The damage caused by salt water, 
must, as a general rule, and in the absence of evidence to the contrary, have been 
occasioned by stress of weather, and by the perils insured against. The plaintiff must 
show affirmatively the loss was occasioned by the perils insured against. Ifthe goods 
were liable, from their nature, to be damaged by the dampness of the hold, such 
damage, in the absence of other evidence to that effect, was not caused by the 
perils of the sea; and the burden of proof was on the plaintiff, to show that it was 
caused by such perils. ‘The evidence was reported at length, and it was left to 
the full court to say for which sum the verdict should be entered. 

Chief Justice Shaw delivered the opinion of the court. The court were all 
satisfied that the verdict should be taken for the amount of the damage caused to 
the goods by their being wet with salt water, and that all other damage being 
left uncertain by the evidence, must be excluded. Judgment accordingly. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THB VALUE OF REAL ESTATE NOTWITHSTANDING THE PREVALENCE OF THE CHOLERA 
ACCUMULATION OF MONEY——PRICES OF NEW ORLEANS COTTON IN NEW YORK IN 1848-9—ImMPrROVED 
PRICES~-COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES MINT--CALIFORNIA GOLD-—ITS EFFECT ON THE MONEY 
MARKET—CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW YORK AT DIFFERENT PERLODS--NEW YORK CITY BANKS 
—BROADWAY BANK--BANK DIVIDENDS--ACCUMULATION OF COIN IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND—CON- 
SUMPTION OF WHEAT AND FLOUR ~BANK OF ENGLAND LOANS, DEPOSITS, ETC, 

Norwirustanpine the general dulness which the presence of an all pervading 
epidemic, has this year added to the usual quiet of the summer months, there has 
been, apparently, a steady and regular improvement in the value of real estate 
and raw produce. While money has accumulated in the great reservoirs, from 
an indisposition on the part of leading operators to enter into extensive enterpri- 
ses at the present moment, capital has been gradually finding its way into a ecer- 
tain class of investments, and prices, in the phrase of the stock market, have been 
“hardening down.” The causes which we pointed out in our last number, as 
likely to continue to promote an abundance of money beyond the period when in 
usual years it becomes more in demand for the larger operations which turn 
upon the great national products. ‘These continue to point to the same result ; 
as an instance of the progressive improvement in the value of the great southern 
staple, we have compiled the following table, showing the prices of New Orleans 
description, on the first and middle of each month :-— 


PRICES OF NEW ORLEANS COTTON IN NEW YORK FOR THE YEAR, 


Ordinarya  Middlinga  Middling fair Fully fair 
Inferior. good ordinary, good middling, a fair. a good fair. 
September 2...... 5 a 5} bea 6 6a 6% 7 a 74 ifa 8} 
“ es 5 adt 54a 6ta 64 6a Th Iga 84 
October a... e 5 a dt 5g a6 6ta 6% Sea 78 i¢a 8} 
ry | ES 5 a 5} 5da 5f 6 a 68 64a 7 ita 72 
November 1...... 4fad Bea 5S bea 64 6fa 6} 7 a 4 
2 a 4} a 44 Sha 54 bga 6 64a 6% 6fa 74 
December 1...... «- ad Bha 5g Sha 68 64a 64 . 2. 3s 
" 5 rae 56 abt 58 a 54 6 a 6% 64a 4 ida 8 
January BE apa 5} a 5} 6 a 68 64a 62 7 a 4 Tia 8} 
” Mas 6 vi Giz 6} a 64 64a 7 Tega 7% 8 a 84 
February 1...... as Meas 68 a 6} 7 a TR i4a 8 8ta 8} 
“ Mies sae 68 a 64 7 a It ita 8} 8a 9 
March Bick akas coe ks 64 a 63 7 a 8 Tita 8} 8ia 9 
“ Haan a sess 64a 7 Wta 78 ita 8 8ia 9 
April Lisi an s hile Gis 63 a 63 7 a Th Tia 8 8ta 9 
* BOs iene nat Biv 6h a 64 62a 74 ita 78 8 a 8} 
May BE et cs Bi 68 a 68 6fa 7} ita 8 Sta 8% 
“ 1.58 best 2s 64 a 64 " a t+ ifa 8} Sta 9 
June 3. ‘ a 64a 74 Tega Th 8 a 84 9 a 94 
“3 Wik a oi a 6ha7 Gea 7! 8 a 84 9 a 94 
July Rivaeas oe 7 alt Tza 8} Sta 8} 94410 
“ ba 7 al} 7% a 8} 84a 9 94a 10 agbet Sad 
August Mics aks Wta8 8#a SR 9a 9% 10 al} 103a... 
“ “RRS 8 a8t S8fa9} 9¢a10 10sall Tr oe 


It will be observed, that following the improved state of business which 
cheap food and cheap money never fail to create in the great manufacturing mar- 
kets of the world, the price of the raw material has risen with the improved de. 
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mand, and the cotton year closes, in the face of a probably large crop, with a 
speculative demand, at prices nearly 50 per cent higher than those with which 
the year opened, and this advance has gone on to develope itself in the face of 
the largest crop ever before delivered. The consequent large production of 
goods has not over-supplied the market, but these are also improving in prices, 
under a fair demand. Wool has also improved in value under large deliveries. 
In fact, all the raw materials for textile fabrics have been in demand, and remu- 
nerating to the growers, while the rising rate of the goods has indicated the 
sound state of the markets of the world, recovering from the repeated shocks 
which famine and revolution have imparted to commercial and industrial pursuits 
in the last few years. The influence of the mineral wealth of California upon the 
finances of the country is no longer a problem. It has already become important, 
and the supply of gold from that region actually added to the eurrency of the 
Union, is considerable, The following official returns of the mint will show the 

























operation :— 

Gold coined during first and second quarters, 1849..........s0005 $2,375,379. 00 
Silver - ” BERG Peles ‘gaa vdss 598,590 00 
Copper“ “ “ ee eee 25,805 80 






Sn mRew wens ope weds Kole HES epee ED 18's Beem TEND ORaeT8 2,999,774 89 
BULLION IN THE MINT. 


Government deposits, Pune OO BONO. is BA ea $521,115 30 
Individual ‘ RAG ak vo he sai sk eels MEd Sada 807,972 57 












iipnimlaceehageamaiaciqncaneen cs shaks i verses ace $1,829,087 87 ‘ 
The following will show the coinage of the gold dollars :-— 5 


California gold, up | to July 81, about . bt KOS AGs Banihs CHE ES a 4000 $1,237,000 00 4 
I ss an a vee a Gai oc tbe dede cece . 427,589 00 q 


0 odin s OM are 98 0 ied c lagu ete c odes phe dco eehe we se hee $1,764,539 00 











More than one and a quarter million of dollars, of the California mineral, has 
been converted into the new dollar coin, which passed rapidly into circulation at 4 
a premium, caused by the novelty of its appearance. It is far from being a use- P 
ful currency, however, and will, doubtless, be disused speedily altogether. Nearly 
$2,000,000 of gold of the new production reached the mint for curreney purpo- 
ses, and it is known that nearly $6,000,600 have been shipped from California, 
while the supply seems to become even more fully developed, and the means 
both of mining it regularly, and safely, and promptly transporting to American 
ports, better established. The quantities of goods and produce which were sent 
to the mining regions in hope of a large and profitable sale, seem to have far ex- 
ceeded the demand of the miners, and must continue to do so until a population 
permanently local has been gradually established. By fur the greater number of 
those who are more successful in mining are they who have gone well provided 
with supplies of all kinds, and with the intention only of extracting the gold, and 
bringing it home on their own account. It would seem, from recent accounts, 
that the surface gold has mostly disappeared, while the under-ground deposits, 
got at with much labor and hardship, well reward those who have the strength to 
endure and the means of operating. The prospect, is, therefore, that the supply 
of the precious metals from these regions, pouring into the United States in an- 
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nual abundance, will suffice to cause an accumulation of specie beyond what any 
probable effect of adverse exchanges may carry out of the country, and by so 
doing give a great support to the markets. The coming year affords, therefore, 
great promise of monetary abundance, inasmuch. as that not only is the supply 
of the precious metals likely to be direct and large, but that considerable crops 
of raw produce promise lucrative sales, supported by the continued improvement 
in American eredit, which further promotes. the efflux of capital from Europe to 
America. 

The leading features of the banks of New York State, give the following re- 
sults, as compared with several former returns :— 
BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Due banks, 
June, 1848.... $73,497,187 $6,881,663 $20,088,077 $27,454,820 ........ 
September, 1848.... 78,508,787 5,721,184 22,601,051 28,835,024 $4,165,416 
December 9, 1848.... 74,998,932 6,817,814 28,206,289 . 29,205,288 4,242,477 
February 24, 1849.... 76,824,565 5,481,874 22,509,982 30,816,287 4,439,085 
June 30, 1849.... 82,960,422 10,571,517 21,912,616. 35,604,999 9,247,799 
The increase of credits is very marked and considerable. The loans of the 
banks are nearly $9,000,000 greater than at the corresponding season last year. 
Their deposits are $8,00,000 greater, circulation $2,000,000, and bank balances 
$5,000,000, showing over $15,000,000 increase of means, which is invested in 
near $4,000,000 of specie. ‘The large portion of the increase is in the last quar- 
ter, and the proportion borne by the city banks is as follows :— 


NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 





Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Due banks. 

February 24..........++ $40,154,263 $4,523,775 $5,170,134 $22,928,554 $5,864,022 
June 80............ 45,289,524 9,586,368 5,255,199 27,227,134 9,804,973 
RPP reer $5,135,261 $5,062,593 $86,065 $4,298,580 $3,940,951 


The balances due banks out of the State, it would seem, are pretty large for 
the season of the year, and may be subject to call as the season advances, As 
there is, however, little probability of a foreign demand for specie, and the 
amount in bank is larger than it has been for many years, with the exception of 
the year of large importation, 1847, the internal demand will not be embarrassing, 
more particularly that payments for goods are about to mature. The disposition 
to increase bank capital continues very apparent, and during the month a new in- 
stitution, called the Broadway Bank, with a capital of $300,000 has gone into 
operation in New York City, under the free banking law. While money has 
continued so cheap for so long a time, is, apparently, an inauspicious time for the 
mitltiplication of capital employed in loans; but it is nevertheless the case, that 
the dividends of the institutions payable in the summer months, have been ex- 
ceedingly well sustained, arising probably from the fact, that although money has 
not been in demand for the prosecution of extended enterprises, the prevalence of 
the epidemic has greatly interfered with the prosperity of the retail trade gene- 
rally, and by so doing has caused a pressure for money among that class of shop- 
keepers who fuiled to turn their stocks of goods into money. 

It is to be remarked that while—as during the post-year, and the first six 
months of the present one—the importations of produce into England have been 
prodigiously large, and at the same time, by reason of the disturbed state of Eu- 
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rope the exports of British goods to the continent have been comparatively small, 
the accumulation of coin in the Bank of England, and the price of money in the 
London market, uniformly low. Thus for the four months ending with April, 
there was entered England, for consumption, from abroad, equal 2,200,700 qrs. 
of wheat and wheat flour. This was worth nearly £5,500,000, say $25,000,000, 
and many of the English periodicals wail over the fact as one pregnant with evil. 
It would seem, however, that this large quantity has been purchased at a low 
money price, and while the people at large have had such an immense addition 
made to their supply of food, the nation has been able easily to pay for it, and 
istill accumulate coin. The movement of the Bank of England, as indicated n its 
leading features, has for the past year been as follows :— 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 












Loans. Deposits. Bullion. B. cea. 

A t Bis niccsis £10,951,788 £9,968,628  £18,396,654 £7,998,200 
September 2....... 11,368,314 8,824,607 138,509,662 8,784,795 
Qeeer 2 Wedcawiewcss. 11,539,164 8,053,104 18,417,241 8,058,104 
November 4.........+- 10,805,561 10,795,895 13,347,553 8,242,565 

2 Mis cb eeviees 10,754,444 9,932,550 14,139,846 9,986,110 
January 6........+.: 10,826,470 8,814,702 15,024,802 10,986,050 
February 3........++« 10,314,654 11,328,544 15,105,764 7,553,460 
March Rhos 00 heue dss 10,638,064 9,855,826 15,278,779 9,855,826 
April Mies nes cneas s 10,047,336 11,815,217 14,509,888 8,691,680 
May DO. 66 side i4% 9,837,316 9,755,000 14,897,166 9,030,935 
June ee ere 9,721,867 9,336,927 15,188,063 10,437,420 
July Bhi coin vtigin ce 9,685,433 11,468,268 14,767,923 8,473,415 


During the year in which such large supplies of produce poured into England, 
it appears that the stock of bullion in the bank increased nearly £2,000,000, or 
over $9,000.000, and at the same time the specie in the New York banks also 
increased over $3,000,000, showing in the institutions of the two cities of London 
and New York an increase of $12,000,000, without any great increase in the out- 
standing credits. 

It appears from the Cincinnati Price Current, that business in that region is im- 
proving, and, considering the low stage of water at that point, trade is better than 
usual, under simelar disadvantages, at this season of the year. We have still to 
report at Cincinnati the almost entire absence of country merchants, This, how- 
ever, is no longer attributable to sickness in the city, but to the ravages of the 
epidemic in the country towns. Few places in the interior of Ohio, or adjoining 
States, have been exempt, and, in many of them, the mortality has been much 
greater, in proportion, than in Cincinnati. The malady, however, is rapidly pass- 
ing away, and, in a very short time, the country towns will be as free from the 
epidemic as the cities which it has so severely scourged. 


SHIP-BUILDING AT NEWBURYPORT. 


Notwithstanding the dullness of the last year or two in the employment of ship- 
ping, says the Newburyport Herald, there seems to be a large amount of tonnage in 





process of construction, There are building in our Newburyport ship-yards, 6 large 
ships, none less than 500 tons, and from that to 1000, giving employment to from 
250 to 300 men, These ships together will make about 4200 tons of first class ves- 
sels, which, at $60 per ton, completely rigged, will amount to nearly $250,000. About 
one-half of their tonnage is owned here, and the residue by merchants and others 
abroad. The citizens of Newburyport are also considerably interested in ship-building 
out of town. e 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


_~ 


TRADE AND REVENUE OF ENGLAND IN 1848 AND 1849, 


[FROM THE LONDON ECONOMIST. ] 





The revenue accounts for the quarter and year ending the 5th instant, and the trade 
and navigation accounts for the five months ending the 5th ultimo, have just been pub- 
lished. ‘The intimate connection which exists between these two documents renders 
the consideration of the one inseparable from the other, at least so far as the customs 
revenue is concerned. On the ordinary revenue of the year there is an increase of 
£668,551, and on the total income, including extraordinary sources, of £726,483. On 
the other hand there is a decrease on the ordinary revenue of the quarter of £493,850, 
and on the total income, including extraordinary sources, of £468,546. These simple 
statements, however, do not adequately convey a fair comparison of the two years, 
without a just consideration of the circumstances under which the surplus in the one 
case, and the ae in the other, have arisen. The comparison for the year and 


the quarter respectively is as follows, taking that for the year first :— 


PRODUCE OF NET REVENUE IN THE YEARS ENDING JULY 5. 


1848, 1849. Increase, 














Decrease. 
Customs........ ah is bee Whee cae £17,888,988 £18,810,774 OSL NOG. -g5 05S. 
EGG co vckcsnss ‘Ciidetebssekd 12,268,233 12,196,913  ..... . £66,320 
StaMps .. ce eee coceesevecseens 6,449,108 6108408 ...... 845,700 
TR itis Oe v4 60 0%u:0 GE 4,306,703 4,339,500 Ora ea" wen ey 
PRON MEE. ccs acne cscvevasese 5,411,253 5,362,088 ...... 49,170 
FER ii Wore cecoin cede 787,000 849,000 C2000 = iyi cs 
CIR ok. bWING 6 90 a0 ane oo 471,000 130,000 NO es ig 
PII ak 6:5:0:0b 6:0.0:0:0:80 000 150,406 204,564 BG TES os acy 
Total ordinary revenue........... £47,327,691 £47,996,242 £1,129,741 £461,198 
CHING MONCY. 2400.00 cccscrccvcces 455,021 Bees hee ce 870,737 
Imprest money.........eeeeeees 567,203 606,568 $89,865... 6 aca 
Repayment of advances,......... 422.485 511,789 CGS... . 
Total income..... ee se Ore £48,472,100 £49,198,883 £1,558,410 £831,927 
I eS ocd ovccic ct ssaseededein <> se enabaee 831,927 
S'S a a a visa 60 AD be ae Co aeons £726,483 
For the quarter, the comparison is as follows :— 
PRODUCE OF NET REVENUE IN THE QUARTER ENDING JULY 5. 
1848. 1849, Increase, Decrease. 
ON iia oc uss tates eos <s £4,447,832 £4,128,777 £319,055 
Po Oe Ese re, eee 3,473,803 3,020,602 ....., 453,201 
ce, PETE re CE 1,557,640 1,619,697 ORO8T 9) VES 
WO dticavchcxddangrevoes ss 2,034,133  2,054,73 EO 
oe eee ee eee 988,401 1,033,240 £48090" 45: 
POR CN as Wa ee hie sina haces 136,000 196,000 0 aR 
COU LG Vis Coa Gs gu aceceene 10,000 40,000 RRO. wha. 
Er ae 9,227 70,140 tung: ET Me 
Total ordinary revenue....... ... £12,657,036 £12,168,186 £278,406 :772,256 
Imprest MONCY «04.2. .scecvesees 168,600 ne bakes 58,724 
Repayment of advances.........% 86,8138 170,841 CROEe ew gion 
Total MORN ioe sk Sisson ted £12,912,449 £12,443,903 £362,484 £830,980 
ps Bee EG eae ee eee ey fe ae 362,434 


5 a ne as Ee Cn ee ae oda 
VOL, XXI.—NO. IIL 21 






£468,546 
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_ In the customs revenue, it will be seen that there is a surplus on the year of £921,786, 
and a deficiency on the quarter of £319,055. Both these results are attributable mainly 
to the corn duties. During thie greater part of the first year, that is, up to the Ist of 
March, 1848, the corn duties, it will be remembered, were suspended; while the last 
year includes the receipts of large sums from the 5th of July, 1848, to the lst of Feb- 
ruary in the present year, and even a considerable sum at the uniform duty of 1s. the 
quarter since a It will also be borne in mind that the year ending July 5, 
1848, was made up, first, of six months of severe commercial crises, and next, of the 
first six months of continental revolutions. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the year which expired the 5th July, 1848, included nine months of timber duties 
at the higher rate before the last reduction, which took effect on the 5th of April of 
that year, while, during the year just ended, those duties have been at the lowest rate a 
for the whole period. With regard to the decrease on the quarter, of £319,055, this is 
also attributable chiefly to the difference of the corn duties. In the corresponding = 
quarter of 1848, with which it is compared, there were cleared for consumption, at ® 

about the highest rates of duty, under the scale of 1846, 432,609 quarters of wheat, x 
104,000 ewts. of flour, 257,925 quarters of barley, 255,979 quarters of oats, 181,895 a 

quarters of beans, besides other inferior grain, meal, ce, | 

Such is the condition of the income of the country as exhibited by these returns, e | 
The state of the public banking account is still more satisfactory. At the last quarter a 
there were issued of deficiency bills $806,028—to complete the payments then due, 
which, of course, have been repaid out of the accruing revenue of the present quarter ; 4 
by the accounts now before us, the amount of deficiency bills for the present quarter is 
only £464,958, against £806,028 in April, and £1,471,282 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1848. 

But the most satisfactory part of these accounts is that which relates to the exports 
of our manufactures, which exhibit a steady increase upon last year, and which show 
that our commerce is rapidly recovering from the depression to which it was subject 
throughout 1848. Some are unwilling to admit that the convulsions on the continent 
































i had any effect on our trade, but it will be difficult to maintain that opinion, when the 3 
course of our exports in 1848 is stated month by month, when it will be seen that for a 
‘i the first two months, uninfluenced by the French revolution, there was an increase, that a 





| for the next seven months there was a large decrease, and that for the last three months, 
Lae when confidence was partially restored, there was again an increase. The following is 
a ‘i a statement of the monthly exports of the principal articles in 1848, compared with 
1 







those of 1847 :— 






















1847. 1848. Increase. Decrease. 
January cia akheke kh £3,077,910 £3,227,138 MiGG SS @ tga 
February Wekcwe-ses we 8,446,307 8,597,842 SUL Ce 
ES ne 4,820,900 een T oe ee £580,588 
April iweb iskewseawe 4,812,852 Seensee... oNesadee 1,467,117 
May sibin ws aaa aah es 4,657,403 Reeueee < itecee 1,122,009 
WN bs 5 6 kb catch ails 4,578,871 ea eas 953,285 
July a8 Pee a ee 5,662,452 eeeene  egin 925,284 . 
ae eee 4,853,103 Reetee Ow hawke 539,381 a 
September .......... 4,665,409 OE er eee 63,260 4 
i ee eee 8,397,454 8,428,448 SORE... <i winhess 
November.......... 3,972,698 4,104,768 ISRO. See 
3,660,444 4,249,745 Denn 3 5} eee 












SS ve seeese £51,005,795 £46,407,939  £1,053,133 £5,650,992 


Showing a difference in the two years of £4,597,859, the same result being arrived at 
by deducting the increase of the two first months, and of the last three months, from 
the large decrease of the seven months which immediately followed the French revo- 
lution, With such an analysis of the exports of 1848 before us, it is impossible to deny 
the striking effect which the continental convulsions had upon our trade. 

In the first five months of the present year, the increase, however, is very large, 
compared with the same months of 1848, the comparison being— 


Exports, January 5 to June 5, 1848............. cece eee £18,944,644 
- ™ = WOT és ea aNies Vid cae 21,191,973 









si 00a 000-04 Gu UeAN We 00 eek a's kN eC AERS £2,247,329 
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This increase consists chiefly of the great leading articles of manufactures, cottons, 
linens, silks, and woolens. The comparison of the quantities of the chief articles under 
these heads is as follows :— 


EXPORTED, JANUARY 5 TO JUNE 5, 


1848. 1849. 
Cotton manufactures............ yards 411,111,915 580,644,887 
Timee Ori Ob. 6. cece ese STE ag 24,185,909 41,024,715 
rk cae cach oes chee ebb eKe Ibs, 43,705,756 53,056,265 
Linen manufactures. ...........yards 87,369,122 40,652,760 
“ WI ke 5-0 wu 5:0 b0iea tee hese ok, 4,110,449 6,790,928 
Woolen manufactures........... yards 10,908,794 16,018,157 
“ se pt. 4c RS pieces 610,347 808,804 
“ _-yarn..... eekass Cebacvas cwt. 22,955 80,488 
And the increased money value of these four chief classes of our exports is as follows : 
1848. 1849. 
Cotton manufactures and yarn........ £8,716,401 £10,118,549 
Linen manufactures and yarn......... 1,378,075 1,528,446 
Silk manufactures......... ak ae a 184,137 232,091 
Woolen manufactures and yarn...... i 2,274,096 2,695,077 


When, in addition to these facts, we are able to refer our readers to a continued large 
and increasing supply of all the chief articles which constitute the raw materials of our 
manufacturing industry, we can conceive no better or more cheering evidences of the 
rapid improvement which is now visible in the country, and of promise of its continu- 
ance, affording to the agricultural classes the best security for their future and perma- 
nent welfare. 

So far, therefore, as the increase of customs revenue on the year, or the decrease on 
the quarter, is concerned, they have no important connection with the general state of 
the commerce of the country. This will be more plainly seen if we compare the quan- 
tities of those articles which contribute most largely to the revenue, which were en- 
tered for consumption in the first five months of 1848, and of the present year, thus :— 


DUTY PAID, JANUARY 5 TO JUNE 5. 


1848. 1849. 
DU i is os daa aN OKs Ce we a es Ibs. 16,169,878 15,262,922 
NR bie GEN ial i's BARES 0 1,842,700 1,447,636 
Spirits—Rum. ...........eceeeee galls, 1,189,785 1,257,298 
° WE 6 Cad cvcaee s¥eceecess 610,972 684,161 
- SNS. «cache bevecwes se 9,865 11,859 
je RAR TRE SUS ire SP aa age 2,605,932 2,694,066 
ee i POOLE Pa are wa ewt. 2,455,977 2,338,471 
ad Nt oc dale a0 v6 aace he 9,579 29,339 
SC bet. aks cahicess cknasas 293,167 342,787 
ee rcs coecansncas lbs. 20,232,544 20,488,864 
Timber—Colonial................ loads 172,218 126,465 
‘“ Foreign okuss sea bh eee ureane 267,456 214,569 
Ms en ccc c cc henicesss Ibs. 11,194,037 11,431,665 


These comprise all the articles in our customs tariff which now yield any important 
amount of revenue, With the exception of three, they all show an increase in the 
present year. The first of these is coffee, which shows a small reduction, attributable 
only to the daily increasing practice of adulteration, by the use of chicory, and many 
other less innocent materials. The next is sugar, the reduction of which, however, is 
only apparent, first, because a stock of about 12,000 tons of duty-paid sugar remained 
in the warehouses at the end of last year, in excess of the ordinary stock, from an ac- 
cidental cause, and second, because the reduction of duty on the 5th instant to 12s, the 
ewt. on colonial sugar, and to 18s, 6d. the ewt. on brown clayed f&reign sugar, induced 
dealers and refiners to work their stocks down to the lowest point prior to that day. 
The third, and most important of these articles, is timber. For the five months there 
is a reduction in the quantity of colonial timber, duty paid, of 45,753 loads, which, 
however, in a revenue point of view, is of little importance, as it pays only 1s, the 
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load. But of foreign timber, paying 15s. the load, the reduction is 52,887 loads, to- 
gether making a reduction of 98,640 loads of timber entered for consumption in the 
present year, compared with the same period of 1848. This decrease, however, has 
arisen entirely from a great decrease in the quantity imported ; for it appears, while 
314,034 loads have paid duty, the entire quantity imported, including colonial and for- 
eign, is only 156,287 loads, against 289,536 loads in 1848. This great decrease, so far 
as foreign timber is prvi has been caused chiefly by the blockade of the Baltic 


It cannot fail to be interesting in this place to compare the quantity of grain which 
has been cleared for consumption in the present year, compared with the same period 
of 1848, when this article yielded a large revenue. The comparison is as follows :— 


GRAIN, ETO., DUTY PAID, JANUARY 5 TO JUNE 5. 


1848. 1849. 
MN hinds conc « HRS RSETE TEs bead qrs. 564,714 1,982,460 
sg 66s a'en.c 4s KawRAS Ss Sean se ewt, 258,734 1,542,174 
Grain of all kinds............. Ganka qrs. 1,579,896 5,037,291 
Flour and meal of all kinds.......... ewt. 894,228 2,082,754 


And, converting the flour and meal into their equivalents of quarters of grain, the com- 
parison of the two periods stands thus :— ' 
1848. 1849. 


Total quantity of grain, duty paid... .. .qrs. 1,692,032 5,618,078 


So that the average quantity of foreign grain which has been consumed in the pres- 

ent year, has been 1,123,615 quarters in each month. 

nder the excise it will be seen that there is a deficiency on the year of £66,320, 
and on the quarter of £453,201. This, however, is apparent and not real, being caused 
entirely by a postponement of the hop duties, pave le in the course of the last six 
months, until October next, and by the fact that the malting season has been somewhat 
later this year than last. The quantities of articles brought to charge, under the ex- 
cise in the present year, and which will be payable in the course of the autumn, show 
a considerable increase upon those of last year; and, therefore, in place of a deficiency 
in the excise, there will be on the year a considerable increase. 

Under the head of stamps it will be observed that there is a decrease on the year 
of £345,700, but an increase on the quarter of £62,057. The decrease on the year is 
no doubt attributable to the depressed state of trade during 1848, the great reduction 
in the number of transfers of railway shares, and the practice of evading the stamp 
duty on those transactions; the increase on the last quarter is one among the many 
evidences which are now seen of the improving condition of trade. Under all the 
other heads of ordinary revenue there is an increase on the last quarter, and with every 
prospect of a steady progress in that direction. 


ee aa aa 


STATISTICS OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 


It is impossible to arrive with accuracy at the number of slaves imported from 
Africa since Great Britain, under the influence of humane and Christian feeling, was 
led to abolish it throughout her dominions. A tabular statement, however, drawn up 
with great care, was laid before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, a 
pointed last year to consider the best means for providing for the final extinction of 
the slave-trade, from which we gather the following particulars, viz. that from 1807 to 
1819, no less than 2,290,000 negroes were ex from Africa; of these 680,000 
were taken to Brazil, 615,000 to the Spanish colonies, and 562,000 to other countries. 
The casualties of the middle passage are stated to have amounted to the frightful sum 
433,000! From the year 1819, when the cruising system was first put in operation 
against foreign slave-traders, to 1847, the number of negroes exported from Africa 
amounted to 2,758,506, which are thus distributed:—Brazil, 1,121,800; Spanish 
colonies, 831,027 ; deaths on the middle passage, 688,299; and captured by British 
cruisers, 117,380. According to this table, the total number of Africans imported into 
Brazil, during the last forty years, has been 1,801,800; into the Spanish colonies, 
1,446,027; into other countries, 562,000; mortality during the middle passage, 
1,121,299; and captured by British cruisers, since the year 1819, 117,380; making a 
grand total of 5,048,506, as the victims of the foreign African slave-trade, from 1807 
to 1847 ! 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN OHIO. 


The recent report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture enables us to ascertain 
very nearly the prices of staple products where raised. The following are the prices of 


corn, wheat, oats, and hay in ten counties of southern Ohio :— 


Taking the average product of good land, this gives the value of an acre of corn at 
$14 40; of an acre of wheat at $12 00; an acre of oats at $9 00; and an acre of hay 


Fayette .......+-cececeveees 
BIN, os wi ceccscecscces 
Ross 


ee | 


LAWEONCE 2 01. ccceccccsee- ces 
a ree ee eer 


Average. 


at $11 00, in southern Ohio. 


The following are the prices in ten of the central counties :— 


This table shows that in these counties the price of corn is 2 cents, and of wheat 9 
cents more than in the ten counties below, while oats is 8 cents per bushel, and hay $1 
per ton less than in those counties. This is caused by the relative proximity of the 


northern and southern markets. Let us now take ten counties in the north of Ohio to 


NS ERR ALE erp 


MES 5. . 0's dgpuns bade pose 
PR we vtccctscccense 
Av e0 «dseceedas Sane 


compare by :— 


seer ere ete eee 


eee eet ee eeeee 


seer ere eee eee 


eee eee eeseaee 


Corn. Wheat. 
Cents Cents 
20 70 
25 70 
27 10 
25 65 
20 15 
25 40 
20 qh 
25 65 
25 70 
27 15 
24 704 


Corn, Wheat, 

Cents Cents. 
20 15 
22 "5 
25 82 
2 710 
81 15 
20 80 
25 71 
31 85 
85 80 
28 88 
26 79 


33 


94 


22 


Oats. 
Cents. 
14 
20 
20 
20 
22 
14 
20 
20 
20 


19 


Hay. 


$5 00 
8 00 
6 00 
4 00 
3 00 
7 00 
4 00 
7 00 


$5 50 


4 50 


Hay. 


$4 62 


The comparison of the three sections of the State gives this general result :— 


South. Middle. North. 


24 26 
70 79 


83 
94 


ee 
. 


South. Middle. North. 


99 
~- 


$5 50 $4 50 $4 62 


10 
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If we combine these results with the natural adaptation of the soils in these several 
counties, we shall arrive at the commercial reason why the different parts of the State 
are remarkable for different staples. Thus, the southern part of Ohio—the alluvial bot- 
toms of the Great and Little ‘kseniee~dhe Scioto, Paint Creek, Deer Creek, and Derby 
—are peculiarly adapted to Indian corn. We find, therefore, that it is there cheap, on 
account of its great abundance. Because it is cheap, and that the Atlantic are at 
a great distance, corn (maize) is there consumed in the fattening of ani The re- 
sult of this mode of culture is more profitable than that of wheat, which is raised nearer 
the Atlantic market, and commands a better price. For the low price of corn on the 
Miamies and the Scioto is more than compensated by its adaptation to animals, and the 
relatively higher price of animal food (cattle and hogs) in the Atlantic and European 
markets. Corn, then, which, in proportion to the cost of its production, is the lowest 
priced article among the above aoe , is really the most profitable to the cultivator. 

In the middle of the State we find the rolling lands less adapted to corn, but its soil 
and climate well fitted for wheat. They are, also, nearer the Atlantic markets, and 
wheat, as we see above, commands about ten cents a bushel more than in the southern 
counties. The result is what we see—that middle Ohio raises more wheat than any 
section of the Union, 

In the northern, or lake of the State, the soil is not well adapted to either wheat 
or corn; but the rolling hills of the Western Reserve are admirably adapted to grazing. 
But, as cattle cannot be fatted well without corn, the agriculture of that part of the 
State turns almost entirely on dairies and sheep. 

By a review of the above facts, we learn some important commercial truths. 

1. The relative prices of different staple articles does not depend on the final price in 
the market; but it depends, in the first place, on the relative adaptation of the soil to 

roduce an article abundantly ; and pe “oy on its price of freight to the market. When 
in southern Ohio, we find corn can Ve raised pon, ser above all other products, 
and the market (on account of the very abundance) is not on the Atlantic, but at home 
—in cattle and hog feeding. Hence, we find Indian corn there very cheap, But, in the 
middle of the State, the artidle least produced is that, and the market is on the Atlan- 
tic, to which the freight is ch@.per than to points further off The result is, the price 
rises maf as we proceed towards the lake. 

2. These facts bemg soon ascertained by the farmers, they cultivate the articles, in 
turn, which relatively bear the highest price. Thus, the fatness of the soil—the reason 
of prices—and the actual cultivation, are found to correspond. 


~ 





REGISTERED AND ENROLLED TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM 1839 To 1848, INCLUSIVE—TEN YEARS, IN TONS AND 95THS. 
? 


Enrolled and Registered 

Years. Registered. licensed, Total tonnage. in whale fish’y. 
RE eho Keene os 834,244 54 1,262,234 27 2,096,478 81 131,845 25 
ERE Cae 899,744 76 1,280,999 35 2,180,764 16 186,926 64 
So ee 945,843 42 1,184,940 90 2,130,744 37 157,405 17 
BWREs iW sSe ess 975,358 72 1,117,031 90 2,092,390 69 151,612 74 
a Sr 1,009,305 01 1,149,297 92 2,158,801 93 152,874 86 
BOGE ss SeWiecssss 1,068,764 91 1,211,330 11 2,280,095 07 168,293 63 
RIOD 3b vik c's ode '0-0 1,095,171 44 1,821,829 57 2,417,002 06 190,095 65 
eee 1,180,286 49 1,431,798 382 2,562,084 81 186,980 16 
Se 1,240,312 92 1,597,782 80 2,839,045 77 193,858 72 
WO bck ase 1,360,886 85 1,793,155 00 3,154,041 85 192,179 90 

Mackerel Whale 
Years. Coasting trade. Cod fishery. fishery. fishery. 
TORO . vod cies 1;153,551 80 72,258 68 35,9388 87 439 69 
ONO) sks bisaes 1,176,694 46 76,0385 65 WOON FOS si aa vee 
a Se ee 1,107,067 88 66,551 84 RAG GM SSS Ree ee 
1S oo ccesasece 1,045,573 39 54,804 02 16,096 83 377 71 
TROE 6 sw inkvces 1,076,155 59 61,224 25 11,775 70 142 33 
ROME cog ts dias 1,109,614 44 85,224 77 16,170 66 820 11 
os AREER 1,190,898 27 69,825 66 21,413 66 206 02 
i re Sp pee 1,289,870 89 72,516 17 86,463 16 439 58 
WORT es kseict sss 1,452,628 85 70,177 52 Sepe ee Mees 


ose ewce e's 1,620,998 16 82,651 82 43,558 78 432 75 
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PRICES OF COTTON WOOL AT LIVERPOOL IN 1848. 

STATEMENT OF THE QUOTATIONS OF COTTON WOOL IN LIVERPOOL AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST 
WEEK IN EACH MONTH IN THE YEAR 1848; ALSO OF THE AMOUNT OF SALES, AND PROPOR- 
TION ON SPECULATION. 

January 28, February 25. March 31. April 28. 
— «£ dq 4d a om a ¢. 


Upland, fair......-++++ Rohe as 4ha.. Bha.. 4ta.. 4pa.. 
New Orleans, fair............ dia.. Bia... 4ga.. 4ha.. 
SS err Te 74 a 25 74 a 25 74a 24 7 a2 
Pernambucco, ..........se005 Sea 7} Sia Th Sta 74 5 a 
PUTRI icc seecccccnseeas 4h a 62% 44a 7 4ha 6% 44a 64 
Egyptian ......ccceeseeceees Sia 8 Sea 84 Sia 84 Sea 8 
BROS rea aacasaen ech vaseves 2a 44 22a 44 28a 44 2ha 4} 
WEI 6k bsccs Qik ec kas 44a 7 44a 7 44a 7 4a 7 





Amount of sales............6+ 25,570 19,170 24,670 80,940 
Proportion on speculation....... =... 500 ao, ES 

















Upland, fair............. Pebes 4ta.. ee ee 4ta.. 4ta.. 
New Orleans, fair............. 4ha.. 4$a.. eS 4$a.. 
PE I os chads sv cs cus vee 7 a24 6% a 24 6% a 24 62 a 22 
PUUITIIIOR s os cscs cc csecese CaF 5 a 7 5 a 7 oo 7 
Ms ab a kva cca scveuus 44a 6} 44a 6 44a 6 4ta 6 
bi ee Oe Sea 8 Sta 8 5da 8 Sta 8 
Ok A556 eho ayes oad nee 2a 44 Gia 4 Qta 4 Qta 4 
WOR TI ik io ia 40 08 4a 8ha 64 Sha 64 4a 6} 
Amount of sales..... ....... 28,190 26,830 84,180 88,450 
Proportion on speculation... ... 1,200 1,200 2,700 1,100 
September 29. October 27. November 24. December 29. 
d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, 
I A i odo kcvesconcess ee ee 8Ra.. Sta.. 4ta.. 
2 New Orleans, fair............. 44a.. 4 a.. 4ta.. 48a.. 
q et 64a 20 6 a20 6 a20 64 a 20 
# UIE: concd ciesccesncs 5 a 7 4ta 6 44a 6 44a 5% 
SRR aS rn 4 a 5} 84a 5 Bea 5 88a 5+ 
-_ ES Thies y chee scrheevene 5 a Tt 44a 4 43a 74 43a Th 
4 CG aa bue tek oe se 0ss0d es Qta 3% 2ia 34 2ta 3h 28a 3h 
a MER ants cbs ee ves cases 4a 6 4 a 6 4 a 6 4a 6 
Amount of sales.............. 26,270 28,600 46,540 18,390 
Proportion on speculation...... 800 500 7,000 5,700 
CUBA EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES, 
EXPORTS OF SUGAR FROM I1sT JANUARY TO THE END OF JUNE. 
From Havana. From Matanzas. 
m 1848. 1849. S48. «1849. 
DR ur a oe eek vc ak Chaka eee boxes 6,985 10,150 11,479 4,856 
New York, yaladelphia, and Baltimore..... 42,295 29,264 31,599 27,699 
Other ports in the United States........... 8,167 5,869 5,692 8,119 
I ai tis ince Kveccecscte ¢acuuate 81,825 18,749 9,586 15,149 
Cowes and the Baltie:. .. 0.000000 cccceeuss 119,673 197,722 66,196 77,458 
Hamburg and Bremen........0.+seeeeeees 42,871 24152 21,925 6,381 
Holland and Belgium.,.......+..seeeeeees 21,9385 382,776 9,678 1,844 
RUIN eas oki ca sncdociscccvcectveweequee 92,5838 60487 18663 18,646 
France, Italy, and other ports............ 30,656 o 24,522 
Midis, Mak aed Goi America... | 20 4 ee, ae 
WEMls ab atns 000+ +002 000.cacannike 410,072 192,084 174,924 
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EXPORTS OF MOLASSES FROM IsT OF JANUARY TO THE END OF JUNE. 


From Havana. From Matanzas, From Cardenas. 
To 1848, 1849, 1848, 1849. 1848. 1849. 
Boston.................-hhds, 6493 8,900 8387 17,851 21,917 18,491 
Other eastern ports. ‘cane ekeenun 7,059 6476 19,524 14,185 17,028 10,196 
New York, Philadelphia, & Balti- 
IR ised oo ues ante ate weee «©5228 = 4,548 «211,887 12,590 21,599 21,082 
Southern ports of United States. 2,724 6,542 84384 8,637 1,587 1,663 


British provinces .............. 95 1,099 3329 4,544 643 342 





ee eves 5383 =2,142 += 6,068 966 §=©1,836 
NG a nc he 00 in covknse 226 90 S14. - suse’ Sides 23 
AS a tignits ove 04 eoeeee 20,820 27,188 48,367 48,320 63,740 53,583 


The following may be considered as the actual state and probable result of this 
year’s crop of sugar and molasses :— 





Sugars. Molasses, 
aaos «167542 «48,680 

from January Ist to June 80th........... 8,402 157, ’ 
— process of Digihet sw onde 5 ee arn eb 08 ‘ 850 6,458 2,970 
In second hands............... iva 36 36 dates ans 15,000 ree 
In first hands, and yet to be received............. 1,948 35,000 6,000 
Probable crop for the year 1849.........- cis >? SO 214,000 57,600 


IMPORTS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES INTO NEW YORK, 
OOMPARATIVE TABLE OF IMPORTS INTO THIS PORT FROM lsT JANUARY TO Ist JULY, 1848-9, 


Boxes of sugar. Hhds. of sugar. Bags of Sugar. Hhds. of molasses, 
1849. 1848. 1849. 1848. 1849. 1848. 1849. 1848. 





Havana...... 15,128 24,754 2538 1,760 ..... coese 160° TOT 
Matanzas..... 9,848 16,411 ORG2RENR ke véabs 5,764 6,410 
Cardenas .... 593 665 ee PM An cs wedwe 14,491 15,682 
i as edt soxhu' EEE, . SOS, SRLS erect Gra rae © 1,091 1,258 
Sagua....... 1,768 1,256 eat 8,326 3,187 
San Juan..... _, Sa a 186 BR, tee ee 800 222 
Cienfuegos... 1,837 759 _ Beh RP 2442 1,857 
Trinidad... .. 7,767 1,961 ee WR ook RS ces 5,723 5,759 
St. Jago..... ee Oe Me he a eos 197 208 
Nuevitas..... 486 1,079 BR” ee ee ee 2,588 2,016 
Mansanilla and 

ee eee Pre 261 REED ie, PERO 912 663 
Total, Cuba... 38,962 46,885 36,518 23,101 ..... ..... 88,484 $9,178 
SSN TERRA TE tes A ED Sh inc'ce . cbse 8,829 7,899 
NG 546! occlu ee 1,147 SL Se Ce 1,752 920 
Manilla... ... Sa se eeu akan wees 26,698 55,867 ‘ 
Brazil........ a eel ack a's ileal ceil caaaa 17,705 i ig ies are 
SSB ge iga e Sian ae Onee Te evs. eeaas 8,607 12,888 
ate ee 1,588 ERR ae a) 790 507 


Coastwise.... 2,281 1,516 1,154 1,655 6,738 8323 6,317 6,872 





Total....... 41,243 48,401 101,460 74,657 51,141 64,390 63,729 67,764 


enn nn nn nnn eee 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


In the last number of Tait’s Hdinburg Magazine we find the following statements and 
remarks on the colonial and foreign trade of England :— 

We sometimes hear shallow people say that we would do more business with the 
colonies if they were independent than we do at present. Well, let us watch what 
progress we make with Canada, as it has been shown to be in a transition state, and 
now rapidly verging to a state of practical independence, the Possessions’ Act having 
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conferred that independence in commercial matters, Let us watch whether the exports 
of British goods to Canada are increasing or declining. If the dogma quoted be correct, 
our exports ought to increase ; if the exports have diminished, we must find out the 
reason. It is not true that colonies take less from us than independent States. Our exports 
to the United States have been as high as £12,000,000; they now average between 
£6,000,000 and £7,000,000, although we have been greatly increasing our imports from 
thence of breadstuffls and cotton. The Americans are wealthy, but take only about 5s. 
8d. per head from us. France, from whom we import £250,000 of merinos alone, be- 
sides much larger amounts of silks and wines, takes 1s. 6d. per head. Prussia, to whom 
we conceded great privileges in shipping, takes 6d. per head! Our northern colonies, 
the poorest of all, take 35s. per head; the West Indies, £2 17s, 6d.; the Cape of Good 
Hope, £3 2s.: the Australian settlements, £7 10s. These figures have been often Te- 
peated; we merely transcribe them from the British Banner of 18th October last, which 
adds that one-third of our total exports goes to the colonies. This large proportion of 
trade with our colonies is easily explained. The duties charged are from 2 to 4 per 
cent, with the exception of Canada, where, under the free trade experiment, the duties 
have advanced to 8} and 80 per cent, the average being 124 per cent, with prohibitions 
on many articles, as set forth in the Glasgow memorial to the Colonial Office. The 
average colonial duty of 3 per cent contrasts favorably with those of our wealthy neigh- 
bors. France prohibite our staples of cotton and woolen goods; Belgium prohibits the 
staples, but admits certain things at from 8 to 15 per cent; the United States levy 30 
to 40 per cent; Brazil levies 30 to 40 per cent; Caraccas, 25 to 33 per cent; Cuba, 37 
to 40 per cent; Mexico, 70 to 75 per cent. We call 30, 40, and 70 per cent penalties, 
rather than duties. Political quacks “hover” about those countries, punishing them- 
selves in taxing the consumer. The British manufacturer knows too well that these pen- 
alties prevent his consignments from paying cost; in short, that such enormous penalties 
put a stop to trade. 


Ne ee eee 


COMMERCE OF THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS, 


SHIPPING, TONNAGE, AND REVENUE OF THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS FROM 1839 To 1849. 
































Years. No. of vessels, Tonnage. Income. 
DO eh Wk oir a hd cE Adin 4 chudia ein’ 15,445 2,158,691 £174,222 16 1 
Se knead ru uae heats 0% oa dawns 15,998 2,445,708 197,477 18 6 
RSE Seger Ore mene ET 5538 287,017 £23,255 2 5 
OE Gs sh nnd 6 ns.5eene db awcae 15,998 2,445,708 £197477 18 6 
hs te dis bis wesc ndca sudan 16,108 2,425,461 195,261 4 8 
I iis cn wissen pahiaeagievia’ 110 bigiameWeria.°7 te eteele ce 
a ‘ 20,247 £2,216 14 
Pe ee ak CN hae WT e wile vee cess ce 16,108 2,425,461 £195,261 4 8 
SRD VS CRTCUNUnehek see dehececeees 16,458 2,425,319 198,850 10 2 
ME ee iis ce SS > mee fC re £3,589 5 11 
MR io old Shae chu ens Ra Wee. oN Sen cecere. 
Msi g's dst etek nd A cake +. coe 0 16,458 2,425,319 £198,850 10 2 
BOTS 60a WOU keke abs es én o bas eas 16,606 2,445,278 212,402 8 7 
Pncdhcecscdas re ne 148 19,959 £13,551 13 5 
1048... 0GS IRIE SS a ee 16,606 2,445,278 £212402 8 7 
ROO cia a dey ONC Eas Web ieeied exw 18,411 2,682,712 208,191 7 1 
STs cvs es aeccceens 1,805 SOU: ce Pweaeesate ° 
NI 066i iE ORR YB. £4,210 16 6 
OSE a ol eee ae 18,411 2,632,712 £208,190 17 1 
a a Bel. hues oe kn see scaces 20,521 8,016,531 250,541 13 10 








PeaUAWERR indi sicaace 888,819 £42,350 
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No. of vessels. Tonnage. Income. 
Ms 0d oa oo 4c s bone nh mh owas hae aa 20,521 8,016,531 £250,541 13 10 
Maan ad oh 4s o ¥> cae acennan es eae 19,951 8,096,444 241,062 16 5 
Increase...... PADSCAA ADA ORR Cee TRON ou iv dec cae aa 
a os a shea eka eth 00 5 Oks eee. ose £9,478 17 5 
SE Sblaiincadnd 03s 500s KOK oes divin 19,951 8,096,444 £241,062 16 5 
Nh wis icteesis in ele CRs a ba aan 20,889 8,851,539 278,711 15 6 
SSE NEEL ELIS 938 255,095 £32,648 19 1 
cia Coibas dees itis éSageaws sidan 20,889 8,851,589 £278,711 15 6 
ee ob dweeele 0 shies swine <6 20,311 8,284,963 226,215 1 5 
ee ERS fon ORE 578 67,576 £47,496 14 1 
SR ae jee 0 CU48 nes PtnS hw we 20,311 8,284,963 £226215 1 56 
1849..... Kies ee eves eh ce bec Ses oes 20,783 3,639,146 255,926 0 9 
MONO i. EE SEK SEES KH 422 354,183 £29,710 19 4 





THE SUGAR TRADE OF NEW YORK AND BALTIMORE. 


SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE SURPLUS OF THE ARTICLE THIS YEAR, AND THE CONSUMPTION FOR 
THE YEAR PAST, FOR THE PORTS OF BALTIMORE AND NEW YORK. 








The importation last year into the nah of New York was......... hhds. 108,702 
Boxes, 120,354, at 2} boxes to the hhd., equal to ...........esceeseues 48,142 
Bags, 90,088, at 6 bags to the hhd, equal to............ceceeeeeeeess 15,015 
Making the total importation, for the port OE TOW Ts io vas os sadn es 171,860 
The importation into the port of Baltimore, (exclusive of boxes,) for the 
ONG FORE, WOR as occas tec cceceensencserscccesccccccsccsceneesss 27,000 
Making the importation for both ports. ............ceeeceeeesees 198,860 
The stock on hand on the 1st January, 1849— 
In New York was..... oh A oes, eee hhds, 4,549 
+ UMNO, BOER, CONN Bai. iio occa ee voce ctcence 5,651 
a 10,200 
In Baltimore........... Sa 2 RR aap ae Se Ce ee 1,400 


-_—_— 11,600 





Making the entire consumption for the trade of both ports the past year.. 187,260 


Having now ascertained the wants of the trade of the two cities, it is proposed to 
examine and see how far the past receipts and present supply will go towards satis. 
fying those wants, as it is a well-known fact that the great bulk of this year's supply 
has been received from the producing countries. In these latter there are only now 
remaining inconsiderable quantities of the “inferior” kinds, which meet ready sale for 
Germany, France, and England, where the high prices prevailing have created an ex- 
port from this country. 


To supply this year’s consumption, we take the stock on hand 
in 











ew York, January Ist, 1849............eeeeeee hhds. 10,200 

Ditto in Baltimore at same period. ...........000seeeeeees 1,400 
11,600 

Im tions into the port of New York from January Ist to 

IRs ha dic hbk ph Us w sib hed ec edesencdcas hhds. 101,460 

Ne I INS OO ona 0s 5s bc bvnein'e Wa Velde ag wh eanes 16,497 

ao cndeemnsinion duties oonstnigh « 8,523 
126,480 
Importations into the port of Baltimore for same period, say........... 17,525 
no eee ethene ahreadeosnect agate TEETER TOE CTE Eee 155,605 
PTTL LTT eee ee ee 187,260 





Be IE, oo ik ecc cece ctivsccccss wscocveceeees $1,655 
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In this year’s supply, supposing the ae or trade not to have increased this 
year. From this deficiency it would be a liberal estimate to allow for the receipts for 
this port and New Kork, for the ensuing six months, 6,655 hhds. which would then 
leave us, at the expiration of this year, short 25,000 hhds, But supposing the con- 
sumption, as has been the case with the trade of New York alone, for the past two 
years, to increase 20,000 hhds., and the immigration alone into that port would more 
than increase the consumption to this extent, we shall then find ourselves deficient 


45,000 hhds. 


IMPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 


Returns recently made to the British Parliament show that in 1848 the total quan- 
tity of wheat admitted to home consumption in the United Kingdom amounted to 
2,189,876 quarters, and the average price of wheat during the same year to 50s. 6d. ; 
the amount of duty received was £456,093. The quantity of barley so admitted was 
888,925 quarters, and the duty received £93,275. The quantity of oats, 872,553 

uarters, and the duty received, £93,268. The second return, moved for by Mr. 

eorge Sandars, shows that the aggregate quantity of wheat and wheat flour en- 
tered for home consumption in the United Kingdom during the operation of the act 
5th and 6th Victoria, chap. 14, amounted to 5,359,257 quarters, of which 4,517,036 
quarters were foreign, 289,752 quarters of British possessions, and 552,469 quarters 
Canadian, admitted at a fixed duty of 1s. per quarter. 








COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 
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POSTAL TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, 


TABLES AND INSTRUCTIONS. 
With respect to letters above the weight of a single letter, which is fixed at half an 
ounce in either country, the respective offices, in accounting to each other, shall employ 
the following scale of progression :— 


For every letter not exceeding half an ounce in weight, one single rate. 

Above half an ounce, but not exceeding one ounce, two rates, 

Above one ounce, but not exceeding two ounces, four rates. 

Above two ounces, but not exceeding three ounces, six rates. 

Above three ounces, but not exceeding four ounces, eight rates. 

And so on, two rates being added for every ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

1, Between any office in the United States (Oregon and California excepted) and 
any office in Great Britain and Ireland, the entire postage is 24 cents the single letter, 
which may be prepaid or sent unpaid. Of this amount the British post-office, when it 
conveys the letter by its own packet and collects the postage, accounts to the United 
States for 5 cents; when it collects the postage without conveying the letter, it ac- 
counts for 21 cents. The United States post-office accounts to the British for 8 cents 
the letter when it carries and collects, and for 19 cents when it collects only. Pay- 
ment by the party of anything less than the entire postage goes for nothing. The 
offices of exchange will treat such letters as wholly unpaid. 

2. Between the offices of California and Oregon and those of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the entire postage is 59 cents the single letter, which may be prepaid or unpaid, 
and of which the British share is 3, or 19 cents, depending on the circumstances whether 
conveyed by the United States or British packet, and the United States share is 56, or 
40 cents, depending on the same circumstances. 

8. On all correspondence between the United States and the following named coun- 
tries, the United States postage, and that only, must be collected in the United States 
by hy ayment when sent, and on delivery when received, at the rate of 5 cents the 
single letter when conveyed by British — [unless from or to Oregon or California, 
then 40 cents,] and 21 cents the single letter when conveyed by United States packet, 
unless, as aforesaid, from or to Oregon or California, then 56 cents, to wit :— 
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Alexandria, city of, via Marseilles. Moldavia. 

i Naples, kingdom of, via Marseilles. 
Austria, and the Austrian States. Norway. 
Baden. Oldénburg. 
Belgium. Prassia 

ia. 

Bremen, Free City of. Roman or Papal States. 
Brunswick. Russia. 
Beyroot, city of, via Marseilles, Saxony. 
Dardanelles, the, via Marseilles. Scutari, city of, via Marseilles. 
Denmark. Smyrna, city of, via Marseilles. 
France. Sweden. 
German States. Switzerland. 
Gibraltar. Turkey in Europe. 
Greece, via Marseilles, Tuscany, via Marseilles. 
Hamburg and Cuxhaven. Venetian States. 

ver, Wallachia. 
sama eb a ag — Hye 

Kong, China, island of. West Indies, ec., British, namely, Antigua. 
a ral Barbadoes, Bahamas, Berbice, Cariacou, 
Lubee, Free City of. Demerara, Dominica, Essequibo, Gren- 
Malta, island of. ada, Honduras, Jamaica, Montserat, 
Mechlenburg Schwerin. Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Mechlenburg Strelitz. Tobago, Tortola, and Trinidad. 


This leaves, in those cases, the British and foreign postage to be collected at the 
other end of the route. But no British inland postage 1s to be charged in such cases. 

[ Mem. The foregoing provision does not supercede the pre-existing arrangements 
for sending correspondence to the German States and the countries east and south of 
them by the American line to Bremen, by which the entire postage to destination on 
the German correspondence may be i er or left unpaid, at the option of the sender. } 

4, Onall correspondence between the United States (Oregon and California excepted) 
and the following named countries through the United Kingdom, and by the routes 
here specified, there must be prepaid when sent, and collected when received, the fol- 
lowing rates, of which the United States post-office will account to the British for all 
but 5 cents the single letter, unless a United States packet conveys it to or from Eng- 
land, and then for all but 21 cents :— 


Single letter. 

Dihinn, Dake, vie De os wi neisk sien waeie'n desi vee esd caxenes 45 cents. 
Australia, via Sonthampton and India.............s0seeee cess eeeeee se 

1 OP PO Ic iinkn cicada dnbe lias viinb end ncdhe eee nes ..* 
Azores, islands, via ras ale SE. SONS isicinwshe eens Sibaine dees 63 “ 
Bourbon and Borneo, islands of, via Southampton and India........... _ eee 
OU IE ica mndsin seinen’ Wile ui Wak B o's <iku seaawge oka es _ 
ST IO, TE I ic sb nalbuinSWae deelee dada de $3. 
ROE MOON, TOR, POON is wc itwiddiiw bettie dididie'ds oleae sbeebs SWsiais 65 “ 
Te PE TI i ac enliic wsdiisgiiiantign Wiha ddr Wie! Se WERK’ 0 Waid be ad 
Ceylon, island of, via Southampton. ..........0cseceeceeeeceeceeees 45 “ 
A I an no ctigen dhe tile anwns ak wide chde sedi weaw eee 45 “ 
I, a, sachin waihia Sak «KW SS KOA MRSS s / nde si.* 
EE TN a sn icin hi einilia aie visiaid 0s RUA 6 Gwbiaid bes deewe 57. * 
Seeman, idem Of, win, Tomo... i0ss .scscsecs secs cvccseccecdes 33 
Indies, East, via Southampton. .........00scsceccsecsccesceccseess G* 
Java and Labuan, via Southampton and India..............eeeeeeeees 5.9 
Lucca and Modena, via Fracne.. ..........s0ceseccceecescccccvceucs $1 « 
Madeira, island of, via PIR. < cncndantiwiieh cnvixende tiie kbeeee 65 “* 
Mauritius, via Southampton and India.............seeeeeeceeeeeeese 46 +* 
Moluccas, via Southampton and India..............- peveenccoens hadi? 
I I OR NN ons coe vac btnwidbe backdawy ecaswee'es 88 « 
New Grenada, via Southampton ...............cceceeeeees ee oe 45 “ 
New South Wales, via Southampton and India............+++.ss0005 53“ 

™ . by private ship..........cccecesveeveccevecs w..* 
New Zealand, via Southampton and India.............0seeseeeeeeees 53 


RIN 5 5 0000s cuncuboncinetcroapecetcr ns 37 
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Parma and Placentia, via France......... 
Philippine Islands, via Southampton. ..... 
Portugal, via Southampton.............. 
Sierra Leone.. .....+2ce see cereseeeeenes 
Spain, via Southampton.........+..++... 
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eee eee ee eee eee es eeeeeeeee 


eee eee seer ee seeeeeaeeeaee 


Sumatra, island of, via Southampton and India..................000- 


Syria, via Southampton.............0+64- 
Van Dieman’s Land, via Southampton and 


Venezuela, via Southampton ............ 


ao Chasesecteovbeass ous 


eee ewe eee ee etree eee eee eee 


West Indies, foreign, namely, Cuba, via Southampton................. 
Guadaloupe, Hayti, Martinique, Porto Rico, St. Croix, St. Eustatius, St. 


Martin, St. Thomas, via Southampton. . . 


re 


Any British colony or foreign country, when conveyed to or from the Uni- 


ted Kingdom by private ships......... 


For single letters, which must be less than one-quarter of an ounce in weight :— 


A eee cake ckn a0 0 20 oH aR pee 
A oa SS as saa bs beac oo danas 
Ceylon, PN Mes bes cieees cavenaes 
Cs i oe eis Van’ cin 0s ba Cee ees 9 
Hong Kong, island of .............-+000: 
ee ccc iether ec eeues 
Philippine Islands... .........2scccceeee 
By a mail, via Marseilles............ 
pO SEES AS ee hrc Fe a ree OTS 
es ie cbince ke) 345 A eens 
Ven ee LOO. oo oc cusvieweds ieee 
Bom, OO iin ii. Ko viscie'n.0 aha wer wah 
Se Nis ooo a hoist ade bin dnb ce mao 
pa ne, era ee 
Or any other place in Indian Archipelago.. 
By closed mail, via Marseilles............ 


ee hbo marty EEL CRORE RRL EE TEE 
Tem a 5 ee Se SS 
By French packet, via Marseilles......... 


Note——The foreign portion of the above rates is to be charged according to the fol 


lowing scale, namely :— 
Weighing under a } ounce........... 
. } ounce, and under 4 ounce 
“ “ “ce “ 
“ : “ “ i? = 
“ 1 “ “ 1} “ 


And so on, an additional rate being charged for each quarter of an ounce. 

Where the correspondence with the countries in the foregoing list is from or to Ore- 
yon or California, the single letter rate, to be collected by prepayment or on delivery, 
is to be in each instance 85 cents more than the amounts stated in the preceding table, 
of which the United States is to account to the British post-office for all but 40 cents, 
unless its packet conveys the letter to England, and, in that case, for all but 56 cents. 
[Mem. There is a direct conveyance to Cuba, by United States packet, between 


ee OE Pe TOTES 
} American mee os 6 i528 


d 


) British and sea.......... 
PONT sin kon epinened vs 


| American inland.,....... 





WUOUE hs os bic. ceak can 
American inland......... 


ee, a ON ee Cee 
American inland.,....... 


ee ee eee seere 
ey 
ee 
ee ee 
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Single letter. 
a4..." 
4 5 “ 
o. * 
45 * 
12.2 
5 3 “ 
Bi“ 
5 3 “ 
45 * 
7 * 
55 * 
87 “ 


50 cents. 
] 0 “ 

5 “ 
ee: * 
58 cents, 
10 4 

5 “« 
ae 
46 cents, 
1 0 “ 

5 “ 
61 “ 
26 cents 
2 0 “ 

5 “ 
nm 
26 cents. 
Sel 

5 “ 
4" 


1 rate. 

2 rates. 
8 rates. 
4 rates, 
5 rates. 
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Charleston, United States, and Havana; the uniform rate of postage 12} cents the 
oes letter. There is, also, conveyance by British packet between New York and 
Mobile, in the United States, and the West India Islands, 5 cents being United States 
postage, to be prepaid when sent from said ports, and collected when received in the 

nited States, unless mailed from or to a post-office more than 300 miles from port, 
then 10 cents—English and foreign postage unknown, the service not being embraced 
ia the treaty.] 

5. On all correspondence passing through the United States, between the United 
Kingdom and the rei named countries, the British is to account and pay to the 


United. States post-office the following stated amounts per each single letter, to wit :-— 
When sent by When sent by 
Countries. United States —_— British 
et. packet. 
Canada and New Brunswick, (by the general mail)........ 26 cents. 10 cents. 
Havana, (by United States packet from Charleston)., ...... 284 “ 12} “ 
MIU CE SION 5 6 ono sing 6:5 bi 0s dae ddan sbeee hanes 56“ 40 “ 
Panama, (by United States packet from New York)...... 46 “ 80 
Chagres, (by United States packet from New York)...... 86“ — 
Any place in the West Indies or Gulf of Mexico, (by Brit- 
ish packet from New York)...........0ceeeeeeeeeees es pies 
Any place in the West Indies or Gulf of Mexico, (by Brit- 
ish packet from Mobile) ..........0s2eeeeeeereeeeees 2% * 10 “ 


6. On all letters conveyed by closed mails between the United Kingdom and the 
British North American provinces, (the same being transported by British steamers,) 
the British is to account and pay to the United States post-office at the rate of 12} 
cents for each ounce, net weight, and 2 cents for each newspaper. 

7. On newspapers transmitted between the United Kingdon and the United States, 
there is a separate of 2 cents per newspaper, (or stamp duty in lieu of post- 
age,) which is to be paid separately in each country. 

8. But newspapers may be sent in transit through the United States, and also 
through Great Britain, to or from foreign countries, &c., at a transit charge of 2 cents 
per newspaper, to be paid by the post-office of one country to that of the other. The 
postage to be paid by the party sending a newspaper to, or receiving it from, a foreign 
country through Great Britain is 4 cents each. 

9. Periodical works and pamphlets are not entitled by the treaty to transit convey- 
ance, but they may be sent from the United Kingdom to the United States, and vice 
versa, at 2 cents of United States e each, if they do not exceed 2 ounces in 
weight, and at 1 cent per ounce, or fraction of an ounce, when they exceed that weight, 
to be collected in all cases in the United States; and the same will be subject to an 
additional like charge in the United Kingdom, when not exceeding 2 ounces; but the 
third ounce raises the British charge to 6 pence, with an additional charge of 2 pence 
for each additional ounce. 

10. All British and foreign letters, and all foreign newspapers remaining on hand, 
refused or not called for, are to be returned by the postmasters as dead letters and 
newspapers to the General Post-office, under address to the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, separately from all other letters, and as frequently as regulations require. 
This is necessary to enable the United States post-office to reclaim the amount with 
which it stands debited upon each letter and newspaper. 

11. Until the impracticability of forming a combined rate of postage upon the prin- 
ciples prescribed in the treaty is obviated by a change of the Canada and New Bruns- 
wick rates, (which change is confidently expected,) postage on correspondence between 
the United States and those provinces must be prepaid in each country. 

12. The exchange offices of the two countries, in mailing to each other, are to post- 
mark the letter, not with the entire postage, but with the credit and debit portions of 
it only ; if a paid letter, with the credit amount in favor of the other country, in red 
ink, and with a “paid” stamp in the same color; if unpaid, with the debit amount 

inst the other country, in black ink. But before the exchange office receiving such 


letter delivers it, or mails it to the interior, it is to restamp the letter with its own office 
stamp, in all cases, and with the “paid” stamp in red ink, if paid, if unpaid, with the 
amount, in black, of the entire postage to be collected. 

J. COLLAMER, Postmaster General. 
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CUSTOMS REGULATIONS, 


CIRCULAR INSTRUCTIONS TO COLLECTORS AND SURVEYORS ACTING AS COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
Treasury DeparRTMENT, June 18th, 1849, 

Your particular attention is called, and strict observance enjoined, to the following 
regulations and forms prescribed for carrying into effect the provisions of the act ap- 

roved 3d March, 1849, “requiring all moneys receivable from Customs, and from all 
other sources, to be paid immediately into the Treasury without abatement or reduction, 
and for other purposes.” 

From and after the thirtieth instant, the gross amount of all duties received from 
Customs must be deposited daily by the officer receiving the same, in the following 
manner, to wit :-— 

1st. At ports where Assistant Treasurers are established by law, the money will be 
deposited with such officers, and certificates in triplicate taken for such deposits. 

2d. At ports where no Assistant Treasurers are established, the Collectors and Sur- 
veyors acting as Collectors of the Customs being designated depositaries in pursuance 
of law, the gross amount of moneys received by them respectively from Customs, will 
remain in the hands of such officers, as depositaries, and be passed to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States, and be faithfully kept by such officer, subject exclusively 
to the payments of drafts drawn by said Treasurer upon such officer in pursuance of law. 

The officer thus acting as depositary of moneys received by him from Customs, will 
charge himself, in an account to be kept by him as a depositary, with the moneys passed 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, and will credit himself with the 
amount in his account of the Customs. 

To meet payments for expenses of collecting the revenue from Customs, debentures, 
or drawbacks, bounties, allowances, excess of deposits for unascertained duties, for the 
support of light-houses, and the maintenance of sick and disabled seamen, the Collectors 
and Surveyors acting as Colleetors being constituted, in pursuance of the act under con- 
sideration, Disbursing Agents, money for these objects will be furnished them, at certain 
prescribed periods, out of appropriations of money in the Treasury, in accordance with 
the regulations, returns, forms, and estimates applicable to each particular case as here- 
unto annexed, lettered from A to I, inclusive. 

You will perceive that the forms for estimates of amounts required to defray the ez- 
penses of collecting the revenue, for the fovnes of debentures, or drawbacks, bounties, 
and allowances, and to refund excesses of deposits for wnascertained duties, require them 
to be made monthly, and the form of the Account Current embracing these disburse- 
ments provides that it be rendered monthly. 

For the amounts required for the support of light-houses, and the maintenance of 
sick and disabled seamen, your estimates and accounts will be rendered quarterly, as 
heretofore, likewise your accounts of Customs. 

The estimates for all these purposes you will forward to the Commissioner of Customs. 

The form of the weekly statement of moneys received and deposited, contemplates 
that your deposits to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States will always be 
the precise amount received by you. You will transmit one of these statements weekly 
to the Treasurer of the United States, and another to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
except at ports where the receipt of the Assistant Treasurer is transmitted daily to the 
Department. 

‘The moneys required to be paid immediately into the Treasury do not embrace official 
fees for entrance and clearance of vessels, taking bonds, granting permits, issuing cus- 
tom-house documents, &c., or moneys received for fines, penalties, and forfeitures. The 
former will be retained in the ro of the officer receiving the same, and be accounted 
for as heretofore, and the latter, likewise, retained for a period of three months; and, 
if not remitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, in conformity with law, all sums thus 
received will, at the expiration of said period, be paid into the Treasury like other 
moneys. W. M. MEREDITH, Sec’y of the Treasury. 


BELGIAN DUTIES ON LINEN, 


The Belgian government, by a royal decree of the 26th ult., has determined upon 
prolonging the allowance of bounties upon linen and hempen manufactures, and twists, 
exported to countries beyond Gibraltar, to the 1st of January, 1851. From the Ist of 
April, 1850, the bounty will be reduced to 7 per cent ad valorem for unbleached hemp 
and linen cloths, and to 8 per cent for bleached or dyed, and from the same period 
the bounty upon unbleached twists will be reduced to 6 per cent, and on bleached or 
dyed to 7 per cent. 
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Commercial Regulations. 
THE UNITED STATES WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 


CIRCULAR INSTRUCTIONS TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Treasury Department, July 16th, 1849. 


In view of so much of the first section of the Warehousing Act of the 6th August, 
1846, as refers to the disposition of unclaimed goods, and of the provisions of the 5th sec- 
tion of the act of 8d March, 1849, requiring moneys receivable from customs, é&c., to 
be paid immediately into the Treasury without abatement or reduction, and in modi- 
fication of the circular No. 3, dated 23d of March, 1849, Collectors, and other officers 
of the customs are hereby instructed :— 

Ist. That the provisions of the 56th section of the General Collection Act of 2d 
March, 1799, being unchanged, and still in force, unclaimed goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, cannot be allowed to remain in public store beyond the period of nine months 
from the date of their storage, but must, after the expiration of that period, be sold to 
realize the duties and proper charges, in the mode prescribed by law and existing in- 
structions of the department. 

2d. In pursuance of the provisions of the 5th section of the act of 3d March, 1849, 
before referred to, as well as the provisions of the Tariff Act of 30th July, 1846, and 
the Warehousing Act of 6th August, 1846, the duties on all goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, entered and deposited in public warehouse under bond, must be paid within 
one year from the date of such warehouse entry. Where the duties shall not have 
been paid within the period mentioned, any such goods, wares, and merchandise, must 
be sold, to realize the duties and appropriate charges, in conformity with law and the 
instructions of the department. 

8d. Any goods, wares, and merchandise, duly warehoused, upon which the duties 
shall have been paid within the prescribed period, may remain in public store, and 
thus retain the right to exportation with benefit of a drawback of the import duties on 
due exportation at any time within two years from the date of entry for warehousing, 
subject to the deduction from the drawback required to be retained for the use of the 
United States, by the 15th section of the Tariff Act of 30th August, 1842, and also to 
the payment of appropriate expenses. Any goods of the description before mentioned, 
may be transported under warehouse regulations, and be re-warehoused at any other 
warehouse port, and retain the right to drawback, upon due exportation therefrom, at 
any time within two years from the date of the original warehouse entry at the port 
of arrival. 

4th. The storage on goods, wares, and merchandise in warehouse, will be required 
to be paid monthly, and if not so paid promptly, then all such goods must be subjected 
to increased rates for storage, equal to one-half of the former rates for the time they 


may subsequently remain in public store. 
W. M. MEREDITH, Sec’y of the Treasury. 
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IMPORTATION OF GIN AND OTHER SPIRITS, 
CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS, 


Treasury Department, July 26th, 1849, 

It is represented to this Department, that in some of the ports of the United States 
the erroneous practice prevails of admitting the importation of gin and other distilled 
spirits, in cases or vessels of less capacity than ninety gallons, 

By the provision of the 103 section of the General Collection Act of 2d March, 1799, 
the importation of any distilled spirits, (arrack and sweet cordials excepted,) unless in 
casks or vessels of the capacity of ninety gallons, wine measure, and upwards, subjects 
the said spirits to forfeiture, together with the ship or vessel in which it is imported. 
The act of 2d March, 1827, makes a further exception, as it relates to brandy, ad- 
mitting that article in casks of a capacity not less than fifteen gallons; but with this 
single modification, the prohibitory provision of the act of 1799, above cited, remains 
unrepealed, and must therefore be strictly enforced. 

It is due to the importers within those collection districts in which the erroneous 
practice referred to has existed, that they be immediately apprised, by a public notice 
from the Collector's office, of the views of this department in regard to importations of 
the article in question, 


W. M. MEREDITH, Secretary of the Treasury, 
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ERRORS IN THE ESTIMATE OF DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 
CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 27th, 1849, 

In the certified statements issued under the instructions of this department, dated 
the 23d July, 1845, to rectify errors in the estimate of duties on imports, it is observed 
that, in some instances, the importation referred to is of a date prior, by several months, 
and even years, to that of the application for relief. 

It becomes expedient to advise you that this correction of errors, under the sanction 
of the department, must be limited to merely clerical errors of the custom-house, such 
as the erroneous computation of duty, or extension of amounts; or to obvious mistakes 
of the officers, such as the adoption of an erroneous rate of duty, or a false value of 
foreign coins or moneys of account; the correction of alleged errors of any other char- 
acter being held as the yr of special consideration by this department, on the 
case being submitted with all its attendant circumstances. 

As it regards claims for allowance for damage, the instruetions of the department, 
dated the 12th June, 1848, and Ist and 17th February, 1849, are to be strictly ob- 
served. Where an alleged omission of such allowance in the estimate of duties is at- 
tributable to the officers of the customs, upon a full report of the case, the department 
will take into consideration the propriety of authorizing the allowance ; but in no case 
can such omission be supplied where proof of the existence of the damage has not been 
lodged in the custom-house, as prescribed in the 52d section of the General Collection 
Act of 2d March, 1799. 

W. M. MEREDITH, Secretary of the Treasury. 


IMPORTATION OF COAL FROM BRITISH PROVINCES. 
CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 28th, 1849. 

It having been satisfactorily ascertained by this department, in reference to impor- 
tations of coal from the adjacent British Provinces, that, owing to the custom and mode 
of measurement in those Provinces, the quantity landed in the United States, under 
the mode of measurement pursued in our ports, usually exceeded, by at least 20 per 
cent, the quantity given in the invoice, it was thought proper to direct, in circular instruc- 
tions dated the 31st December, 1847, that, on importations of this article from the Britssh 
Provinces adjacent to the United States, where the actual quantity, on measurement, 
when landed, was found to exceed, by not more than 20 per cent, the quantity given in 
the invoice, no increase of value in the assessment of the duty was to be made ; but 
that if the excess should be more than 20 per cent, then the value of such excess over 
20 per cent, should be added in assessing the duties; it being expressly understood, 
that under no circumstances should the duty be assessed upon an amount less than the 
invoice value, as provided in the 14th section of the Supplemental Collection Act of 
the lst March, 1823, and the 8th section of the Tariff Act of 1846. 

It being now represented to the department, from some of the collection districts, 
that the invoices of the article in question from the British Provinces, are no longer 
made out in chaldrons, but are uniformly made out in tons, it becomes necessary to ad- 
vise you, that the rule established by the department, for special reasons, in relation to 
the invoice measure, is not to be applied to the invoice weight of coal; and that, in 
ascertaining value, and estimating baty on importations of that article. the actual quan- 
tity is to be taken, as shown by the United States’ Custom-house weight, and without 
any allowance for excess. 

W. M. MEREDITH, Secretary of the Treasury. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES TO BE REGISTERED, 


The following are the provisions of “An act requiring chattel mortgages to be reg- 
istered,” which passed the Legislature of New York State, March 1, 1849 :— 

Srction 1. It shall be the duty of the clerks of the several towns and counties in 
this State, in whose offices chattel mortgages are by law required to be filed, to pro- 
vide proper books at the expense of their respective towns, in which the names of all 
parties to every mortgage, or instrument intended to operate as a mortgage of goods 
and chattels, hereafter filed by them or either of them, shall be entered in alphabetical 
order, under the head of mortgagors and mortgagees, in each of such books respectively. 
VOL, XXI.— NO, III, 22 
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Seo. 2. It shall be the duty of the said several clerks to number every such mort- 
gage or copy so filed in said office, by endorsing the number on the back thereof, and 
to enter such number in a separate column in the books in which such m shall 
be entered, opposite to the name of eve rty thereto; also the date, the amount 
secured thereby, when due, and the date of the filing of every such mortgage. 

See. 8. The said several clerks for services under this act shall be entitled to receive 
therefor the following fees :—For filing every such mortgage or copy, six cents; for 
entering the same in books as aforesaid, six cents. 

Sxo. 4. This act shall take effect within thirty days after its passage. 


OO nee 


INSPECTION OF MACKEREL IN MARYLAND. 


Judge Purviance has decided, in a case recently before him, that where fish are mere- 
ly passing through the State of Maryland, and not brought into it for sale, the Inspec- 
tion Laws do not apply. 

The law, until ea been understood as subjecting fish to inspection, let them 
be brought into the city under any circumstances; and where resistance was made, 
recourse has been had to the ordinance, and magistrates have given judgment in favor 
of plaintiffs. Judge P.’s decision will now settle the question in another way; and 
other articles of provisions, &c., brought in under similar circumstances, can be passed 
without being subject to inspection. This decision will be particularly favorable to our 
— and railroads, as most of that trade, where such articles were bound west, has 

itherto been diverted from this city in consequence of our onerous ordinances, as we 
have shown on former occasions.—Baltimore Commercial Journal. 








NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DANGEROUS REEF, 


The following letter has been published by Waptain J. W. Nagle, of the brig Wil- 
liam, arrived from the Fegee Islands, at Sidney, New South Wales :-— 


To the Editors of the Sydney Morning Herald. 

Geytiemen :—On Wednesday, December 27th, I made a reef, on which the brig 
Rapid, of Sydney, struck on the night of January 7, 1841. It lies in lat. 21° 42’ S,, 
lon. 174° 44’ E. The reef is on a level with the surface, with a continual surf on it. 
There is a small sand patch in the center, about five feet above the level of the sea. 
The extent of the reef is about a mile and a half, running in a N. W. and S. E. di- 
rection. Being so very low it is a most dangerous one. It is distant from Myurallo 
or Rautarea, 260 miles. And on Monday, January 29, at 11h. 30m. P. M., I made a 
reef (which was not laid down in my chart, although I found out afterwards it is in 
Norie’s edition for 1844,) indat. 30° 58’ S., lon. 159° E., and is called Elizabeth’s Reef. 
In my chart (which is an old one) there are several shoals laid down which I was in- 
formed did not exist. For instance, the Golden Grove Shoal, in lat. 29° 12’ S., lon. 
159° 50’ E.: the Middleton Shoal, in lat. 29° 10’ S., lon. 158° 20 E.; and Sir Charles 
Middleton's Island, in lat, 27° 52’ S., lon. 159° 30’ E. In Norie’s edition of 1844, the 
Golden Grove Shoal is laid down in lat. 29° 30'S, lon. 160° E. Here there is a dif- 
ference in latitude of eighteen miles, and in longitude of ten miles. Norie lays down 
Middleton's Shoal in lat. 29° 14’ S,, lon. 158° 54’ E—the difference in latitude four 
miles, and longitude thirty-four miles; and in Middleton’s Island, which Norie lays 
down in lat. 28° 13’ S,, and lon. 160° 31’ E,, the difference is very great, being thirty- 
one miles in latitude, and sixty-one miles in longitude. I should give the preference 
to Norie for accuracy, for I found the Elizabeth Reef to have been correctly laid down. 
I have no doubt there are a great many people sailing out of Sydney who are aware 
whether those shoals exist or not; but there are a much greater number who know 
nothing about them. I think it is the duty of every seaman to make public any in- 
formation he may have acquired, either by actual observation or from information, re- 
specting the position of rocks and shoals which are not generally known; but we too 
otten neglect doing so, which arises frequently from diffidence or indolence. 

I remain, yours, &c., J. W. NAGLE. 
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A ROCK OFF THE COAST OF PATAGONIA, 


TreasuRY DepaRTMENT, Jugust 13th, 1849, 
The following letter from the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, is published for 
the benefit of navigators :— 
: Coast Survey Sration NEAR 
Nortu Deenrrietp, N. H., July 31, 1849. t 


Sir :—I have received, from the hydrographer of the British Admiralty, notice of a 
rock off the coast of Patigonia, not laid down upon the charts. The Sirius struck upon 
this rock on the 10th March, 1849, and reports it to be in “ about latitude 48° 07’ south, 
and longitude 65° 87’ west, nine miles off Spiring Bay.” I recommend that publicity 
be given to this account for the benefit of our navigators. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A. D. BACHE, Superintendent U.S, Coast Survey. 
Hon. Wa. M. Merepitn, Secretary of the Treasury. 





A NEW SHIPPING SIGNAL, 


A newly invented apparatus for the prevention of collision at sea during foggy and 
tk’ - weather, when lights and other methods now in use are altogether unavailable, 
Wie exhibited lately at Lloyd’s Rooms, Royal Exchange, Liverpool. The machine is 
a production of a Mr. Wells; it is extremely portable, occupying a space about two feet 
square, and capable of being worked by one man, who, turning a cog-wheel acting on a 
force pump, produces a volume of sound that will penetrate several miles distant, 
which being continuous, satisfactorily marks the position of a vessel. The machine, 
which was inspected by numerous merchants, ship-owners, captains, and practical 
nautical men, was highly approved of, and it appeared to be the prevailing opinion, 
that all vessels proceeding to sea should be furnished with one, not only to prevent 
collisions, but also to be used when off a lee-shore, or in distress. 


POE ee 


CAPE HATTERAS COVE—BULL’S BAY. 


The National Intelligencer published a report from A. D. Bache, Superintendent of 
the United States Coast Survey, comprising information from Lieutenant Command- 
ing J. N. Maffit, relative to a cove which has been formed since 1845, by the extension 
of Cape Hatteras to the inlet southward and westward of Cape Hatteras, formed in 
1846, and to the use of Bull’s Bay, on the coast of South Carolia, as a harbor of ref- 
uge, as follows :— 

1, Hatteras Cove lies to the westward of the extreme point of Cape Hatteras, is 
sheltered from the northeast, and affords good anchorage in four to five fathoms water, 
with a bottom of “soft blue mud.” From the anchorage, Hatteras light bears N. N. 
K., distant about one mile and a half. Since 1845 the 8. W. spit of Hatteras has made 
out nearly three eights of a mile. 

2. Hatteras inlet is twelve miles to the southward and westward of the cape. 
Twelve feet can be carried over the bar on the ocean side, and there is secure anchor- 
age in five fathoms water. The entrance with a pilot is easy. Lt. Maffit’s statements 
refer only to the use of the inlet as a harbor of refuge. 

8. Bull’s Bay is about twenty-three miles north of Chaleston, on the coast of South 
Carolina. Thirteen feet can be carried across the bar at low water spring tides, the 
rise and fall of which is six and three quarters feet. To enter, “ bring the N. E. bluff 
a point of Bull's Island, to bear N. W. by W., (by compass) and run for it. When 
within three quarters of a mile of the point, steer N. three quarters W., until it is 

assed. Then follow round the shore, and anchor at pleasure in soft bottom.” “In 
eaving the bay, keep away until the outer spit is cleared, which bears 8. E. by 8. 
from the bluff part of Bull’s Island, distant three and a quarter miles.” 


PPP PAO 


BREAKWATERS AND LANDING PLACES, 


We have lately inspected models of some inventions connected with landing places, 
which seem to deserve the inspection of those whose attention is directed to such mat- 
ters. They consist of a floating pier and buoys, double action yielding moorings, also 
an attached self-adjusting tidal ladder, constructed on a new principle, and which 
seems well suited for the purposes intended. The inventor has also constructed a life- 
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boat and traveling crane for the preservation of life from stranded vessels. This is at- 
tached to his floating pier, which, from its construction, he considers will be enabled, at 
all times, and in all weathers, to maintain its position. The name of the inventor is 
Savage. A floating bath and breakwater, a floating light, and a plan for extinguishing 
fires on board ships, by the provision of a series of perforated a under the decks, 
bear further testimony to his ingenuity and skill—British Builder. 
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THE RAILROADS OF GEORGIA, 


In a former number of the Merchants’ Magazine, (Vol. XXI., No. 2, pages 241-242,) 
we published a comprehensive account of the railroads of Ohio, derived from authentic 
data. The Savannah Republican, a reliable source, furnishes us with a succinct ac- 
count of the Georgia railroads now in operation, now built, and at what cost; also 
what lines are projected, and being constructed, &c., which we here subjoin. The facts 
disclosed by the Republican are highly creditable to the intelligence and enterprise of 
the citizens of that State :— 


“The Macon and Western Railroad, the Pheenix of the old Monroe Road first claims 
our notice. The Monroe Road was projected to run from Macon to Forsyth, and after- 
wards the project was extended to Atlanta, Georgia. It was a bold movement in its 
inception, but hazardous in the extreme, for when its authors started, there was no 
prospect of a road below Macon or above Forsyth. When it was determined to build 
the Western and Atlantic, and Central roads, the Monroe Company was to form the 
connecting link between them, and thus was a way looked for from the Tennessee 
River to the city of Savannah. After many struggles, and the establishment of the 
present flourishing town of Griffin, the rg a failed—its affairs went into Chancery, 
and the road was sold. It is now in new hands—has been completed and in opera- 
tion for near three years, and is doing a splendid business. A million of dollars was 
lost to the people a old company, but the new company has finished a road worth 
over a million of dollars, on an outlay of not much over half a million. We shall con- 
sider the cost of the road, 101 miles in length, at $1,500,000. 

“The Georgia Railroad, from Augusta to Atlanta, 171 miles, was finished about 
three years ago. It has a branch of 40 miles in length to Athens. It has cost, in 
round numbers, with all its equipments, $3,500,000. 

“The Central Road from Savannah to Macon, 191} miles, was finished five years 
ago. Its cost, from first to last, with its equipments, may be placed at $3,000,000. 

“The Memphis Branch Railroad, seventeen miles long, from Kingston on the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad to Rome, at the head of the Coosa River, has been 
finished within the last year. We do not know its cost, but it may be fairly put down 
at $130,000. 

“These four roads, together 520 miles in length, were built entirely by individual 
and city corporation subscriptions, Not a dollar was ever advanced to either of the 
corporations by the State. 

“The Western and Atlantic Road, 140 miles in length, from Atlanta to Chattanooga, 
on the Tennessee River, in the State of Tennessee, was opened to Dalton, 100 miles, 
about two years ago, and will be opened to Chattanooga on or about the first day of 
November next. Then will Georgia have a line of railroad from Savannah to the 
Tennessee River of 432 miles, and a line from Augusta to Atlanta of 171 miles, be- 
sides the branches to Athens and Rome. These lines will, in a brief period, be ex- 
tended through the Nashville and Chattanooga Road to Nashville. 

“The Western and Atlantic Road has been built by the State out of the public 
treasury. All the citizens of the State, therefore, have contributed in equal proportion 
to the erection of this great road—an everlasting monument of the wisdom and Jib- 
erality of the State Legislature. Its cost, with equipments, when completed, may be 
placed at the sum of $4,000,000. 

“Thus have 660 miles of railroad been constructed and equipped within the last 
fifteen years, at a cost of about $12,000,000, two-thirds of which amount have been 
furnished by individual enterprise and exertion, and one-third by the State. 
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Of the skill and perseverance displayed in these truly great works, or of the effects 
of the roads on the prosperity of the people, we need not saya word. The roads shall 
speak for themselves, ‘ ° : 

The Southwestern Railroad is the chief road of those projected and under way. It 
is to run from Macon across Flint River, near Traveller’s Rest, to Fort Gaines, on the 
Chattahoochee—distance about 150 miles—estimated costs, one and a half millions of 
dollars. The object of this work is to develop the beautiful and fertile portion of the 
State commonly known as Southwestern Georgia, the finest region for the cultivation 
of cotton in all the South, and to bring the products of it to an Atlantic market at 
Savannah. The road is destined, in our opinion, to be a part of a great line which will 
terminate at Pensacola, and thus to be part of the greatest contemplated line in the 
Union—a line of ocean steamships and railroad from New York to New Orleans, which 
can convey passengers between these important cities in ninety-five hours. The sub- 
scriptions to this magnificent work have reached $650,000; over five hundred hands 
are at work; about twenty-five miles of the road are graded, and the whole work, to 
the western bank of Flint River, is progressing in so spirited a manner, as to leave no 
doubt of the crossing of the Flint by the first day of August, 1850. 

“ The influence of this road will be felt throughout the length and breadth of Georgia. 
There is no portion of the State which is not directly interested in it—it is destined to 
improve the condition of the whole State, and all the railroads now in use. Its ad- 
vantages may be thus briefly stated:—1st. It will develop the best cotton region of 
the South. 2d. It will afford in Georgia a market for the cotton grown in the State. 
8d. It will be an avenue for the introduction into Georgia of West India produce, and 
various articles of Western production coming from New Orleans. 4th. It will be an 
avenue for the productions of the Cherokee Country and Tennessee, to the planting 
lands of Georgia and Florida. 5th. It will be part of a great line of travel from Ten- 
nessee, and parts further west, to the Gulf of Mexico. 6th. It will be on the great 
thoroughfare of the Union, from North to South, whether that great thoroughfare shall 
be by railroad alone, or by railroad and steamships; and it will be of incalculable 
value to the government and people of the United States, as it will connect the most 
southwestern Atlantic port, of ample depth of water, with the very best harbor on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The next road in process of construction is the Muscogee Road, from Columbus to 
Barnesville—distance, 75 miles—estimated cost, about $800,000. The Muscogee 
Company is at work with considerable force, and has made arrangements, we under- 
stand, by which its road will soon be placed under contract; already, some twenty- 
five miles have been let. This road will connect the important city of Columbus with 
every other important point in the State, and with the great improvements north and 
west, giving to its citizens an outlet to the Atlantic for their products, and an inlet for 
the iron and grain of the mountain region. 

The Milledgeville Road, from Gordon, on the Central Road, to the seat of govern- 
ment of the State—distance 16 miles—estimated cost about $135,000. The object of 
this road is to render permanent the present seat of government, by opening to it 
railroad communication from all points, and to give to the planters of central Georgia 
a way for their products to the sea. As Milledgeville is near the center of the State, 
and a convenient and healthy position, the object seems to be one of general and great 
importance. Several miles of this road are graded, and, with a little aid beyond the 
present subscriptions, the work could be finished within a year. 

“These three roads are the only ones now being actually constructed. 

“Of the projected roads, the first is the road from Atlanta, Georgia, to West Point, 
thence to unite with the Montgomery and West Point Railroad, The object of this 
work is to connect the Charleston and Georgia railroads with the Alabama and West- 
ern improvements. The road is destined to be part of a great thoroughfare of travel, 
and it will open to Atlantic markets the northwestern part of the State. The distance 
is about 90 miles—the cost will be about a million of dollars. 

“Then there is the road from Augusta to the Central Road, at or near the Eighty 
Mile Station. Distance about 53 miles—estimated cost, $530,000. We view this road 
as one of vital importance. It will connect Augusta with Savannah by a shorter and 
less expensive road than that from Augusta to Charleston—it will bind the upper and 

lower country in the closest bonds—it will build up the two first cities of Georgia, 
and will do more to throw the advantages of Georgia roads into Georgia’s seaports, 
than any other work which has been, or can be devised. 
“The five roads indicated in this article, when finished, would add 885 to the number 
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of miles of railroad now in spore and run the amount of ironway to over 1,000 
miles! The cost of these additional 385 miles will not exceed $4,000,000, and the 
enterprising citizens of Georgia can, and will pay the half, or even more than half that 
amount, if the State of Georgia, which hitherto has not given a dollar in aid of indi- 
vidual capital, will, now that individual capital and liberality have placed the State 
on ground so high, and made the outlets for the State’s own road pay the residue.” 


PL 


ANDROSCOGGIN AND KENNEBECK RAILROAD, 


It appears by the American Railroad Journal, that the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Androscoggin and Kennebeck Railroad Company, on the 3d of July, 
1849, was made the occasion for the opening of the road to sa Ae , 20 miles from 
Lewiston Falls, at which place the meeting was held for the election of Directors. The 
train left Portland at 7 o'clock, A. M., with eight large cars, and received a constant ac- 
cumulation of people at each station until its arrival at Winthrop, 54 miles from Port- 
land. The approach of the train was announced by the discharge of cannon, and the 
ringing of bells. The immense concourse of people assembled at the terminus greeted 
its arrival with enthusiastic cheering. There was no formal opening of the road, and 
the completion of the line to Waterville, 83 miles from Portland, is looked forward to 
as the occasion of a public demonstration. 

The reports of the Directors and Treasurer were read by the Hon. S. P. Benson, the 
Secretary, giving a full statement of the condition of the company. By these, it ap- 

ared that the amount expended for the construction and equipment of the road to 

une 18th, 1849, was $927,780 77, and the money received into the treasury to the 
same date amounted to $937,754 75. Of this sum, $446,907 was received on account 
of the assessments on the stock, and the balance from loans. The length of the line is 
55 miles, and the Directors estimate the entire cost of the road and equipment at 
$1,350,000. They require a further sum of $311,773 above the present means to com- 
plete it. The grading is nearly finished to Waterville, and the laying of the track is 
going forward with a view to its completion by October, 1849. The equipment of the 
road consists of 4 locomotive engines, 6 passenger cars, 10 box freight cars, 20 platform 
cars, and one mail car. The stockholders voted to reduce the number of Directors 
from 13 to 7, after full discussion. . 


eee 


THE “ MAY FLOWER,” A WESTERN STEAMBOAT, 


James T. Hones, Esq., in charge of the mining and metallurgical department of the 
American Railroad Journal, \eft this city in June last, on an exploring expedition to 
the copper mines of Lake Superior. From some interesting notes of travel, commu- 
nicated to that Journal, we extract, or condense the following account of the new 
boat, May Flower, Capt. Van Allen, in which Mr. Hodge had the good fortune to se- 
cure a passage to Detroit. 

“We were so fortunate as to meet the new boat, May Flower, Capt. Van Allen, and 
secure a passage in her to, Detroit. Though familiar with the magnificence of our 
eastern boats, and not unacquainted with the fine boats that have before plied upon 
these waters, we were not prepared to see one quite equalling the best qualities of all 
others, and in some respects superior to any thing we have seen elsewhere. She was 
built the last winter at Detroit, by Mr. J. Lupton, from New York, J. W. Brooks, Esq., 
superintendent of the railroad company, having general charge of her construction. 
Her marine timbers are bound together with iron bars, interlaced one with another in 
such forms as to give greater strength to her frame, than has ever been attained be- 
fore. Every stick put into her, and every bar is of the very best quality. Indeed, it 
seems with every thing on board that the question was not whether this and that will 
answer, but whether it is the most substantial and excellent of its kind. Her dimen- 
sions are, length, 290 feet, 35 feet beam, 13} feet hold, extreme width, 65 feet on 
deck. The engine occupies the center of the boat, and the machiner sses up 
through the decks, breaking the continuity of the long upper saloon, which but for 
this extends nearly the whole length of the boat. On its sides are the state rooms, 
about the middle of the boat, in a double row on each side, the berths arranged ath- 
wart-ship, and doors opening at each end of the state rooms, which stand in single 
row. Twenty-five stern rooms in the after saloon are furnished in the perfection of 
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neatness and good taste, as quite spacious bed rooms, with bedsteads instead of 
berths. The whole number of state rooms on the upper deck is 85; all are provided 
with hydrants for draining water, and escape pipes for conveying it off, a convenience 
we have not seen in other boats. On the main deck is a smaller saloon aft, with six 
spacious elegantly furnished chambers, called bridal chambers, on each side. Under 
this is another cabin, with 150 berths, and aft of this a sort of nursery room, furnished 
with baby jumpers, cradles and such things, with which we do not profess much ac- 
uaintance, and, in fact, from this being associated with sundry disagreeable sounds, 
we think good judgment has been shown in locating the repository of these babies, no 
doubt the same good judgment has provided thick double walls between this room 
and the 150 berths of the lower cabin. Nor have the accommodations for the steer- 
age passengers forward been neglected. Their cabin is spacious and well provided 
with beds, well lighted and well ventilated. Rooms for a variety of purposes are 
found along the main deck; each department, whether of cooking, of baggage, of 
lamps, of porters, having its separate quarters. There is even a room for the carpen- 
ters, one or more being attached to the boat, and constantly employed on her of 

The engine was built at the West Point Foundry, and was put up by Messrs. Hogg 
& Delamater, of New York. The steam cylinder is 72 inches diameter, length of 
stroke 11 feet. The wheel is 36 feet diameter, and its buckets 11 feet long. There 
are 3 boilers 9} feet diameter, and 30 feet long, weighing over 65 tons. This heavy 
machinery works with great smoothness and power, propelling the boat with*greater 
speed than any other boat on the lake. In a late trip, she made the distance from 
Buffalo to Long Point, 75 miles, in three hours and twenty-seven minutes, which is at 
the rate of twenty-two miles per hour. 

The boat, we suppose, was named for the May Flower of 1620—not certainly for 
their resemblance in convenience and comforts—perhaps because each is employed in 
transporting emigrants to a western shore. A painting hangs in the saloon represent- 
ing the landing of the Pilgrims, on what poets and painters will persist was “a rock- 
bound shore ;” but which all who have seen it know was a ion beach, with a few 
scattered boulders, on one of which our Pilgrim Fathers stepped from their boat. 


BRITISH RAILWAY STATISTICS. 

A return lately printed by order of the House of Commons, states that the total 
number of passengers conveyed on all the railways in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the half-year ending 31st December last, amounted to 
31,630,292, of whom 3,743,602 were first class passengers, 12,191,549 second class 
passengers, 7,184,032} third class passengers, and 8,450,6234 parliamentary pas- 
sengers. The gross total receipts from passengers amounted to £3,283,301, of which 
sum £1,033,516 was received from first class passengers, £1,360,468 from second class 
i a £320,862 from third class passengers, and £597,071 from travelers by par- 

iamentary trains. The receipts arising from goods, cattle, carriages, parcels, and the 
conveyance of the mails, amounted to $2,461,662, making an aggregate receipt for the 
half year of £5,744,964. 


REGULATIONS OF THE NEW ENGLAND RAILROADS. 


We learn from the Pathfinder Guide for the Naw England States, that at a recent 
meeting of the New England Association of Railroad Superintendents, which was fully 
attended, it was unanimously voted, that in future, all new arrangements in the time 
and manner of running trains, be made so as to go into operation on the first Monday 
of each month. In order to secure a general concurrence in this plan, a circular has 
been addressed to all the railroad superintendents in New England, not present at the 
meeting, inviting their co-operation, and assistance in the establishment of this im- 
portant regulation. The plan will, without doubt, be adopted, and thus enable the 
— of the Pathfinder Railway Guide to issue their publication on the first Mon- 

ay of each month, containing the most accurate information of the hours of departure, 
and all other changes that may have been made up to the time of its publication. The 
Railway Guide, as we stated in a former number of the Aferchants’ Magazine, is the 
organ of the New England Association of Railroad Superintendents, and may, there- 
fore, be regarded as an authority. It is under the editorial supervision of Silas W. 
Wilder, Esq., a gentleman singularly well qualified for the labor. 
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THE SHEATHING METAL MANUFACTURED AT TAUNTON. 


The editor of the Boston Daily Journal has been furnished, by Messrs. Henry N. 
Hooper & Co., of that city, with the following statement of the average wear of the 
yellow sheathing metal manufactured at the Taunton Copper Works, for which they 
are the selling agents in Boston. As it is a subject of considerable importance to ship- 
owners, we transfer the statement to the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


Messrs. Hooper «& Co, have, for nearly six years, kept a register of every suit of this 
metal sold by them, in which are entered the names, class, and ownership of the ves- 
sels ; the number and weight of sheets required by each; and the average weight of 
the sheets per square foot. Also, when it could be ascertained, the date of the sheath- 
ing being stripped, and the weight of the old metal. They have been able to obtain 
all these details in fifteen instances, and from these the following tabular exhibit is 
prepared, by which it will be seen that while the average duration of a suit of the 
yellow metal, compared with copper, is nearly as 29 to 24, the latter costs almost 50 
per cent more. Hooper & Co. consider it also but justice to the manufacturers, to state 
that could the duration of a suit and weight of old metal have been obtained in a 
greater number of cases, the average time of wear would probably appear consider- 
ably longer, and the average loss per cent in weight by service considerably less, as a 
large proportion of the veasels, from which the table is made up, are of small size, 
sheathed with light metal, and were frequently in port, imbedded in dock mud, the 
destructive chemical action of which on such metal is well known to every person con- 
versant with the subject. The average weight of the yellow sheathing metal, it will 
be seen, is much lighter than the ordinary copper sheathing. Several of the suits, 
moreover, were stripped while perfectly good, in order to repair the vessels :— 


Weight of suit Average weight per Monthsin Weightofthe Loss per cent 











when new. square foot. wear. old metal. by wear. 
Lis. Oza. Lis, 
3410 19.56 37 805 TT 
4013 21.98 35 1812 55 
5105 21.35 29 8390 34 
3099 20.38 21 2350 24 
8013 21.87 13 6573 18 
3884 22.65 44 2214 38 
2596 19.54 46 1095 68 
3586 18.89 26 2470 31 
8757 24.08 51 5869 33 
5482 26.33 26 3565 34 
4530 21.13 35 2800 38 
4460 25.00 23 3284 27 
429% 21.90 17 3130 27 
3352 22.02 25 1947 42 
2800 20.16 23 1050 54 
Average. 4455 21.78 28 22-80 2820 37 


By the aid of this table, Messrs. Hooper & Co. have arrived at the following results, 
which are worthy the attention of every ship-owner in the land. 

In 15 suits of yellow sheathing metal, averaging 21 78-100 ounces per square foot, 
the mean duration was 28 months and 22 days, with a loss by wear of 37 per cent of 
the original weight. 

The average wear of copper sheathing of ordinary weight does not exceed 24 months 
at best. 

On the 14th of June, 1849, at which date this statement was drawn up, the cost of 
yellow metal was 18 cents per pound new, and the value of old 12 cents in exchange. 

The cost of copper was 214 cents per pound for new, and the value of old 17 cents 
in exchange, 
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1,000 sheets yellow metal weight, cost.......... fies. «(91144 68 
Less value when old........sseeeecseees si aig inaicin en abi ls 480 48 
WU cee vitevacsci Gravicsitskceseus aseesne an $663 60 
1,000 sheets copper, same weight, cost........... adhnimke wien $1,366 54 
Me I I ig a o ced ch v6.0 ca.0 0 o.ewiewcnee’ cies 540 26 
et. 6 visiwie PREP ON gaint. t vik ak peas aaa deni $826 28 


<9 will be equal to $989 12, being 49 per cent more than this last. 
owner under whose eye they fall. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF ENVELOPES FOR LETTERS. 


interesting. 











The wear of 1,000 sheets of copper for 24 months, costing, as above shown, $826 28, 
it follows that for 28 months and 22 days, the duration of a suit of yellow metal, the 


© comment can add to the force of these statements of unquestionable facts, which 
must commend themselves to the earnest consideration of every merchant and ship- 


The recent change in the post office regulations, has enabled letter writers to make 
use of the desirable facility and guard of an envelope. It may seem a little thing to 
manufacture this article, but on the contrary, the machine employed is of the most 
complex and ingenious character, and the various stages of the operation are highly 


We had the pleasure of spending an hour or two recently in the establishment of 
Messrs. Colman & Jones, South Fifth-street, and of viewing the processes through 
- which the paper passes before being converted into its destined form. The manufac- 


ture is as yet in its infancy, and all its ae have scarcely yet been fully organ- 


ized; but they will be completed in a short time, and then it will be, perhaps, the 
4 most extensive establishment in the country. But four folding machines, and one 
cutting press, were in operation while we were present; yet from the rapidity with 


which they turned out the finished envelopes, we could easily conjecture, that when all 
the contemplated improvements are completed, the daily manufacture will be 


immense, 


A pile of paper is first laid under the cutting press, and the flat forms of the en- 
velope are cut out at once. These are then taken to the folding machine, which is 
one of the most singularly constructed and beautiful pieces of mechanism we have 
ever seen. It requires but one person to feed it, and performs all the rest of the 
operations itself; for the paper, cut in proper form, being placed in a fixed position, 
is seized by nippers, and drawn forward to a bed, where it is held firmly by an over- 
hanging plate of metal, which covers just so much as marks the size intended to be 
made, leaving the parts to be folded over loose. The sides are then, by means of 
plates advancing toward each other, folded over, and as they retire, a roller covered 
with gum passes under the surface of a double curved piece of brass, which instantly 
falls upon the paper, and, as it rises, another plate turns over the outside fold, while, 
at the same time, a roller presses on it and causes adhesion. This being done, the bed 
on which the envelope rests falls to an inclined position, and being caught between 
rollers, the finished article is passed through a trough into a receiving basket. The 

é only remaining labor is to gather the envelopes up, and sort them into packages of 
twenty-five each. The whole is done with great rapidity, and so various and contrary 
are the motions of the machine, that it appears almost to be, in some degree, sentient. 


Oe ee 


NEW PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SULPHATE OF SODA. 


We learn from the “Comptes Rendus” of the 5th of February, that Messrs. Thomas, 
Dellisse and Boucard, civil engineers, have presented to the Academy the description 
of a new process for converting culinary salt into sulphate of soda, by means of the 
sulphate of iron. This would allow the pyrites to be turned to very good account. 
The dry and pure sulphate of soda would not cost more than 24 francs the 100 kilo- 






of muriatic acid. 


grames, instead of 12 to 18 francs, which is the ordinary price. The new process 
would, moreover, avoid all the disadvantages attending the production of the vapors 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STEAM ENGINE. 


Messrs. J. & G. Davies, of the Albion Foundry, Staffordshire, (England,) have just 
obtained a patent, the improvements sought to be secured by which are as follows :— 


1st. A mode of converting rectilinear into rotary motion, by supporting the crank- 
pin in brasses, which slide in the cross-head of the piston. The brasses, as they wear 
away, are to be screwed up tightly, and the piston is made to pass through the cross- 
hed, and give motion to the piston of a blowing machine. 

2d. The rectilinear motion of the piston of a blowing machine is converted into a 
rotary one, and communicated to a shaft by means of a rod keyed loosely to the end 
of the piston rod of the blowing machine, and passing through a sliding stuffing-box 
in the side thereof. The other end of the rod is connected to the crank-pin. 

8d. The steam induction and eduction ways, both at the top and bottom of the cyl- 
inder, are each worked by two valves fixed on the same spindle, which are constructed 
of slightly different diameters, so that the pressure to be overcome is that due to the 
difference in the diameters. 

4th. The same principle is proposed to be applied to the construction of valves in 
the feed-pipes of steam-boilers. 

5th. The apparatus for working the dampers consists of a pipe communicating with 
the boiler, and closed at the top by a valve, which is weighted at less than the safety 
valve. Above the valve is placed an inverted vessel, which is connected at top to the 
damper, and is fixed in aquilibrium, with the sides dipping into the water contained in 
the exterior casing of the steam boiler pipe. This casing is provided with an overflow 
pipe. It follows that when the valve is opened by the increased pressure of the steam, 
the inverted vessel will be lifted up, and the dampers partially or wholly closed. When 
the valve is closed, the inverted vessel will descend into its first position. 

Crarms. The mode of fixing the cross-head to the “mg so that it may pass through 
it and give motion to the piston of a blowing machine; also the use of the brasses. 
The arrangement for converting rectilinear into rotary motion. The mode of working 
the steam valves. The method of working the feed valves of steam-boilers. The mode 
of working the dampers. 


ORR een 


VENTILATION OF COAL MINES, 


Lord Wharncliffe’s committee “on accidents in coal mines,” in the British House of 
Lords, attended at the Polytechnic Institution on the 3d instant, to investigate, by ex- 
periment, the principle and practicability of high-pressure steam, for the purpose of 
ventilating coal mines, and to examine into its power for the prevention of the fire- 
damp explosions. The experiments were made by Dr. Bachoffner, from the steam 
taken from the great hydrolectic boiler of the institution. They were explained by 
Mr. Gurney, who has been summoned from Cornwall on the committee, together wit 
Mr. Foster, from Newcastle. The power of the high-pressure steam jets for producing 
ventilation, was shown to be almost unlimited, and that the largest mine might easily 
be swept of all fire-damp, or other noxious gasses. The meeting was appointed b 
their lordships with a view to the better examination of Mr. Foster before the Lords 
on the subject. Mr. Foster is one of the largest miners in the Newcastle district, and 
has had the high-pressure steam introduced in Seaton Delaval. His evidence, there- 
fore, is looked to with the greatest interest. 


Ar 


GUTTA-PERCHA TUBING. 


A series of experiments have just been concluded at the Birmingham (England) 
Waterworks, relative to the strength of gutta percha tubing, with a view to its appli- 
cability for the conveyance of water. The experiments were made under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry Rofe, engineer, upon tubes of three-quarters of an inch diameter, 
and one-eighth thick, of gutta percha. These were attached to the iron main, and sub- 
jected for two months to a pressure of 200 feet head of water, without, as we are told, 

ing in the slightest degree deteriorated. In order to ascertain, if possible, the max- 
imum strength, one of the tubes was connected with the Water Company’s hydraulic 
proofing pump, the regular load of which is 250 pounds on the square inch. At this 
point the tube was unaffected, and the pump was worked up to 337 pounds, but, as 
we are informed, it still remained perfect. 
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INVENTION FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, 


The Practical Mechanics’ Journal furnishes the following description of an inven- 
tion relating to the process of refining metal, and forcing currents of atmospheric and 
gaseous air, during the process, so as to convert it into steel ; and also to prepare the 
metal, previous to submitting it to the process of conversion into steel :— 


The apparatus consists of the converting furnace, to the tuyere whereof a blast pipe 
is attached, formed into three passages, provided with valves for regulating the air 
currents. ‘Two of the passages communicate with two iron receptacles in front of the 
converting furnace, the center passage passing between them and to the front of the 
receptacles. These receptacles are provided with gratings, and ash pits beneath, and 
with covers for closing them. 

The process of converting the metal into steel, by this apparatus, consists in allowing 
the air to pass into the two passages of the blast pipe communicating with the recep- 
tacles, such receptacles being filled with charcoal, which is then ignited, and the recep- 
tacles closed by means of the covers; the air thus passed through the receptacles is 
formed into carbonic oxide, and enters the tuyere of the converting furnace, where it is 
mixed with such a quantity of atmospheric air from the center passage, as may be 
judged desirable, though the patentee states that a large quantity should generally be 
avoided. By means of the valves, the quantity of gaseous or atmospheric air can be 
regulated by the operator. To prepare the metal for the process of conversion, the 
patentee states, that if it be pig iron, it is to be smelted sufficiently in a cupola furnace, 
to which is applied the apparatus above described ; but if it be wrought iron, a plum- 
bago crucible is used, in which the metal is to be placed, being properly stratified with 
charcoal or carbonaceous material. 


THE SHOE BUSINESS IN LYNN. 

Lynn, in Massachusetts, is famed for its manufacture of shoes, and as containing an 
industrious population, as famous for their liberal opinions, and their great love of lib- 
erty. We hope, ere long, to visit that place, for the purpose of gathering up particu- 
lars of its industry, with a view of placing it among our series of articles on the “Com- 
mercial Cities and Towns in the United States.” In the meantime, we give from the 
Lynn Pioneer, a brief statistical account of the extent of the manufacture of shoes in 
that place :-— 

The shoe business is the life of Lynn. Only womens’, misses’, and childrens’ shoes, 
are made here. Engaged in this business, there are of manufacturers, or men who 
“carry on the business,” 89; of cutters, or men who “cut out” the shoes, 175; of men 
and boys so employed in making shoes, 2,458; of men and boys so employed, but 
living out of town, 900; of women and girls employed in binding shoes, 4,925 ; of the 
same so employed and living out of town, 1,600; making, of employees, an aggregate 
of 10,058. The number of men and boys employed in making shoes is more than 70 
per cent larger now than it was in 1842. The increase in the number of women and 
girls employed in binding shoes, has, we presume, been correspondingly great. But it 
should be stated that the shoe business in 1842 was bec a depressed ; that much 
less of it was done during last, than will probably be done during the present year. 
The number of pairs of shoes made during the last year was 3,540,000 pairs. The cost 
of the materials of these was $1,535,545 ; that of making them, $957,030; making the 
cost.of the 3,540,000 pairs of shoes to have been $2,392,575. The cost of making 
shoes is now about one-sixth less than it was a dozen years ago, 


_—_ PPP LOO 


BRITISH TRADE IN METALS, 


Returns for 1848 show that 3,788 tons of pig and sheet lead were imported into the 
United Kingdom, together with 1298 tons of lead ore, and 64 tons of white lead. Ex- 
pes of lead ore, 134 tons, of pig and rolled lead, 4,977 tons, white lead, 1,168 tons, red 
ead, 842 tons, and pig and sheet lead, 3,747 tons. Copper ore imported, 50,053 tons. 
Value of copper manufactures imported, £9,200. Copper ore retained for domestic 
use, 51,307 tons, duty £10,227 net. British copper exported, 13,466 tons. Zinc or 
spelter imported, 13,529 tons, duty free. Zine exported, 562 tons, British, and 3,766 
tons, foreign. 
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REVENUE OF THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE, 


An account showing the gross and net post-office revenue and cost of management 
for the United Kingdom for the year ending January 5, 1838, and for each subsequent 
year, excluding from the account, whether of gross revenue or cost of management, 
any advances that may have been made by the English to the Irish post-office, and ad- 
vances to the money order office; also disregarding, in the return for each year, any 
old debts written olf or postage remitted, or any other deductions which relate to pre- 


Gross Cost of 

revenue,* management.t 

$2,389,737 £687,813  £1,652,424 
2,346,278 686,768 1,659,509 
2,390,768 756,999 1,683,764 44,277 
1,359,466 858,677 500,789 90,761 
1,499,418 938,169 561,249 113,255 
1,578,145 977,504 600,641 122,161 
1,620,967 980,650 640,217 116,503 
1,705,067 985,110 719,957 109,232 
1,887,576 1,125,594 761,982 101,191 
1,968,857 1,138,745 * 825,112 100,355 
2,181,016 1,196,520 984,496 121,290 
2,143,680  §1,403,250 740,429 115,902 


* Namely, the gross receipts, after deducting the returns for “ refused letters,” &c. 

+ Including all payments out of the revenue in its progress to the exchequer, except advances to 
the money order office. Of these sums, £10,307 10s, per annum is for pensions, and forms no part of 
the disbursemenis on account of the service of the post-office. 

+ This year includes one month of the fourpenny rate. : 

§ This includes a payment of £196,086 5s, 1d. for the conveyance of mails by railway in previous 
years. 

It will be seen that the years ending January 5, 1846 and 1847, differ in certain 
items from the former returns of those years. This arises from the East India Com- 
pany’s postage having been, in the returns referred to, included both in the “gross rev- 
enue ” and “ postage charged on government department.” It is now entirely excluded 
from the account. 


nn enn nn 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF CONNECTICUT. 


COMPILED FROM THE BANK COMMISSIONERS REPORT, MAY, 1849. 


It will be seen by tables hereinafter given, that the circulation of banks is less than 
it was one year since by nearly $400,000. Causes, beyond the control of the banks, 
have produced this result; and one more prominent, perhaps, than any other, is the 
par value of their bills in Boston, and the near proximity to it in New York, which is 
very different with the banks west and south. In consequence of this state of things, 
the bills of the banks in Connecticut are sought after for remittance to those two*great 
commercial points, especially when money at those points is worth from 10 to 15 per 
cent per annum. 

The system of par redemption in Boston, causes almost the entire circulation of the 
banks in Connecticut to flow to that point, where it is redeemed by the Suffolk Bank ; 
consequently, funds have to be placed by her banks to meet such redemption, to an 
equal amount, or dishonor and loss of credit follow. Therefore, the real strength of a 
bank is for its redemption required at that point. All the banks in the State redeem 
their entire circulation at Boston, once in about sixty days, except the very small amount 
redeemed at their counters, and except a portion of those mm Fairfield county, who 
redeem about one-eighth in New York. 

The whole amount of banking capital paid in on the 1st of April last, was 
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$8,985,916 76, (exclusive of the amount in the Winsted Bank,) which will be increased 
the present year $392,120 by the amount subscribed to the four banks chartered at the 
last session of the General mbly, so that the whole amount of banking capital in 
the State of Connecticut paid in will be $9,378,036 76. 

There is about $2,500,000 of chartered capital located in different parts of the State 
that has not yet been taken up, and which the directors or stockholders now have 
the right to add to the above amount of $9,378,036 76. ; 

The aggregate circulation and loans of the banks at three different periods of the 
year ending April 2, 1849, is as follows :— 


Circulation. Loans. 
April REN ae 4 Cb eT bos sme iwere 0 06 ke $4,891,265 06 $13,424,653 99 
ORE SBI iss i eas 05 640k da nies od aae 4,023,235 06 13,381,093 33 
Beil 1, LEED: 6: 6o:s ces agers cwmpciienscesieie 4,511,571 06 13,740,591 07 


Showing a decrease of circulation between the first two periods above named of 
$868,030 00, and between the last two, an increase of $488,246 00, and at the last 
mentioned period $379,094 00 less than April 1, 1848; and showing an increase of 
loans and discounts, since October 1, 1848, of $359,497 74, and since April 1, 1848, of 
$315,987 08, which increase is about the same amount as that of capital and addi- 
tional surplus made the past year. 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN CONNECTICUT, APRIL 1, 1849. 


RESOURCES. 
Duefrom Due from Stocks, Bills 

Names. Specie. banks, brokers. bonds, &c. discounted. 
NS $72,744 $85,042 $23,752 $2,094 $1,845,612 
Phoenix and branch...... 59,794 60,629 OE00O. 2 cu. 2,086,408 
Farmers and Mechanics’. . 46,160 36,427 2,489 8,666 1,055,083 
pe eer eee 31,904 39,513 3,528 8,360 975,178 
Connecticut River Co.... 13,000 13,687 22,064 18,000 862,291 
Mew FAVE occ eek 21,915 Oia oe ws: 38,436 488,698 
New Haven County...... 23,219 63,667 65,686 52,239 586,460 
Cos ccs cece veccccnee 19,578 86,164 62,526 5,000 578,567 
Mechanics’ ...:..6....00.. 20,597 TOGO Rss ona 511,091 
Bridgeport.........-.s0 21,570 97,223 11,000 28,376 344,407 
Connecticut and branch... 25,191 76,138 23,907 52,419 406,925 
Fairfield County......... 17,841 POCee oS wien 37,239 217,814 
I icc ans coeks 9774 9420 .21,488 7,331 126,213 
og eee Pere 11,661 PE Sa 51,713 142,526 
pn NRE Te oe ope eee 12,097 9 Demag ee iar 37,192 294,219 
Ns bs isc nies ws 9,517 See aaa 5,565 865,177 
INNO vo 45 bh hea 7,335 17,417 Me es 802,731 
A Ss POPP a 8,414 WO OG Para. cae 142,690 
i ET Cee 7,800 18,473 4,000 29,067 193,643 
Stoningtom.........+.06- 8,579 Sta ck bebe.” omens 102,650 
BOE onic veesetvenh es 5,132 2,130 ROG oc enews 101,769 
Jewett City... ...cess00- 3,736 ph 5 See 4,650 67,221 
MRIOtOWEs 6 veces cases 20,765 8,717 18,352 9,158 493,621 
Middlesex County........ 10,661 10,199 ae re 311,136 
East Haddam............ 7,299 1,706 9,675 5,578 130,329 
RVUNOON 6 in sk hic ase 6,405 7,159 SGMae Chane 51,178 
Tolland County.......... 13,416 SOMME i ikas <i Sa wes 197,894 
on a ee ee SE46 . 16878: 5.5. 20,000 71,695 
Windham County........ i ee eee 100,732 
Windham..,............ 4,332 12,688 3,000 704 17,457 
IO ran 7,422 SES Ri ae Pearce 219,260 
REIS SER, Dee ae 13,275 MM A Noise. Wee 212,328 
LL. 6,223 20,895 20,297 265 75,082 
Manufacturers’........... 3,675 1,280 16,531 285 59,033 
New London ........... 5,006 SU a caa. ok age 193,327 
Quinnebaug............. 7,566 MI 3 hence 99,662 250,130 





ROU dips Kale db o:50'S oe $575,676 $1,087,757 $385,858 $522,010 $13,740,591 
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LIABILITIES, 


Names. Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Due banks, Surplus, 
Hartford........ sek . $1,134,600 $484,011 $216,434 $66,939 $134,038 
Phoenix and branch...... 1,285,600 630,016 281,784 26,181 113,018 
Farmers and Mechanics’. . 545,200 840,378 150,998 28,001 75,887 
Exchange ey ee eee ee 525,000 248,782 257,974 19,010 86,640 
Connecticut River Co.... 250,000 118,348 53,499 927 8,525 
New Haven............ 364,800 136,756 97,746 27,066 12,099 
New Haven County...... 515,675 189,007 65,400 17,055 25,000 
City..... Sea 500,000 172,378 90,375 15,010 24,110 
Mechanics’... 2... cesses 800,000 153,096 114,872 45,142 18,707 
Bridgeport... i ere ne 210,000 207,215 57,627 11,906 29,114 
Connecticut and branch.. . 327,100 171,000 81,268 14,276 29,638 
Fairfield County Wey herr eee 100,000 171,830 19,795 5,381 16,755 
ER ree 60,000 86,540 30,244 1,869 5,639 
SESE ye 89,500 106,267 24,699 2,771 9,997 
es eee 210,000 80,514 52,628 24,056 9,709 
TEI, OE SIN, ean 262,400 87,793 45,266 8,474 4,051 
oS EA eee 191,741 70,853 77,696 4,462 7,158 
Quinnebaug sain GS so % oe 250,000 72,834 46,764 9,885 6,148 
MGS i sa so ekeaa de’ 100,000 73,970 11,578 2,493 9,000 
Whaling Se ee y ae 163,750 54,559 23,904 3,770 9,194 
New London............ 150,875 44,487 11,626 57 4,562 
Mystic hist 646 as hanes 6 52,700 46,193 8,622 1,292 7,268 
Stonington ............. 59,650 89,354 15,166 1,719 9,178 
Jewett Uity <a veN ee bea e 44,000 34,822 2,961 1,141 2,583 
Middletown............. 869,300 95,784 50,528 8,597 28,061 
Middlesex County........ 221,000 87,789 28,893 2,259 7,432 
East Haddam........... 71,240 52,642 24,262 2,911 8,756 
Saybrook Vag Wate heles 0 23,650 87,800 17,544 C206 
We ic SAPS. 60,000 81,717 6,123 142 8,254 
Windham County ....... 62,700 74,890 SETS) als 3,178 
bs gn eee 60,000 47,360 8,503 2,101 3,127 
Tolland County.......... 80,800 86,819 45,844 10,181 14,800 
aoc 5 6 CSE Rew s 155,000 66,286 7,459 1,800 2,582 
WN ics Fie e ess 105,580 123,717 31,698 822 5,652 
NF ine SAT wis 47,785 48,411 S100. wk ee 
Mannfacturers’.......... 36,270 86,414 LEGS oo iaveea st UR aaeS 








Pe pe $8,985,916 $4,511,571 $2,100,272 $364,966 $684,315 


LONDON BANKERS AND BANKING-HOUSES. 


The oldest banking-houses are Child’s, at Temple-bar, Hoare’s, in Fleet-street, 
Strahan’s, (formerly Snow’s,) in the Strand, and Gosling’s, Fleet-street. None date 
earlier than the restoration of Charles Il. The original bankers were Goldsmiths, 
“ Goldsmiths that keep running cashes,” and their shops were distinguished by signs, 
Child’s was known by “The Marygold,” still to be seen where the checks are cashed ; 
Hoare’s by “ The Golden Bottle, still remaining over the door; Snow's by “'The Golden 
Anchor, to be seen inside ; and Gosling’s by “ The Three Squirrels,” still prominent in 
the iron-work of their windows towards the street. The founder of Child’s house was 
John Backwell, an alderman of the city of London, ruined by the shutting up of the 
Exchequer in the reign of Charles II. Stone and Martin’s, in Lombard-street, is said 
to have been founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, and the grasshopper sign of the Gresh- 
am family was preserved in the banking-house till late in the last century. Of the 
west-end banking-houses, Drummonds, at Charing-cross, is the oldest; and next to 
Drummonds, Coutts’, in the Strand. The founder of Drummond’s obtained his great 

ition by advancing money to the Pretender, and the king’s consequent withdrawal 
ed to a rush of the Scottish nobility and gentry with their accounts, and to the ulti- 
mate advancement of the bank to its present footing. Coutts’ house was founded by 
George Middleton, and originally stood in St. Martin’s-lane, near St. Martin’s Church ; 
Coutts removed it to its present site. The great Lord Clarendon, in the reign of 
Charles IL, kept an account at Hoares; Dryden lodged his £50 fur the discovery of 
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the bullies who waylaid and beat him at Child’s, at Temple-bar; Pope banked at 
Drummond's; Lady Mary Wortley Montague at Childs; Gay at Hoare’s; Dr. John- 
son and Sir Walter Scott at Coutts; and Bishop Perey at Gosling’s. The Duke of 
Wellington banks at Coutts’; the Duke of Sutherland at Drummond’s; the Duke of 
Devonshire at Snow’s. 


een 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE, 


We are indebted to a London correspondent of the New York Courier and Enquirer 
for the following interesting and, we have no donbt, accurate account of the mode of 
transacting business, dvc., at the London Stock Exchange :— 


To all the world, except its own members, the Stock Exchange of London is a for- 
bidden place. The peer of the realm would be as unhesitatingly turned out as the 


k A stranger may venture as far as the outer doors, but if found within the 
inner portal, all the mischievous jokes that ingenuity can devise will be perpetrated 
u xim. None but its members know its interior. It is almost the only spot not yet 


penetrated by the reporters of the public press. Of the accuracy of the following par- 
ticulars your readers may be certain. 

The London Stock Exchange is a place devoted to dealings in British funds, exchequer 
bills, railway shares, and foreign stocks, and money matters connected therewith. All 
else is carefully excluded, Each member is strictly forbidden to carry on, directly or 
indirectly, any other business, The discounting of bills is prohibited. _ It is, in the truest 
sense of the word, a Court of Honor, ninety-nine transactions out of every hundred 
being such as cannot be brought into a court of law, the law refusing, in this country 
as well as our own, to enforce or recognize “time bargains” in stocks. In other words, 
the courts of law will call all those transactions, the consummation of which is fixed 
for the “settling days,” so many instances of gambling, and recognize only strict and 
simple money transactions, : 

As all bargains in public funds, railway shares, and foreign stocks, are considered to 
be made for settling days, unless they are especially arranged for the contrary, it fol- 
lows that half the bargains are, in /egal point of view, null and void, The Stock Ex- 
change being, therefore, a court of honor, and its contracts unenforceable at law, disputes 
among its members must be referred to its own committee, and their decision is final. 
This committee is armed with absolute and even irresponsible powers ; but, as it ex- 
ercises them only for the common good, their decision is never cavilled at. The con- 
stitution of the Stock Exchange is essentially and necessarily democratic. In elections 
of the committee each member votes by ballot, and has the right of nomination. But 
no administrative power is vested in the general body of members. The committee 
form the sole executive. They are elected for one year only, and are so far responsi- 
ble, in being so frequently referred back to their constituents for censure or approval. 
On applying for admission to membership, each applicant declares his willingness to 
submit to all the conditions and regulations which the committee have already estab- 
lished, or may in future promulgate ; and, moreover, as each member, every year, (on 
the 25th of March,) has to renew his application for admission, he is obliged annually 
to go through the same written form and ceremony, and renew his declaration of “ al- 
legiance.” 

Every expedient that can keep the Stock Exchange select has been adopted. The 
first step for the applicant for admission is to find some member who will introduce 
and recommend him to the committee, and who will also engage to pay his liabilities, 
if needful, tv the amount of £300. The applicant must then tind two other members 
who will become his securities for three years, and for £300 each. Thus, then, to the 
extent of £900 the Stock Exchange are protected in transactions with their new friend. 
But so determined are they that no imposition shall be pratised that the members re- 
quire the sureties to say if they have or have not received any collateral security for 
their guaranties, Until the three years have expired, the names of the new member 
and the three sureties are suspended in a conspicuous place on the walls, with a star 
against the names of those who hold collateral security for the information of the 
House. If one of the sureties declares that he holds no “collateral,” and if the new 
member fails, and the surety receives any indemnity, that indemnity is added to the 
general fund for the benefit of his creditors, So that, unless secured at the outset, the 
sureties cannot afterwards be protected at the expense of the creditors. Some of the 
questions put to the sureties are very significant, “Would you take the applicant’s 
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check for £3,000” “To what extent would you deal with him on time?” “Has he 
ever been a bankrupt ?” 

A member may introduce his clerk into the House* with the consent of the com- 
mittee, but, on so doing, must pay for him the same subscription which he pays for 
himself, namely, £10 10s. per annum. If the clerk is authorized to transact business 
for both “ money ” and “ time,” or either, his employer is bound by his bargain as strictly 
as though made by himself. But if any clerk makes a bargain, either for money or 
time, in his own name, or any member transact business with such clerk in his (the 
clerk’s) name, and for his account, they are both liable to expulsion. 

A foreigner is not admissible unless he has constantly resided in this country during 
the five years immediately preceding his application for admission. 

No applicant is eligible for admission if ~ be a clerk in the Bank of England, East 
India House, South Sea House, or, indeed, in any other establishment, public or private. 

Five thousand persons are said to be members of the Stock Sucngh, and they 
form a most influential body. A few may be seen who, although in the decline of life, 
still cling to their former haunts and habits of business, and their is a sprinkling of the 
bloom of boyhood, undimmed, as yet, by the lust of lucre ; but, genneally speaking, the 
men are in the prime of life, and of strikingly fine and intellectual appearance. Around 
the region of “the House” may be seen the members during the hour of business ; and, 
however the cynical philosopher may sneer at the love of gain, he must be forced to 
admit that a jury selected from the members of the Stock Exchange would carry, on 
their appearance, enough to justify any one in entrusting to their verdict either a mere 
pecuniary affair or the more mighty matter of life and death. Scarcely a trace can be 
found among them of the glutton or the wine-bibber. Those who hold the scales, and 
are called upon day by day to estimate and put a positive value on the political events 
of the hour, dare not approach the subject but with clear heads, and, if possible, un- 
biased minds ; for, though the jobbers ought properly to go home at night with an 
“ even book,” that is, having neither wvenkoud t nor over-sold, and the broker ought 
not to be in any way interested on his own account, still neither of these two classes 
can refrain from “ backing” their opinions by occasionally being a “bull” or a “ bear.” 
The third class consists of the speculators, who make it their business to operate, and 
to shift their operations with every turn of the political wind; and very often the price 
of the public funds fluctuate merely with the combined opinions of a few of these men. 

Essentially the Stock Exchange 1s a place of business, and nothing but business and 
business matters is to be talked of therein. For this reason it is that the ordinary rules 
of politeness are suspended, and it is held to be no breach of courtesy, when two persons 
are speaking together, to join them and listen to their conversation, because it is pre- 
sumed that they are on the point of striking a bargain together, and, therefore, as it is 
an open market, perhaps the listener is willing to supply the stock at a much lower 
price than the proposed seller, or to buy at a higher price than the incipient purchaser. 
One of the by-laws of the Stock Exchange is, that you are bound to take any one’s 
offer, provided you have named the price at which you will deal; and you cannot raise 
the question of the capability of the other to fulfill his undertaking. If a jobber or 
broker states his willingness to sell £10,000 consols at 93, he is obliged to conclude the 
bargain with the first man who offers to take the stock at that price; for the Stock 
Exchange holds each of its members to be equally honorable and equally trustworthy. 

The greatest economist of time would be pleased with a visit to this place. Jobbers, 
who are always willing to buy or sell “at a price,” stand on their own particular spot 
all day long. A broker goes to that corner of the Stock Exchange where the business 
of the particular stock in which he wishes to deal is generally transacted. He asks of 
a single jobber the buying and selling prices; in an instant he is surrounded by the 
whole herd of that class of jobbers. If he finds the price will not allow of his opera- 
tion being done he retires with closed lips; otherwise, he either effects it at once, or, if 
the prices are near his limits, he remains hanging about the market until the fluctua- 
tions allow him to earn his commission. 

Settling days in consols are fixed for once a month, (previous to the great panic of 
1847, the time varied from five to seven weeks.) On that day all transactions are 
closed, and the stock either delivered to the buyer, or a new arrangement made for 
“carrying it on,” for the next account day; and the difference between the contracted 
price and the price of the settling day paid instanter. One instant of delay and the 


* The Stock Exchange, among its members, is never spoken of as such, but always as “ The House.” 
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party is declared a defaulter. He must leave the Stock Exchange, and, if he is a 
young member, his sureties must pay u the £900. ; 

In shares and foreign stocks the settling days are once a fortnight; and the same 
method is pursued with regard to them. The settling days are sometimes very heavy , 
so heavy as to engage the clerks for many previous evenings until past midnight ; for 
every thing must be ready for the settling day at eleven in the morning, and at the 
same hour the following day, every account must be made up, and the checks for the 
difference paid. Large in number as their ckecks may be, the whole is effected and 
settled in a couple of hours. The clerks do it all; they usurp the places of their mas- 
ters, who for this short time are thrust to the outskirts of the circle like “ drones,” and 
do not resume their labor till the busy hive has become quiet. 

Quotations for stock are always for amounts over £500; less amounts are not enti- 
tled to be quoted. All offers to deal in consols imply an amount of £1,000, unless a 
different sum is distinctly stated at the time. This prevents a jobber being caught by 
having an undue amount forced from him or forced upon him. 

Defaulters are very leniently treated. It is true that they are liable to immediate 
expulsion; but if they can produce from their own resources (independently of the 
£900 security money) one-third of the balance of all losses due from them, they can 
be re-admitted ; provided, of course, that there is nothing else to be alleged against 
them. A defaulter, however, must, within fourteen days from the date of his failure, 
deliver to the assignees, or to his creditors, his original books of accounts, and a state- 
ment of the sums owing to him, and owned by him in the Stock Exchange at the time 
of his failure. No member is allowed to carry on the business of a defaulter for the 
benefit of such defaulter; neither may he transact business with any defaulter before 
his readmission. One rule is very stringent, and that is that no one may make a com- 
— with any member, on the ground that he is unable to fulfil his engagements, 

ut on such an intimation being given, it must be immediately conveyed to the com- 
mittee, that the party offering the compromise may be publicly declared a defaulter. 
Any member conniving at a “ private failure,” by accepting less than the full amount 
of his debt without communicating the same to the committee, will be held liable to 
refund the sum or sums of money, as well as other securities that may have been re- 
ceived from such a defaulter, provided he shall be publicly declared within two years 
from the time of his compromise. 

It is wonderful that, out of so large a number of members, so few are declared de- 
faulters. For several months past, although fluctuations have been great, not one has 
been declared; although in times of panic sometimes as many as three or four have 
declared upon a single-settling day. The hours of business are limited from eleven to 
three o'clock, and any bargain transacted before or after those hours cannot be enfore- 
ed by the committee. This excellent rule drives the business operations into a very 
narrow compass ; and if it were not for the lazy habits of the west-end people, (who 
seldom come into the city, no matter what they have to do, until 2 o’clock,) the whole 
of the transactions might be done between 11 and 3 o'clock, as by far the greater 
number of them are at present. The morning after a bargain has been effected, the 
clerk of the jobber and the clerk of the broker compare notes, and check the particu- 
lars of the bargain; thus all dispute on the settling day is avoided, and the account 
can be made out with the certainty that the radical preliminaries are correct. Ex- 
chequer bills, are always dealt in at once for prompt payment in bank notes, because, 
being bank notes themselves to a certain extent (masmuch as they are legal tenders 
to government for taxes,) they are regarded as being in exclusive peculiar property. 
All other sorts of stock or shares are paid for by chécks, which are cashed at the 
banker’s clearing at half-past 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The system of certified or 
marked checks, does not prevail here. The offer of a marked check would be suffi- 
cient to annihilate the credit of any man. The checks are freely drawn in the morn- 
ing, with the name of the banker or party to whom they are given eae on 
across the body of the check ; and it is then payable to that banker only. (This is for 
security against loss or theft.) This is often done for tens of thousands, when per- 
haps there is not a single thousand in hand; the giver of the checks fully relying 
upon obtaining as much from other parties as will enable him to meet his own checks 
at the “clearing,” when the whole will be due simultaneously. 

American stocks are never dealt in in the London Stock Exchange but privately, 
most of the business in those stocks being in the hands of two eminent brokers. 

VOL, XXI.—NO. III. 23 
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HOW TO “ ESTIMATE” A BANK CUSTOMER. : 


The method of estimating a bank customer, as given by Mr. Gilbart (the well known 
manager of the London and Westminister Bank) in his “ Practice of Banking,” (no- 
ticed under the “ Book Trade” Department, in the present number of our Magazine,) 
will commend itself equally to the good sense of bankers in England and the United 
States :-— 


“It is of great importance to a banker to have an ample knowledge of the means and 
transactions of his customers. The customer, when he opens his account, will give him 
information on this subject. The banker will afterwards get information from his own 
books. The amount of transactions that his customer passes through his current ac- 
count, will show the extent of his business. The amount of his daily balance will show 
if he has much ready cash. The extent and character of the bills he offers for discount, 
will show if he trusts e amounts to individual houses, and if these are respectable. 
On the other hand, the bills his customer may accept to other parties, and his pay- 
ments, will show the class of people with whom he or who are in the habit of 
giving him credit. But one main source of information is to see the man. This, like 
other means of information, will sometimes fail; but, generally speaking, the appear- 
ance and manners of a man will show his character. Some people always send their 
clerk to the banker with bills for discount, &c. This is all very well if they want no 
extraordinary accommodation ; but if they ask for anything out of the usual way, the 
banker had better say that he wishes to see the principal. And if he had a doubt 
whether his customer was tricky or honest, speculative or prudent, let him be guided 
by his first impression—we mean the impression produced by his first interview. In 
nine cases out of ten, the first impression will be found to be correct, It is not neces- 

to study physiognomy or phrenology, to be able to judge of the character of men 
with whom we converse upon matters of business.” 





ST. LOUIS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


We learn from an advertisement in the St. Louis Republican, that the full amount 
of the increased capital stock of $200,000, has been subscribed, and that the company 
will continue business as heretofore, with a capital increased to $300,000. In referring 
to the advertisement, the Republican makes the following statement, which shows that 
notwithstanding the great fire, the company is in a perfectly sound and safe con- 
dition :— 

“Such a testimonial of the confidence of our business men in the management of an 
institution, is, we believe, without a parallel in the United States. The capital of the 
company, under which it has been in profitable operation for several years, was 
$100,000. The great fire not only annihilated this capital, but it left the company with 
liabilities to the amount of nearly $100,000, It was necessary that this sum should be 
made up, and paid, or a forfeiture of the charter was unavoidable. The friends of the 
—-—v were not long in determining their course. They determined to increase the 
stock to an amount greatly beyond all aggregate liabilities, and then to place the insti- 
tution in the same hands that had so trustfully and skillfully managed it. Former 
customers of the office manifested their confidence in it by taking stock—old stock- 
holders increased their subscriptions, and new men, who had no interest in it, subscribed 
for stock, and the whole amount of increased stock was taken in one day. We say this 
statement is particularly creditable to the gentlemen who have so successfully man- 
aged the company for years past, and is equally honorable to those who have come 
forward and subscribed for the stock. That the earnings of the company will justify 
this codfidence, we make no sort of question. The St. Louis will be, as it has been in 
former years, one of our most popular and reliable companies, and we anticipate for it 
an immediate and greatly increased number of friends and customers.” 





— 


BRITISH IMPORTATION OF GOLD AND SILVER, 


Returns have been prepared, exhibiting the total amount of specie imported from 
foreign countries for the half-year ending the 30th June, by the various lines of royal 
mail steamers arriving at Southampton. It appears that the West India steamers, for 
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the six months in question, have brought to Southampton the enormous amount of 
gold and silver, in dust, bars, coin, dc., to the value of $10,570,655, (or say, in sterling, 
£2,114,133,) the product of the mines in Mexico, California, Chili, Peru, Bolivia, and 
other South American states. Of this amount, about $950,000 have been received 
from California, either direct, or via Valpariso, Lima, &c., at which ports the dust had 
been melted into bars. The Peninsular and Oriental steamers have brought from 
Alexandria, during the same six months, gold and silver coin, value, £498,591 sterling, 
the majority of which has been specie remittances from India, for account of the Hon. 
East India Company. The Constantinople steamers have brought, within the same 
time, gold and silver coin valued at £540,000 sterling, and the steamers from Spain 
and Portugal specie, value, £360,000 sterling; so that the total amount of specie re- 
ceived at Southampton by the several lines of steamers from all parts of the world, 
from the 1st of January to 30th June, inclusive, reaches £3,512,724 sterling ; an amount, 
which, if consisting entirely of silver, would weigh upwards of 400 tons, and in gold, 
would weigh nearly 35 tons, 
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COMMERCE AND RESOURCES OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In replying to a business letter from an intelligent citizen of the “Old North State,” 
and a subscriber to our Magazine from the start, we expressed a desire for a paper on the 
“Commerce and Resources of North Carolina.” That we made the request to a gen- 
tleman fully competent to the task, will, we think, be sufficiently apparent from the 
extract of his letter, (not, of course, intended for publication,) which follows :— 

* % # * * * * 

“For some months past I have had in ee the writing of such an article, 
but have been somewhat deterred from the undertaking, in consequence of the great 
labor and difficulty attendant on it, There is no State in the Union, whose statistics 
are so meagre; none in which the difficulty of procuring information necessary to the 
proper exhibition of the commerce and resources, are greater. With a coast bound 
with sand-bars, the navigation of rivers obstructed by nature, a large extent of terri- 
tory with diversified interests, with natural obstructions to the concentration of our 
commerce, with no emporium to concenter talent, and to give unity of design to enter- 
prise, our commerce, like the rains falling on the lofty summits of our mountains, runs 
off in every direction to swell each neighboring rivulet, without the possibility of ever 
uniting again to form a great, grand, and noble current of its own. A large portion of 
Western and Southwestern North Carolina, finds a market in Columbia and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. The northern, and a portion of the eastern and middle portion, in 
Richmond, Petersburg, and Norfolk, Virginia, and the production of these sections go 
to swell the tabular exhibition of the aforesaid States, and are unknown as the products 
of our own State. 

“Our Legislatures and members of Congress have hitherto manifested but little in- 
terest in the exhibition of our commerce and resources. With the exception of a single 
effort, made a great many years ago, we have no general survey of the State. The 
exploration of our mineral wealth has been left to chance, and individual enterprise, 
with the limited knowledge we have of the mines confined to their immediate locali- 
ties, and, for the most part, to those who are practically engaged in them. No Southern 
State can compare with ours in mineral weaith, and resources for manufacturing, Our 
forest will supply any possible demand for timber and fuel; we have coal in the 
greatest abundance, enough to supply the entire demand of our entire country, and 
which, for a tenth of the cost incurred by the State of Maryland, might be rendered 
available to the entire coast of the Atlantic shore. 

“ Information on our commerce will have to be procured not only from our little ports, 
but from those points in South Carolina and Virginia which draw thither so large a 
chare of our products. If you should not get an article sooner, perhaps I may furnish 
you one, or a series of them, in the early part of the year 1851. I postpone until that 
time, with the hope of collecting information from, or through, the next Legislature of 
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our State ; from the members of the next Congress, through the various reports of that 
body, from the next census, and from such private sources as I may be able to com- 
mand. An article based on the lights now before me, would be conjectural, and un- 
certain in a high d . The last census is a libel on our State. If you have the 
prospect of an article from any other source, do not rely on me. The undertaking, 
properly executed, is difficult, laborious, and expensive. 

“ Everything indicates that a better day is coming; our navigation, and other means 
of internal transportation, have the prospect of improvement and extension; our agri- : 
cultural, mining, and manufacturing interests, have received, of late, quite a new 
impetus, 

Sone few years since, I made a tour of the Southern States. I can, with the ut- 
most confidence, say that none of them excelled North Carolina in natural fertility of 
soil, This I know will sound strange to those abroad, who have heard only of our 
pine forest, and cypress, and juniper swamps, The swamp country, which is equal to 
the prairies of the West, covering a large portion of the eastern section of the State, 
can i reclaimed; much has already been reclaimed. The uplands, and mountain 
sections, are like those of Virginia and Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, our thorough- 
fares have given character to the soil of the State. They generally run through the 
piny section, because there they could be constructed on less cost, of better material, 
and traverse the State at a shorter distance. If the Great Central Railroad is con- 
structed, for which the prospect is quite fair, with its co-ordinate branches, it will be 
to North Carolina what “Clinton’s Ditch” has been to New York. More than half of 
our State is dependent on the old four-horse-wagon system for transportation over a 
distance of from fifty to three or four hundred miles, to find a market. Obstructions 
exist in all of our rivers, at the beginning of the granite country, as you ascend from 
the sea-board. If you"commence at Weldon, on the Roanoke, in Halifax county, run- 
ning to Smithfield, in Johnston county, to Fayetteville, and from thence to Wades- 
boro, in Anson county, you will get pretty nearly the line of obstruction. Many of our 
streams, after ing the rapids and falls which occur chiefly at the place designated, 
become navigable for a considerable distance. The line designated will give the country 

dependent on wagons.” Yours, &e., R. R. B. 





BREADSTUFFS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A scientific report on this subject by Professor Lewis C. Beck, of Rutgers College, 
giving the results of some experiments made under the patronage of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has recently been published, and we are indebted (says the Baltimore Amer- 
iean) to the polite attention of the author for a copy of it. It is a valuable document 
on a topic of general interest. The fact that we sent forty-three millions of dollars’ 
worth of food to relieve a famine in Europe in a single year—great as the amount re- 
ally is—dwindles, nevertheless, into insignificance, when compared with the profuse 
abundance we enjoy at home. The aggregate amount of the agricultural products of 
the United States, convertible into breadstuffs, or its substitutes, upon an average of 
three or four years, is about 900 millions of bushels, of which nearly one half is Indian 
corn. The quantity of wheat may be put down at 100 millions of bushels. The whole 
amount of this vast aggregate product required for home consumption does not proba- 
bly exceed 300 millions. Of course the numense surplus is subject to exportation ; so 
that it is not too much to assume that our country is destined to be the granary of the 
world. 

In view, then, of the magnitude and importance of this great national interest, the 
Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioner of Patents, did well to make it the subject of 
special scientific research; and he happily selected a gentleman every way qualified 
for the task, to ascertain how the intrinsic value of the various breadstuffs may be de- 
termined, their injury guarded against, and their adulterations detected. 

Professor Beck received the oo in April of last year, and his experiments 
thus far have been confined to wheat and wheat flour, which constitute the subject of 
the report before us. Indian corn, and meal, which have now become such important 
articles of export, will receive due attention in the course of his researches. In enter- 
ing upon the subject of his present report, his first object was to ascertain the amount 
of water in different kinds of wheat and flour, for all contain water in greater or lesser 
cuantities. Its amount is greater in cold countries than in warm. 

In Alsace from 16 to 20 per cent. 
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In England, from 14 to 17 per cent. 
In United States, from 12 to 14 per cent. 
In Africa and Sicily, from 9 to 11 per cent. 
This accounts for the fact that the same weight of Southern flour yields more bread 
than Northern. English wheat yields 13 pounds more to the uarter than Scotch. 
Alabama flour, it is said, yields 20 per cent more than that of Cincinnati. And in 
eneral, American flour, according to the authority of one of the most extensive Lon- 
ion bakers, absorbs 8 or 10 per cent more of its own weight of water in being made 
into bread, than the English. The English grain is fuller and rounder than the Ameri- 
can, being in truth, puffed up with moisture. All this is accounted for by temperature. 
The warmer the country, the more is the water dried out of the grain before it ripens, 
and hence when made into bread, it absorbs more water again, and is therefore more 
valuable. 

Water also unfits it for preservation. The books of a single Inspector in New York 
city showed that in 1847 he inspected 218,679 barrels of sour and musty flour. In his 
opinion the loss on these was $250,000, Every year the total loss in the United 
States from moisture in wheat and flour is estimated at from $8,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
To remedy this great evil, the grain should be well ripened before harvesting, and 
well dried before being stored in a good dry granary. Afterwards, in grinding and in 
transporting, it should be ee from wet, and the flour be kept from ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. The best precaution is kiln drying. By this process the 
wheat and flour are passed over iron plates heated by steam to the boiling point. 
From each barrel of flour 16 or 17 pounds of water are thus expelled, leaving still 4 
or 5 per cent in the flour, an amount too small to do injury. If all the water be ex- 
pelled, the quality of the flour is deteriorated. 

The mode of ascertaining the amount of water in flour is this: take a small sample, 
say five ounces, and weigh it carefully. Put it in a dry vessel, which should be heated 
by boiling water. After six or seven hours weigh it carefully until it loses no more 
weight. Its loss of weight shows the original amount of water. 

The next object of Professor Beck was to ascertain the amount of gluten in the va- 
rious samples of flour. Gluten is an*adhesive, pasty mass, and consists of several dif- 
ferent principles, though its constitution has not yet been satisfactorily determined. It 
is chiefly the nutritious portions of the flour. The remaining principles are mostly 
starch, sugar, and gum. These three latter have been thought not to be nutritious, 
but this is probably an error. On an average, their relative amount in 100 parts are 
about as follows :— 

KUBANKA WHEAT. 


Average, The best. 
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The Professor examined, according to the present report, thirty-three different sam- 
ples, from different parts of the United States and Europe, and he gives the prefer- 
ence to the Kubanka variety from the south of Russia. There would probably be a 

ve against it in this country, from the natural yellowish hue of its flour and 
read. 

The process for determining the relative amounts of gluten, starch, sugar and gum 
is this: put a few ounces of flour carefully weighed in a cotton or linen cloth. Pour 
cold water upon it and work up the dough with the fingers, All except the gluten 
strains through the cloth. This is then dried and weighed. 

The gum and sugar becomes dissolved in the water, but the starch settles at the 
bottom of the vessel. The water is poured off and the starch is thus obtained, and 
may be weighed. The water is next evaporated, and the gum and sugar also obtained 
in a dry state for weighing. This is not a perfect method—other methods more com- 
plicated give different results ; but this is sufficiently ogee in a practical way for 
ascertaining the relative values of different specimens. 

The report contains some valuable remarks on agriculture in general. The inquiry 
is not simply how productive a field may be made, however important that may be, 
but concerns also the cost of such production. A man may astonish the country by 
the great abundance of his crops, and yet become bankrupt with his great returns—~ 
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simply because they cannot repay their cost. The questions therefore of economy of 
measures, and economy of treatment, are of the first importance. It should be known 
also that wheat raised on a rich soil is more nutritious, taking the same quantity, than 
that raised in poor ground. We — inquiries will be continued without delay. 
As yet, after so few months’ labor, they are merely preliminary. Professor Beck has 
given abundant proof of his ability to pursue the subject in his noble report on the miner- 
alogy of New York, and in his valuable works on chemistry and botany ; and we may 
reasonably anticipate that his researches in organic analysis will be entitled to a place 
with those of Professor Horsford of Cambridge, or of Professor Norton of Yale. 





‘“ GLORIFYING GOD IN BUSINESS,” 


We transferred to the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine for June, 1849, (page 682, 
Vol. XX.,) a brief paper from the “ Independent,” (one of the ablest religious journals 
published in this country,) on the subject of integrity in business, remarking, at the time, 
that “a religion that fails to form honest, upright men—men whose word is as good as 
their bond—may, in the popular phraseology of the time, be very orthodox, but cer- 
tainly not very Christian, in the general acceptation of that honored name.” We now 
find in the Hvangelist, another religious journal, representing a branch of the Presby- 
terian Church, an article with the above title, which we commend to the serious con- 
sideration of men in business, “whose reverance for the formalities of the Church and 
and its theological dogmas, is so large in its development as to leave little or no space 
for a scrupulous conscientiousness in their mercantile transactions.” We shall not, we 
trust, be charged with infidelity, in expressing it as a decided and long-standing con- 
viction, that we have more fear of doing wrong, than of believing wrong. Indeed, it 
will, we think, generelly be conceded, that those who do right, will be the most likely 
to acquire soundness of faith, We do not exactly like the title given by the Evangel- 
ist to the article which we copy from that journal. We are not so vain in our con- 
ceits, as to place much confidence in our ability to glorify God much, in our best and 
most successful endeavors todo good. But the principles laid down in the extract, are 
worthy of all acceptation, and we can assure our readers that the practice of such max- 
ims, will not only be most likely to secure the highest approbation of the good man—a 
peace of conscience—but all the success in business that is worth securing :— 


Business must be pursued honestly. And in determining the honesty of any and 
every transaction, the Christian must not be governed by the defective and ever-varying 
standards of men. He must have a perfect standard, and one adapted to all times, and 

laces, and circumstances. Such an one is furnished him in the great precept of his 
Neat “whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Here is the rule by which the Christian who would glorify 
tion of honesty hs | right. 

We must be governed in business by the great law of benevolence. We must not only 
be just to others, sacredly respecting their rights, but also benevelent, seeking their 
good. “Look not every man on his own things, (only,) but every man also on the 
things of others.” Here is a point where the Christian must ponder the injunction, 
“ Be not conformed to the wo fa” The laws of trade, the common maxims and princi- 

les which govern business are all selfish ; “Look out for number one,” is the common 

w of the business world. But to seek the good of others equally with his own, must 
be the aim of the Christian in business as in everything else. 

He must be diligent in business, while, at the same time, he must not become ab- 
sorbed in business. He must preserve that difficult equilibrium enjoined by the apostle, 
“ Diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

He must have a sacred regard for the fulfillment of all his engagements. The word 
of the Christian ought to We as good as the bond of the Rothschilds, and his represen - 
tation of any commodity as reliable as the certificate of a sworn ins : 

He must keep an argus-eyed vigilance over his feelings towards others, who are his 
competitors in the same calling. ‘Tvo careful he cannot be to suppress every feeling of 
envy and jealousy, and especially to guard against the utterance of words which will 
betray to the world a heart still partially under the dominion of selfishness. 


y God, must try every ques- 
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While the Christian practices prudence and economy in his business, he must be 
careful that he never suffers these qualities to degenerate into meanness and parsi- 
mony. He must never become notorious as a “close dealer,” a stickler for the “ utter- 
most farthing.” He must also frequently yield his own rights, and submit to wrong, as 
enjoined by Christ in Matthew 5, 38. ae 

e principal share of the intercourse of the Christian with the world, is in business. 
It is there that he is watched. The world does not go into his closet, or his family 
circle, in the prayer-meeting, or the house of God on the Sabbath, to read the “living 
epistle,” but it reads him in all the places of business, trade and commerce. It does 
not listen to his prayers, or his exhortations, or his solemn or jor songs, but it judges 
of the spirituality and power of his religion by his words and actions in the every-day 
pursuits of life. It does not go to the subscription books of our great societies, to judge 
of the benevolence of that gospel he has sworn to exemplify and adorn, but to his daily 
life in the world, to his treatment of his fellow-men, with whom he is brought into daily 
conflict in business. It must be obvious, then, that if God is not glorified by the Christian 
in business, he will not be glorified by him at all—that if the great —— of the 
gospel are excluded from business life, the world must be without a living exhibition 
of their superiority and power. 


_—_—Ts 





GROWTH OF COTTON IN INDIA, 


The question as to the possibility of a successful cultivation of American cotton in 
India has recently formed the subject of an interesting report by Mr. Robert Wight, of 
Madras. The American cotton produces a raw material yielding about 8 per cent 
more of the marketable article (clean cotton) than the indigenous plant, and that again 
returning a higher price by at least 20 per cent; but there are two alleged obstacles 
to its growth which are represented to be insurmountable. The first is the excessive 
heat of the climate, and the second its extreme dryness, the latter difficulty being such 
as to render the cultivation impossible except in such places as partake of the rains of 
both monsoons, To ascertain the value of these objections, Mr. Wight despatched cir- 
culars over a wide extent of country, requesting parties to submit the matter to ex- 
periment by sowing portions of seed with the first rains following the hot season, and 
communicating the result, and he has thus been enabled to classify sufficient facts, to 
suggest some general rules of easy application to practice, which he believes will be 
found to insure success as certain and uniform with the American cotton as now at- 
tends the indigenous kinds. As regards the alleged excess of heat, Mr. Wight shows 
by a comparative table of monthly mean temperature that the cotton-growing season 
in India, namely, from September to April, is actually some degrees colder than that 
in Mississippi, which is from Aprilto November, and that the thing to be contended 
with al be rather a deficiency than an excess of heat. With respect to the evils 
of drought, also, he ascertained not only that while cotton which was sown in April so 
as to partake of both monsoons, was injured or altogether lost by the rains in October, 
when it was just ready to open, fields sown in August, after the first monsoon, which 
came into pick in November, yielded good crops, but also that, as compared with 
Florida, a cotton-growing country, the monthly mean falls of rain show Madras to be 
much the most humid. The real difficulty to be met consists, Mr. Wight contends, 
neither in heat nor drought, but in the fact that while Mississippi enjoys a rising tem- 
perature during the growing season, in India the reverse is the case, It is to this point, 
ene that he directs attention; and the course that he suggests is simply as 
follows :— 

“The mean temperature of Madras at the beginning of September, is 84 deg., and 
at the end of October it is still as high as 81 deg. If the sowing is effected between 
the middle of August and middle of September, the plant will be grown and suffi- 
ciently strong to bear the cold weather of November and December ; while there is 
reason to believe that the cold of these months will only so far retard the maturation 
of the crop as to prevent its coming to perfect maturity before the middle of January, 
when, though the nights are cold, causing a low mean temperature, the days are 
bright, warm, and dry, well suited to commencing the harvest, which will last through 
three or four months. 

“ By following this plan as — as the course of the seasons will permit, it is my 
firm belief there is scarcely a field on which water does not lodge so as to become 


flooded after — fall of rain in any part of the Carnatic (watered by the north-east 
, with due attention to agricultural management, Mexican cotton 
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may not be as successfully grown as the indigenous now is. Soils as well as seasons 
bef. some will be found more and some less productive, and a few where the plant 

ill not thrive under any treatment, but such cases do not invalidate the correctness 
of the general principle as regards the fitness of our climate for its culture.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Wight points out the periods which, in his opinion, would be the 
most suitable for obtaining similar conditions of season in Calcutta, Bombay, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere. He also cites several cases where, by having, as in Egypt, recourse 
to irrigation, some of his correspondents have succeeded in obtaining a perfectly satis- 
factory crop of American cotton, when the seed, instead of being sown in September, 
was sown in January, so as to mature during the hottest period of the year, a rising 


' instead of a falling temperature being thus obtained for it during the period of its 
wth. 
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THE DRUG AND MEDICINE TRADE, 
ADULTERATED MEDICINES. 


The New York Journal of Medicine, for July, in addition to a great variety of ar- 
ticles, chiefly interestiug to the medical profession, contains the elaborate report of Dr. 
M. J. Bailey, “on the practical operation of the law relating to the importation of 
adulterated and spurious drugs, medicines, &c.,” which was read before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, June 6, 1849, and published by order of the Academy. 


This report states some curious results. Over 90,000 Ibs. of drugs of various kinds 
have been rejected since the law took effect, July 12, 1848. Of these 34,000 lbs. were 
included under the comprehensive title of Peruvian bark—16,348 lbs. rhubarb root, 
11,707 Ibs. Jalap root, about 2,000 Ibs, senna, and about 15,000 Ibs. of other drugs. 

Dr. Bailey says that “the agitation of the bill which preceded the passage of the 
law, had its effect abroad, and the supply of adulterated drugs from foreign markets 
has greatly decreased. The domestic supply, however, is rather increased.” 

“ Within the last month or two,” says the Doctor, “sulphate of quinine, in consider- 
able quantities, bearing the label of Rosengarten and Denis, Philadelphia, has been 
found in market adulterated to the extent of some twenty to twenty-five per cent. The 
same may be said of quinine bearing the labels of the London Alkaloid Company, 
London—likewise that bearing the label of Pelletier, Delondre & Levailant, Paris. 

“ Now, these frauds were perpetrated by our own people, or among our own people, 
and after the article, too, bad Gane into the hands of the purchaser. The manufactu- 
rers sent them forth pure, and had nothing to do with the sophistication. Each of the 
firms named stand too high, and deservedly so, to warrant even a suspicion of such un- 
pardonable baseness. 

“The material used for the adulteration of the quinine was found, on analysis, to be 
mannite and sulphate of barytes, in about equal weights. The latter article has long 
been used for this purpose, but not until lately has mannite been detected in the sul- 
phate of quinine. It seems to have been ingeniously substituted for salicine, and a 
somewhat similar substance prepared from the poplar bark, which articles have here- 
tofore been extensively used for like purposes. 

“The ingenuity consists in the fact, that it is much more difficult to detect the adul- 
terations when effected by the admixture of mannite, than when by the admixture of 
salicine, &c.. while the former can be furnished for less than one-fourth of the latter. 

“TI have likewise procured, and have now in my possession, a sample of French sul- 
phate of morphine, adulterated by the admixture of some thirty per cent of amygda- 
dine, an article which, in this combination, defies all the ordinary tests for its detection ; 
and which, like the mannite in the quinine above mentioned, can only be found and 
distinctly characterized in the mother water after the solution and re-crystalization of 
the true saline portion of the sophisticated compound.” 

* * % # * ¥ 2 

“For some years past, an extensive chemical establishment has been in operation at 
Brussels, in Belgium, built up at great expense and care, and expressly designed for 
the manufacture, on a large scale, of imitations of all the most important foreign chem- 
ical preparations used in medicine ; while, at the same time, an agent was travelling 
in this country, making sales, and soliciting orders in all the principal towns on our 
sea-board. This personage is no stranger to me, as I had to examine and pass his 
murderous wares through the custom-house in large quantities, until Congress, in en- 
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ing the present righteous sanitary measure, gave me the power to reject them. 
The atidee were comune and put up with consummate skill and neatness ; and the 
imitation was so perfect, that it was impossible for the unsuspecting purchaser to dis- 
tinguish them from the genuine, notwithstanding that in some instances oe did not 
contain over five per cent of the substance represented by the label. The only 
Christian act that, as far as I am aware, the agent performed while among us, was to 
sound the alarm in season; for, since the law went into effect at this port, not a single 
package from that establishment has been presented for entry; but I regret to say 
that, if I am correctly informed, one, if not more, of the persons formerly connected 
with the Brussels firm, are now in the country, engaged, to some extent, in the same 
iniquitous business ; hence the ingenious adulterations before spoken of. I imagine, 
however, from certain proceedings which have been instituted, that their career among 
us will not be of long duration.” ‘ 

The doctor thinks that the business of drug-grinding and powdering, also requires a 
searching reform. He says that all sorts of incongruous articles are mixed together at 
the mill, producing, sometimes, fatal combinations. For the purpose of detecting and 
suppressing this system of domestic fraud, he suggests what seems to be a very fea- 
sible procedure. 

* That the National Medical Association, at their next meeting, should appoint a 
committee, ty of two or more from each State, whose -q | it shall be to closely 
scrutinize powdered drugs, and all other medicinal preparations found on sale through- 
out the country ; and of thos» suspected, let them purchase small quantities, and sub- 
ject the same to analysis ; and if they prove to be of inferior strength, or to have 

en fraudulently prepared, let the fraud be promptly exposed through the columns 
of our numerous medical and other journals; and let the committee report all particu- 
lars at the next annual meeting of the association. 

“This course will not only bring public opinion to bear upon the subject, which 
sometimes proves all-powerful, but what is of great importance, will place the profes- 
sion in the possession of such facts and data, as will be absolutely indispensable to in- 
sure success, should they, as a last resort, for the purpose of entirely eradicating the 
evil, be compelled to make a united appeal to the different State Legislatures of the 
Union for the enactment of such laws, penal or otherwise, as may be deemed most ju- 
dicious, and at the same time most effective. I am inclined to believe that a move- 
ment of che kind would be attended with the most beneficial results. Very few 
wholesale and jobbing drug-houses, with a knowledge of such a swrvei//ance over them, 
would be apt, in my opinion, to risk their reputation and the success of their business 
by sending forth from their establishments spurious and adulterated medicines, with 
an almost moral certainty of the fraud being exposed and fastened upon them. The 
same fear of detection and exposure at the sacrifice of their business, would induce the 
country dealers to order no articles of medicine from the principal markets but such 
as they could guarantee as genuine to their customers. Furthermore, under such a 
regime, faithfully administered, the demand for adulterations and worthless medicines 
would cease, and, consequently, their manufacture.” 


LEARNING, WITH BUSINESS ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


A Scotch paper remarks upon the fact, that among the numerous candidates for 
the office of a librarian in Edinburg, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Irving, is 
Mr. Samuel Halkett, a gentleman who is said to have acquired an extensive knowledge 
of philosophy, and can not only read and speak most of the living languages of Eu- 
rope, but has a profound acquaintance with the Eastern tongues, including Hebrew 
and Arabic, while his translation of scientific papers in Swedish, Norwegian, and Dan- 
ish, have been much appreciated. 

The remarkable circumstance in the case is the fact that Mr. Halkett has been all 
his life engaged as a woolen draper, of the house of Harrison and Halkett. The Mer- 
chants’ Gazette refers to this case as an example which may be advantageously imi- 
tated by others whose main occupation is in the line of mercantile enterprise. We 
greatly need the particular kind of influence which men combining commercial pur- 
suits with literary accomplishments could bring to bear upon this city and country. 
We too often have to lament that men eminent as merchants, possessing wealth and 
power in the community, are yet without those elegant tastes which letters would im- 
part, and which would render them shining lights in society. We have hundreds of 
merchants capable, if so inclined, of endowing a public library ; but how few of them 
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a competent to select the volumes to form it, or to discharge the duties of 

The tendency of mere money getting is to contract the mind, and render the man 
harsh, hard, and illiberal. It is eae desirable, therefore, to connect with mercantile 
— those habits of thought and reading which will counteract that tendency. 

e more the merchant engages in business, the more desirable is it that he d 
give a portion of his thoughts to elegant art and literature. These will accompany 
and cheer him when the advance of life admonishes him to withdraw from business, 
and be a source of incalculable enjoyment to him when otherwise time would hang 
heavily on his hands. They will qualify him to prompt and direct those public meas- 
ures which tend to the beauty and glory of the city and the elevation of society. See 
how the Roscoes and Rogerses of Liverpool have added to the glory of their city. 
How largely is London indebted to her accomplished merchants for her fame and 


magnificence ! 





DANIEL AYER, AN HONEST DEBTOR. 


It affords us pleasure to record in the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, another 
instance of honorable conduct on the part of a debtor, who, being legally discharged 
from his indebtedness, after years of industry and self-denial, obtains the means of, 
and the disposition to, discharge his moral obligations. With a community of such 
men, all laws for the collection of debts would become a dead letter. 


Mr. Daniel Ayer, of Lowell, who failed some years since, and received a discharge 
from his creditors, recently called them together at his house, _ them an elegant 
supper, and paid their claims in full, principal and. interest. e money he started 
with the second time, was obtained by his wife, who sold the exempted furniture for 
$50. The most mysterious part of the business is, that Mr. Ayer says that his family 
expenses, since that time, have been but “about $300 per year, as I and my family 
have boarded out since my failure.” 

Hon. Tappan Wentworth, in behalf of the creditors, with —_ riate remarks, pre- 
sented him with a very neat silver pitcher, upon which was the following eee g 

“ Presented to Daniel Ayer, on the 28th day of May, 1849, by Daniel West, Joshua 
Stetson, David Paige, Josiah E. Short, J. P. Jewett, John G. Moore, and thirty-eight 
others, his creditors of 1844, to whom he has paid his debts in full, out of his subse- 
quent earnings, to the amount of over $6,000, though he was before honorably dis- 
charged therefrom.” 


HANGING ARTICLES AT SHOP DOORS. 


We notice in a London paper that several linen drapers and others were fined 20s. 
and costs for the offense of hanging out articles for show in front of their stores. The 
court admonished the defendants in strong terms, and observed that it was too bad 
that the time of the magistrates should be wasted, and the money of the corporation 
expended, which ought to go to other purposes, in order to prevent little children from 
stealing property from shop doors. a after day he was committing children for 
such offenses, and he was determined to enforce the fine against all shopkeepers so 
offending, until the evil was done away with. 

The same practice of displaying goods is among the nuisances of New York, and is 
carried to such an extent in some cases that it may well be doubted whether the stock 
of goods outside the shop is not better than the stock within. 

t the effect of thus exposing goods is to tempt individuals of weak principles 
and urgent wants to steal, is manifest from the frequent instances actually and con- 
stantly occurring. Some of them are detected and complained of, but probably a 
much larger number are never found out. 

When we consider how many there are in a city like New York who, while they 
are desperately — and needy, are almost totally without a moral sense or conscience, 
and have never felt the restraining influence of good example and careful instruction, 
is it to be wondered at if the opportunity were offered them to steal a pair of stock- 
ings, or a shawl, or a piece of cloth, and they saw a chance to do it without being de- 
tected, that they would yield to the temptation, and scarcely feel that they had done 
a wrong thing. 

Instead of sympathizing with the losses of such shopkeepers we should join with 
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the English judge in condemning and fining them for spreading traps and temptation 
in the way of the ignorant and weak-minded. There is no estimating the number 
whose first departure from the path of rectitude may be owing to temptations thus 
spread before them. Perhaps the best way to remedy the practice would be to deny 
sheahintaah any redress at law for the loss of goods from the outside of their stores. 
On some terms a nuisance with such decided evil tendencies should be abated. 

There is another consideration not unworthy of thought, and that is, the great quan- 
tity of goods which must be faded and damaged by such exposure. Look at the 
stores the whole length of the Bowery and Chatham-street, in Bleecker-street on the 
North River side, and a great many others, and it must be evident at a glance that a 
great destruction of goods is constantly going on. Somebody must bear this loss. 
These goods must be put of on anybody who can be wheedled into buying them, and 
here is another temptation. 

And after all, what is the advantage of the practice we are condemning! Who 
gains by it, when all hang out alike? Just so soon as all do it, no one is benefitted by 
it.— Merchants’ Gazette. 





EXCERPTS FOR BUSINESS MEN ; 


OR, THOUGHTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON BUSINESS, FROM “ ACTON.” 


Goop anp Itt Errecrs or Bustyess. “ Business,” says a celebrated writer, “is 
the salt of life.” Nevertheless it is a death potion to many. Whole hecatombs of 
victims fall daily under the perilous and burdensome weight of its cares, its responsi- 
bilities, and its reverses. 

To conduct a great business with permanent success, requires adequate, and even 
remarkable mental and physical qualifications, a strong and active mind with good 
practical common sense, and a sound and vigorous constitution. It exacts powers of 
thought and capabilities of endurance which are not to be expected in the feeble and 
inefficient, the reckless or inactive. 

Under every advantage, the difficulties and dangers may prove formidable and fa- 
tal. But on the other hand, business is a fine and healthful stimulus, since they who 
abandon all occupation are frequently the victims of ennui and mental agony, and be- 
come discontented, captious, frivolous, and unhappy, if not worthless. They lack that 
salt of life, which communicates a wholesome and seasonable flavor to everything, 
and is as necessary to intellectual support as the most useful and indispensable of all 
condiments is to bodily sustenance. Indolence has no pleasures like activity ; and he 
who becomes a slave to luxury and ease, repines in secret over the animating ardor 
and vigorous enterprises of the past. 

Want of employment is the most irksome of all wants, and is often more penal and 
severe than any labor. 


“ He saps his goodly strength in toils which yield not 
Health like the chase, nor glory like the war ;” 


even the chase after distinction and wealth, and that kind of war and strife which are 
met with in the zealous and busy ranks of industry and competition. 


Success ry Business. If we were to consult the annals of commercial life, we 
should find that, in most instances, the men who have been distinguished for success 
in business are of the same stamp as those who have been eminent in the walks of 
literature and science. They have been characterized by self-denying habits, by sim- 
ple tastes, and by cumetnuting manners ; whilst the bold, the vain, the presumptuous 
and the reckless, have done immense mischief to themselves and others in the soy 
ments of trade, dissevering the bonds of confidence and good feeling, and often scat- 
tering havoc and ruin around them. The same principles and motives of action pre- 
vail in the good, the wise, and the prudent among all sorts of men. It is that wis- 
dom which is unpretending and boasteth not, and that quiet sort of penetration and 
sagacity which is little exposed to self-flatteries and delusions, which are often more 
injurious and ruinous than all the worldly artifices and deceptions which are practised 
upon us. 


A Poor Bustness. A needy fellow once approached Louis XIV., and implored 
alms of him. “ What business do you follow /” inquired the king. “May it please 
your majesty,” replied the supplicant, “I am a maker of epigrams.” “ No wonder, 
then,” observed the monarch, “that you are poor, you follow a poor trade.” 
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1—A Practical Treatise on Banking. By James Wriuiam Griipart, Esq,, F. R. S., 
General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. Fifth edition. 2 vols. 
London: Longman & Co. 

This work, although reviewed in the leading British journals, has not reached us. It 
is spoken of by the British reviews in terms of re gence cog? and, judging from 
the former labors of the distinguished author, in this department of literature, as well 
as from the extracts quoted in the reviews, we anticipate a work of t value and 
interest. A brief extract from a review in the London Atlas must suffice our present 
purpose of directing the attention of our bankers and merchants to Mr. Gilbart’s work : 

“ Mr. Gilbart has long been known as an able writer on banking affairs, and as a successful manager 
of one of the largest joint-stock banks in the kingdom. The first edition of the present work was 
published by him so me | as 1827, and four editions have been exhausted since that time. The 

resent work, however, rs materially from all its predecessors, It is so much enlarged, and the 
information it contains so far exceed that of the previous editions, that it is, in fact, quite a new work. 

During the last few years many important changes have been introduced into our monetary system, 

and the discussion of the various questions connected with these alterations, gives a new and very 

interesting character to the present volume, and renders them important, not ere | to the banker, but 
to every commercial man, and to every one desirous of knowing something of a matter which, Sir 

Robert Peel says, ‘ enters into — transaction of which money forms a part. 

“ A work of this kind cannot fail of being interesting to a banker, who must derive from it most val- 
uable information relative to the proper conduct of his business; but it is even more instructive to a 
mercantile man, or to one who desires to know how the ramified and 4vonderful banking operations 
of this country are carried on. Mr. Gilbart has the art of writing on business matters in so pleasing 
a style that even his description of a ‘ bank ledger’ becomes interesting, and he mixes in his directions 
to bankers so much profitable information for the guidance of all men of business, that we forget 
while we are reading the work that it is strictly a professional one.” 
2—Sermons by the Late William B. O. Peabody, D. D., with a Memoir. By his 

Brother. 12mo., pp. 393. Boston: B. H. Greene. : 

We prize this volume very highly, because it contains a beautiful and truthful me- 
moir of the life and character of an early and kind friend, whose councils have shed 
over our being an influence that we would fain believe has not been altogether inop- 
erative in the formation of our character. We doubt not but that there are many who 
will sympathize in this statement; for no one ever held communion with the pure and 
gentle spirit of our departed friend, without reaping a choice harvest of happy re- 
miniscences. The memoir, which occupies about one-third of the volume, down to the 
last year of his life, was prepared by his brother, whose singular resemblance in mind, 
character, and external appearance, was often the cause of agreeable surprise. While 
the survivor was writing this memoir of his recently deceased brother, he was sudden- 
ly called to join him in the spirit world ; so that the volume contains some of the 
choisest sermons of the one, and an affectionate biography of their author from the pen 
of the other; thus constituting a sacred memorial of both, prepared under the most 
affecting and impressive circumstances. Dr. Peabody was an elegant scholar, and 
brilliant writer; and, besides performing, with affectionate fidelity, pastorial duties in 
a religious society, he found time to contribute to the pages of the North American 
Review, the Christian Examiner, and other leading journals. In this department of 
literature, he gained high distinction, and we earnestly —_ that the miscellaneous 
jeese thus given to the press, will appear in another volume of selections from his 

terary remains. 


38.—The American Fruit Book: containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, 
and Managing Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with Descriptions of the best Va- 
rieties of Fruit, including New and Valuable Kinds. Embellished and Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings of Fruits, Trees, Insects, Grafting, Budding, Training, 
de. By 8S. W. Corz, editor of the New England Farmer, etc. 18mo., pp. 228. 
Boston: John P. Jewett. 


‘The title of this manual indicates with sufficient precision its contents and its objects. 
In order to adapt it to the wants and the means of every family who would cultivate 
successfully a single tree, shrub, or plant, the author has condensed it from a collection 
of materials sufficient for several volumes, and given the substance of the whole. The 
character of the author, as a writer in this department of literature, and his means of 
ier 0 would lead us to place confidence in the reliability of the information here 
embodie 
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4—Republicanism of Christianity; or, True Liberty, as exhibited in the Life, Pre- 
ts, and Early Desciples of the Great Redeemer. By E. L. Macoon, author of 

« Proverbs for the People,” “Living Orators of America,” etc. 12mo. pp. 422. 

Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

The author of this work belongs to a large and increasing class of writers and 
thinkers, eminently the product of the present century, not inaptly denominated the 
“men of progress,” who have the courage to speak and write with a free tongue and a 
bold hand. The concise dedication of the present volume, “to all who hate tyranny, 
revere humanity, believe in progress, and follow Christ,” indicates the character of the 
work, and the aims of the author, as plainly as an inscription more elaborate could do. 
The author owns his creed in a brief formula as follows :—1st. “He believes in Jesus 
Christ. 2d. He believes in no one else, as having the slightest authority over the per- 
sonal freedom and religious rights of mankind.” The work is divided into three parts. 
Ist. The Republican Character of Jesus Christ. 2d. The Republican Constitution of 
the Christian Church. 8d. The Republican Influence of the Christian Doctrine. In 
the first part Mr. Magoon portrays with the rhetoric of truth, the human as well as the 
divine character of Christ, viewing him at five different stages of his progressive work 
—as an infant, a youth, a man, a preacher, dc. In the second part he enters into 
an examination touching the character of the primitive church, and maintains that Jesus 
Christ, eighteen centuries ago, gave our race a perfect model of republicanism. In the 
third part, promises laid on the character of Christ, and illustrated in the constitution 
of the primitive church, are — to existing evils, showing the legitimate influence 
of Christian doctrine. With Mr. Magoon, Christianity appears as the Solace of the 
Obscure—the Patron of the Aspiring—the Fortifier of the Weak—the Deliverer of 
the Oppressed—and the Redeemer of the Sacrificed. We heartily commend the work 
to all who believe in the Unity and Progress of the Race, and in that heavenly doc- 
trine of Christianity that teaches its Divine Origin and Brotherhood. 


5.—I. Mitchells New Travelers’ Guide throughout the United States. II. Mitchell's 
Guide to California. Philadelphia: Thomas, Copperthwait & Co. 


The first volume contains the principal cities, towns, éc., alphabetically arranged; 
together with the railroad, stage, steamboat, and canal routes, with the distances, in 
miles, from place to place, and a variety of other information of the utmost import- 
ance to the traveler. It is illustrated with a well-executed map. The second mat ate 
furnishes a comprehensive description of Oregon and California, embracing an acccunt 
of the gold regions, with descriptions of the various kinds of gold, and the methods of 
testing its genuineness. It is also accompanied with a new and correct map of the 
Oregon and California territories. They are done up ina neat and compact form for the 
pocket, and furnish a large amount of just that kind of information that the traveler 
and emigrant requires. 
6.—Historical Sketch of the Second War between the United States and Great Britain- 

By ©. J. Inczrsoit. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 

The first part of this work was published a year or two ago. This volume com- 
prises 317 pages of double columns, and embraces the events of 1814. Why it was 
not printed to correspond with the first volume, we do not understand. A variety of 
other matter, besides the war, are treated of, such as the Bank of the United States, 
the history of which institution is traced to Biddle’s downfall, the land-bill, Clay, Web- 
ster, J. Q. Adams, down to the time of his death, the architecture of public buildings 
—in fact, almost every subject which has attracted Mr. Ingersoll’s attention during his 
long term in Congress. It is a perfect hodge-podge, or memorandum book of political 
gossip, and comprises many incidents and personal anecdotes, which serve to illustrate 
its character. It is written in a very careless style, without much method or dignity. 
The sentences are very long, and very much involved; so much so, as to make it often 
difficult to get at the meaning. In fact, we never remember to have seen anything 
more liable to criticism on this score. The account of the capture of Washington and 
the flight of Mrs. Madison furnishes many facts hitherto but little known, and is the 
most interesting part of the book. 

"—A Lift for the Lazy. 12mo., pp. 195. New York: George P. Putnam. 

This little volume contains a collection of maxims, anecdotes, and scraps, that would 
probably furnish a “lazy” man, with a tolerable memory, information enough for two 
or three “table talks.” The volume is “got up” with Mr. Putnam’s uniformly good 
taste. 
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8.—Two Lectures on the Connection between the Biblical and Physical History of Man. 
Delivered by Invitation from the Chair of Political Economy, é&c., of the Louisiana 
University, in December, 1848. By Jostau C. Nort, M. D., of Mobile, Alabama. 
8vo., pp. 146. New York: Bartlett & Welferd. 


This work certainly furnishes a learned and ingenious discussion of an interesting topic, 
in which the author attempts to show, from “a dispassionate investigation, that the 
Bible affords a much stronger array of facts in favor of the diversity, than the unity of 
species.” Although we should differ with our author in rd to the diversity of the 
race, believing, as we do, in its wnity, we heartily concur with him when he says, “Man 
can invent nothing in science or religion but falsehood, and all the truths which he dis- 
covers, are but facts and laws which have emenated from the Creator. All science, 
therefore, may be regarded as a revelation from Him; and though newly decreed laws 
or facts in nature, may conflict with religious errors, which have been written and 
preached for centuries, they never can conflict with religious truth.” We must confess 
that the unity of the race is a favorite theory with us, and one that we should be quite 
loath to part with, although we are as desirous of embracing “every truth which men 
of science have the courage to prove.” The unity of the human race seems to be, not 
only the teaching of the Bible, but of pure reason. That this unity exists in diversity, 
or variety, we are willing to admit—it is, indeed, in our judgment, a self-evident fact. 
But this is not the place to enter into a discussion of the question. We do not, how- 
ever, undervalue the labors of our learned cotem , on account of this difference of 
opinion, but heartily thank him for his able and candid investigation of the subject. 


9—A History of American Baptist Missions in Asia, Africa, Europe, and North 
America. By Witiiam Gammett, A. M, Professor in Brown University. With 
Maps and an Appendix. 12mo., pp. 359. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


Undertaken at the request of the Executive Committee of the “American Baptist 
Missionary Union,” it is designed to narrate the origin and progress of the several 
missions commenced and sustained by the agency of that association. It is, however, 
a history of the missions rather than of the society—by which they are conducted— 
of the colonies which have been planted on distant shores, rather than of the govern- 
ment by whose agency they were commenced, The subject relates to many different 
countries and races of mankind, and comprises the personal adventures and philan- 
thropic labors of a large number of individuals who have engaged in the enterprise, 
with a zeal and an energy worthy of all praise. It evinces no ordinary degree of in- 
dustry, research, and sxill, and exhibits the prominent facts in the history of the Bap- 
tist Missions in a clear and comprehensive manner. Some of them, as well remarked 
in the certificates of the Rev. Drs. Cone, 8 , and Chase, which prefaces the work, 
re pees to awaken the heart, could scarcely be surpassed by fiction, while others are 
full of instruction, “ presenting the rich fruits of varied experience in impressive tones 
of Christian love and admonition.” 


10.—American Biographical Panorama. By Wiu1am Hoyt. 8vo., pp, 480. Joel 

Munsell. 

It is the design of the present volume to present a sort of panorama of the most 
distinguished individuals who have appeared in the country, and who have figured in 
the various departments of pursuit, but especially as public men, and upon the arena 
of politics. We have, accordingly, here presented comprehensive but brief biographi- 
cal sketches of those individuals, illustrated with wood-cuts, showing their personal 
appearance. Some of the sketches are improved by new information, which has been 
carefully collected, and which will not elsewhere be found. As a comprehensive com- 

ndium of American biography, it is of considerable value, and will, doubtless, be 
highly appreciated. 


11.—History ¢ Julius Cesar. By Jacos Assorr. With engravings. 18mo., pp. 

278. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have received another of the author's admirable series of histories. The pres- 
ent volume communicates, in a singularly clear and beautifully transparent style, the 
prominent particulars in the life and times of Julius Cesar, as is important for the 
general reader to possess. The moral lessons deduced from the events described, and 
the character delineated, is happily adapted to the spirit and genius of the present 
time. This, and every preceding number cf the series, will alike interest and instruct 
persons of any age. 
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12.—Human Life; Illustrated in my Individual Experience as a Child, a Youth, and 

a Man. By Heyey Crarxe Wricur. 12mo., pp. 414. Boston: Bela Marsh. 

The objects aimed at by the author of the present work, “is to present human life 
as it is illustrated in the thoughts, feelings, actions, and resolutions of an individual 
human being; the other is, to show the absurdity of that religion which sends us away 
from the earth, and all human relations and obligations, into unknown regions, there to 
find something to love and worship as God.” He believes “in a God of justice and love ; 
who made man, and put him on laws which are holy, just, and good, and which cannot 
be violated with impunity,” and “though He exists separate from, and independent of, 
man and the universe, yet He cannot be truly loved and worshipped by us only in the 
exercise of affection, and of just and kindly offices toward our fallow men.” The story 
of the author's life and opinions is written in an easy, transparant style that must 
impress every candid reader of its truthfulness and fidelity. Well-written biography, 
and especially autobiography, has ever been to us a source from which we have drawn 
the most unmingled consolation and delight. A more interesting specimen of this 
species of writing, it has seldom or ever been our good fortune to encounter. 


13.—Memoir of Hiram Withington, with selections —_ his Sermons and Correspond- 
ence. 12mo., pp. 189. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

We have in this little volume a record of the life of a clergyman of the Unitarian 
Church, with extracts from his diary, sermons, &c. His life, though brief and frag- 
mentary, has left an impression, entire, harmonious, and distinct. It is rare that we 
find in a life so short, and labors so brief, an example of Christian character more at- 
tractive, or more instructive. The intellectual and moral power exhibited in the selec- 
tions from his literary remains, comprised in this volume, in connection with the un- 
blemished beauty of his life, lend a charm to the work, that cannot fail of shedding a 
halo over every good and gifted mind. 


14—The Art Journal. For July, 1849. London & New York: George Virtue. 


The present number contains three line engravings from pictures in the Vernon 
Gallery, equal to any that have enriched the pages of this saddt work. The numerous 
engravings on wood, in illustration of passages from the poets, the portraits of emi- 
nent artists, and the series of original designs for manufacturers, furnish the best spe- 
cimens of that style of engraving that we have ever seen. The literary department, 
or the letter-press illustrations, are in perfect keeping with the masterly efforts of the 
artists. The three steel engravings from the Vernon Gallery are richly worth the 
price of the number. 


15.—The History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the Conti- 
nent, to the Organization of Government under the Federal Constitution. By 

Ricuarp Hitpreta. In three volumes. Vol. 2, pp. 579. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

We briefly noticed the first volume of this work, on its appearance, in general terms 
of commendation; and as it is our design to publish an elaborate review of it when 
completed, our present purpose is merely to announce the publication of the second 
volume. That it will be regarded as a standard and authentic history of our country, 
we do not entertain a doubt. 


16—The Maiden Aunt. A story. By 8S. M. Reprinted from the last English 
edition, 12mo., pp. 246. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This volume consists of selections from the journal of Miss. Margaret Forde. She 
was, we are told, “a maiden aunt,” possessing that cheerful usefulness, that indefati- 
gable activity in the service of others, that warm, ready, expansive affection, which we 
are enabled, by happy experience, to pronounce the appropriate characteristic of her 
genius, The stories of the “maiden aunt” illustrate the characteristics of herself and 
family in a felicitous manner. 


17.—The Countries of Europe, with Anecdotes and Numerous Illustrations. By the 
author of “Peep of Day.” 18mo., 320. Philadelphia: George 8. Appleton. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This, aside from the “attempts made at every turning to instil religious (sectarian ?) 
principles,” is an interesting book, as it contains a variety of instructive information 
touching the countries of Europe, presented in an attractive and agreeable form. Its 
reflections upon Catholics will, of course, exclude it from the firesides of families be- 
longing to that branch of the Christian Church. 
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18.—Deseription of a System of Military Bridges, with India Rubber Pontoons, Pre- 
for the use of the United States Army. By Carraiy Gores. W. Cutium, 
. S. Corps of Engineers. New York: D, Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George a 
8. Appleton, 1849. 8vo., pp. 144, 7 
This work, pores by an able and scientific officer, who has superintended the a 
construction of some of the most prominent fortifications which have recently been 
built in our own country, exhibits a system of military bri that would seem to be 
of great utility in crossing rivers durmg a period of war. The text is mainly confined 
to practical explanations of the mode in which those works should be made; and it is 
illustrated by numerous tables, showing the details connected with such works, as well 
as by numerous plates, which tend to increase the value of the volume. We do not q 
doubt that it will do great credit to the reputation of its highly respected and accom- a 
lished author. We hope, however, that the time is not distant, when the talent now = 
evoted to the production of the implements and aids of war, will find a more Christian 4 


employment. 























LETTER FROM THE HON, HENRY CLAY. 


Our kind friends and generous patrons, will, we are sure, pardon us for occupying a 
little space with a letter from that distinguished statesman, and noble hearted man, 
although of a somewhat personal character. There is no man, at. home or abroad, 
whose good opinion we more sincerely desire to merit, than. that of HENRY q 


CLAY :— 







ASHLAND, 20th July, 1849. 


Dear Sir :—I wish to express to you the gratification I derived, on receiving the July number of 
the Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, from viewing your portrait in the beginning, and 4 
from reading your address to your friends at the end of it. When we feel under obligations to those a 
who have contributed to our information and amusement, we are naturally desirous to possess all the ‘— 
knowledge of them, of their appearance, of the features of their countenance, and of the character and a 
habits of their mind, which we can acquire. You have placed your numerous readers, (at least you - 
have me, if I may not speak for them,) under those obligations; and the number of your valuable a 
work now before me, in some degree satisfies the desire to which I have alluded. : 4 

I have become quite familiar with the Magazine and Review, and have no hesitation in expressing # 2 
my humble opinion that it is eminently entitled to the public regard and support, It collects and E 
arranges, in good order, a large amount of valuable statistical, and other information, highly useful, a 
not only to the merchant, but to the statesman, to the cultivator of the earth, to the manufacturer, to 
the mariner, in short, to all classes of the business and reading community. 

Entertaining this opinion, I am glad that it has been, and hope that it may long continue to be, 
liberally patronized. 4 

Offering you cordial assurances of my high esteem and regard, : 

I am truly Your friend 
And obedient servant, 













H, CLAY, 






Freeman Hunt, Esq. 











We have received several other letters from kind friends and generous patrons in all parts of the s 
Union since the publication of the July number of our Journal, thanking us for dur “ counterfeit 2 
presentment,” &c., &c. We should be glad to take them all by the hand, and express in our own 
proper person our gratitude for their generous expressions of good will, But as that may never occur, 
they will please accept this public acknowledgment, and the assurance of-our earnest endeavors to 4 
serve them, by rendering the Mercuants’ MaGazine as instructive and useful, as our humble abili- a 
ties will permit us to make it. 4 

A merchant at Savannah, enclosing his subscription for the work, takes occasion to say :—“ From 
a constant perusal of your pages, I had began to feel as though I was personally acquainted with 
you, though I had never had that pleasure, and your portrait in the July number has heightened 
that feeling, and, as an old subscriber, Iam obliged to you forit. May you long live to enjoy the 
fruits of your labors, the confidence of the mercantile community, and their undivided support of 
your efforts to advance the ‘literature of commerce.’” If the length of this page did not preclude us 
from saying more, our modesty certainly’should! That’s all. 















